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Heresy and the Lay Power under Richard II 


ECENTLY it was a matter of some importance for me to 
ascertain precisely what action had been taken in parliament 
and by the king’s ministers for the suppression of heresy under 
Richard II; for I had need to attempt to date a petition from 
the prelates of both provinces (now printed elsewhere ') asking 
for the infliction of the death penalty on convicted heretics. I 
could not, however, find that any writer upon the general history 
of the reign, or upon the Lollards, or upon ecclesiastical history, 
had any very clear story to tell. This is possibly because the 
publication of the calendar of the patent rolls of Richard IT was 
not completed until 1909, and that of the calendar of the close 
rolls not until 1927. Be that as it may, I had perforce to work 
out the problem for myself. Doubtless there is more to be learnt, 
for except where information from ecclesiastical sources was 
conveniently to hand I have confined myself to the public records ; 
but nevertheless my results seem to be of sufficient interest to 
publish. 
Before Richard II came to the throne heresy had been sporadic 
in England as in the rest of Western Christendom. Until 1233, 
a significant date in the Church’s warfare against heretics,’ we 
hear little of it and that little but imperfectly related. There 
seem to have been some alien Cathari in the twelfth century, 
an Albigensian—presumably a foreign merchant—in London in 
1210, a proselyte to Judaism and two religious maniacs condemned 
at Oxford in 1222: but there are no official records of any of 
these.‘ However, in April 1233 the sheriff of Northampton is 
ordered to send to Newgate John of Hanslope, who has been 


1 Bulletin Inst. Hist. Research, xi. 152-4. 

? The majority of the early cases mentioned here will be found cited by Makower, 
Constitutional History of the Church of England, pp. 183-4, and Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law, ii. 547-55. More recent publications have, however, made 
available texts previously difficult of access or unknown, and I have ventured on some 
points to differ from Maitland’s interpretation of the evidence. 

3 There is, of course, no direct connexion between events in England and Gregory 
IX’s bulls of April 1233 ; but the year marks a crescendo in the movement. 

* For the evidence for these cases see ‘ The Deacon and the Jewess’, in Maitland, 
Canon Law in the Church of England, pp. 158 ff. 
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convicted of manifest heresy and who lies in the county gaol: 
of him we hear no more. Then in 1236 we hear of Ernald of 
Périgueux, who was supposed to have been convicted of heresy 
and to be under detention at Bordeaux : later it was proved that 
he had purged himself. But in the meantime such goods as he 
had in England—he was a wine merchant—had been seized, the 
king claiming that the goods of all condemned heretics, whereso- 
ever found within the realm and the king’s dominions, were 
forfeit to the Crown. In the end compensation appears to have 
been paid to him and to another merchant, whose wine had been 
seized by mistake.? In 1241 Stephen Pelicer of Agen was accused 
of heresy, and seems to have been arrested by the bailiffs of 
Bristol, where he was mainprised by two fellow wine-merchants : 
later he was able to furnish testimonials to his orthodoxy from 
his bishop and the guardian of the Franciscans of Agen, and so 
recovered his goods which had been taken into the king’s hands.* 
The importance of these cases lies in the evidence they provide 
that suspected heretics were liable to arrest by the lay power, 
and that convicted heretics were liable to imprisonment and 
forfeiture. ; 

At this time there may have been some real, and probably 
much feared, risk of contagion from the south of France. It is 
clear that the Dominicans had begun to be active in England, 
their zeal being doubtless excited by the powers they exercised 
elsewhere. In 1236 at York their prior had arrested and im- 
prisoned one man on his own authority, and he applied to the king 
for the assistance of the sheriff to arrest the many other suspects 
in the county, on the ground that he himself had no jurisdiction 
to impose secular judgements or to arrest and commit to prison. 
However, though the sheriff was given power to arrest on the 
motion of the prior, he was told to keep his prisoners to await 
the king’s instructions.‘ Whether he actually arrested anyone 
we know not. In 1240 the Dominicans of Cambridge actually 
had a heretic in their custody—the crazy Carthusian of whom 
Matthew Paris has a story—and were required to deliver him to 
the sheriff to be brought before the king at Westminster.® 

But after this short burst of activity, from 1233 to 1241, the 
fires of heresy (if they were ever more than imaginary) died down, 
and henceforth for nearly a century and a half we hear very little 
of repression by ecclesiastical authority, and less of any assistance 

1 Cal. of Liberate Rolls, 1226-40, p. 107. 

2 Close Rolls, 1234-7, pp. 293, 359, 485; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1232-47, pp. 149, 
175, 193 ; Cal. of Liberate Rolls, 1226-40, p. 297. 

3 Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 368. 4 Ibid. 1234-7, p. 358. 

5 Cal. of Liberate Rolls, 1226-40, p. 485; Paris, Chronica Maiora, iv. 32 ff, The 


identification was made by Prynne (Exact Chronological Vindication, ii. 560), and has 
been generally accepted. 
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from the lay power. In 1284, however, there were some suspected 
heretics held as the king’s prisoners in London who seemed likely 
to be given an opportunity of purging themselves in the royal 
courts but, upon his being consulted, Archbishop Pecham insisted 
that they should be tried before an ecclesiastical tribunal. This 
seems to be an isolated incident: it was certainly unconnected 
with Pecham’s formal condemnation two years later of heretical 
teaching at Oxford, the culmination of an academic quarrel.* 
Other bishops were troubled from time to time. On the occasion 
of Archbishop Reynolds’ visitation of the diocese of Lincoln in 
1319, his commissaries had brought to their notice Margaret 
Syward, of Milton Keynes in Buckinghamshire, who disbelieved 
in the incarnation : she was excommunicated, but after an interval 
of nearly two years was reconciled and absolved.* Stephen 
Gravesend of London had an apostate and heretical Franciscan 
in his prison in 1336: but beyond his name and the bare facts 
that he was examined by doctors of theology and the bishop 
himself, and that he died a prisoner, there seems to be nothing 
known of him.‘ The heretic of whom we know most is the learned 
Oxford scholar, Ralf of Tremur, who, in the fifties of the four- 
teenth century, disturbed the peace of Bishop Grandison of 
Exeter. Apart from excommunication he appears to have suffered 
no other penalty, although he seems to have been kept constantly 
on the run and latterly to have become mentally deranged : 
there is no evidence that the aid of the secular arm was invoked.5 
It was probably in connexion with this case that Grandison went 
to the trouble of procuring from the inquisitors in the south 
of France copies of the formal sentences against two heretical 
Franciscans, a priest and a lay brother. About the same time 
heresy seems to have appeared in the diocese of York, news of 
which reached Avignon in 1355.7 In 1370 the bishop of London 
applied to the king for permission to imprison Nicholas of Drayton, 
a convicted heretic, until he should be reconciled to the Church : 
the circumstances are not very clear, but for some reason or other, 


1 Reg. Epistolarum Fratris Iohannis Peckham (Rolls Series), ii. 705. 

2 Ibid. iii. xxxv.—xxxvii. 921-3 ; Little, Grey Friare in Oxford, pp. 73-4. 

3], J, Churchill, Canterbury Administration, i. 313-14; Reg. Reynolds, fo. 71. 
The particulars of the offence as sent to the bishop of Lincoln are of interest: ‘ Mar- 
gareta Syward distulit per biennium peccata sua confiteri, ipsaque incarnacionem 
Domini non credens abscondit faciem suam ad eleuacionem corporis Christi in missa 
vt illam non videat, aliud, vt dicitur, senciendo de incarnacione quam ecclesia sancta 
docet et tenet’. 

4 Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II (Annales Paulini), i. 365: more may be 
known when the bishop’s register is in print. 

5 Register of John de Grandison, ii. 1147-9, 1179-81 ; iii. Lxxiii.—Ixxvi, 

§ Ibid. i. 151-4. 

? Cal. of Papal Letters, 1342-62, p. 565, 
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perhaps because he had powerful protectors, Nicholas was not in 
custody, and the bishop wanted him arrested. How far such 
cases are symptomatic, how far in England heresy existed—from 
gross superstition on the one hand to philosophical speculation 
on the other—it is very difficult to say. What does appear 
certain is that at this period there was no organized heretical 
sect, no organized pursuit of heretics, and no death penalty 
inflicted by the lay power. It is true that we hear of cases of 
burning in Ireland, which are well authenticated,* but, apart 
from one very doubtful story of the immolation of some of the 
persecuted Franciscans in a wood in 1330, there is no breath of 
any burnings in England in the fourteenth century.* 


1 The bishop’s signification of 19 March is filed on C.85/121. This adds to the in- 
formation in the writ of 20 March printed in Foedera, iii. 889, that Nicholas was adjudged 
before the bishop ‘ et certis magistris in theologia et aliis viris literatis propter hoc 
congregatis’. Although ro description of him is contained in the documents, this 
Nicholas of Drayton was presumably rector of St. Martin’s in the Vintry and formerly 
warden of King’s Hall, Cambridge, as to whom see Foedera, iii. 716; Cal. of Patent 
Rolls, 1361-6, pp. 433, 458; Reg. Simonis de Sudbury (Canterbury and York Soc.), 
pp. 63 ff.; Cal. Petitions to Pope, i. 399, 443 ; Cal. of Wills in Court of Husting, ii. 191. 
His identity with the baron of the exchequer appointed 14 November 1376 (Foedera, 
iii. 1064) has been assumed: this is possible, but there were several contemporaries 
of the same name. 

2 Apart from the cases in connexion with the proceedings against Alice Kyteler 
in the diocese of Ossory (as to which see the Camden Society volume under that title, 
pp. 32-3, 40, and the Annals of Ireland in Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, 
ii. 363), a certain Adam Duff was burnt at Dublin ‘ per decretum ecclesie’ in 1328 
(Annals of Ireland, p. 366). Proceedings against heretics continued and were still in 
progress in the middle of the century at the instigation of the indefatigable bishop of 
Ossory, Richard Ledrede, but met with determined opposition from the archbishop of 
Dublin, Alexander of Bicknor. On Bicknor’s death, Ledrede, who had invoked the assist- 
ance of the pope, got his way, but no more burnings are recorded in his diocese (Theiner, 
Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum, pp. 269, 286-7, 298-9 ; Cal. of Papal Letters, 1342-62, 
pp. 227, 231-2, 432; Cal. of Petitions to the Pope, 1342-1419, pp. 115, 216). Elsewhere, 
however, apparently at Bunratty, two burnings are recorded in 1353 (Fitzmaurice and 
Little, Franciscan Province of Ireland, p. 144). In 1373 the bishop of Emly condemned 
William Lyn, vicar of Any, and David Browery on a charge of heresy, adjudging their 
goods and chattels to be confiscated to the king secundum iura ecclesiastica : in this 
case there was an appeal to the pope, but the details of the charge do not appear 
(Nat. Library of Ireland, Harris Collectanea, iii. fo. 119, from Irish Patent Roll, 48 
Edw. III, no. 95: abstract in Rotulorwm Cancellariae Hiberniae Calendarium, p. 88). 
For a later heresy trial before the bishop of Meath in 1385, see Fasciculi Zizaniorum, 
pp. 349-56: but this is academic. See also ‘Calendar of Register of Archbishop 
Sweteman’, in Proc. R. Irish Academy, xxix. C. 234, and Calendar of Ormond Deeds 
(Irish MSS. Commn.), ii. 168-82. 

3 Chronicon de Melsa, ii. 323. The story has been rejected by Stubbs, Constitutional 
History (4th ed.), ii. 492, and Maitland, History of English Law, ii. 550. There is a 
sufficiently well-authenticated case of burning for sorcery ‘ per iudicium tocius cleri’ 
in 1279 (Northumberland Assize Rolls (Surtees Society), p. 343), but this is a solitary 
instance. For ecclesiastical proceedings against sorcerers in London in the early 
fourteenth century see Registrwm Rad. Baldock (Cant. and York Society), pp. 144-5, 
and Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, i. 236, 275-6. Among the Chancery Signifi- 
cations of Excommunication towards the end of the century there occur the names of 
Thomas Durham, convicted of practising magic art and of malicious defamation at 
Oxford (C.85/208: 15 July 1387), and William Grenelefe sortilegus of Melton Ross, 

Lincolnshire (C.85/109: 18 March 1396): for the former see Snappe’s Formulary 
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And so we come to the year 1382. There is no need to re-tell 
the story of Wyclif’s teaching and how the march of events as 
much as the progress of his thought elevated him into the heresi- 
arch. The energetic Courtenay had succeeded the mild martyr 
Sudbury on the throne of Augustine, and government and lords 
and all respectable folk were yet under the terror of the revolt 
of the previous year. In May a provincial council—it is important 
to remember that it was no more—condemned Wyclif’s doctrines, 
and then the archbishop proceeded to petition the king in parlia- 
ment against the heretics. What exactly the petition asked 
we do not know, for no copy of it was entered on the parliament 
roll and, indeed, we can only be quite sure of its existence because 
it is mentioned in a commission of which there will be more to say 
presently. What is certain is that it demanded additional powers 
to arrest and imprison heretics, and that such powers were 
granted. 

At this point it will be well to ask the question why any fresh 
measures were necessary, seeing that the writ de excommunicato 
capiendo (or significavit) had long been available. Every presumed 
heretic, unless he cleared himself before an ecclesiastical court, 
must infallibly have been excommunicated. The bishop then could 
take steps to obtain a writ directed to the sheriff requiring him 
to arrest the excommunicate and keep him in prison—or, as the 
phrase was, iusticiare per corpus suum—until he had made his 
peace with Holy Church. But the process was dilatory in an 
age of leaden-footed justice. There must be trial and sentence 
and the accused must show himself contumacious: and before 
even the bishop applied for the king’s writ, the offender must be 
cited, after a lapse of forty days, to show cause why application 


(Oxford Historical Soc.), p. 35. There is nowhere in these cases any suggestion of 
capital punishment. Proceedings were also taken against sorcerers both in royal and 
local courts. In 1199 one woman appealed another of sorcery, and the accused success- 
fully negotiated the ordeal of iron (Curia Regis Rolls, i. 108). For later cases see 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., Fourth Series, v. 34 ff., Ryley, Memorials of London, pp. 462-3, 
472-3, 518-19. In most of these later cases there is a charge of deceit. 

The comments of the chroniclers on the burning of David’s entrails in 1283 suggest 
that there was no very clear idea at that time in England as to the ecclesiastical crimes 
for which burning was the appropriate penalty. The Hailes Chronicle comes nearest 
heresy : ‘ euisceratur et viscera eius concrementur quia catholice fidei et ecclesie 
inimicus ac iustorum interfector’ (Cleopatra D. III, fo. 46). Eversden says that this 
part of the sentence was ‘ propter frequentem ecclesiarum combustionem ad sacrilegii 
facinus puniendum’ (Florence of Worcester, Chronicon, ii. 230: and so Oxnedes, 
p. 262). The Dunstaple annalist says ‘ propter blasphemiam’ (Annales Monastici, 
iii. 294). 

1 For the procedure in detail see the Registrum Brevium, fo. 65-86, Lyndwood, 
Provinciale (1679), pp. 349-52, and the contemporary Register of Thomas de Brantyng- 
ham (ed. Hingeston-Randolph). See also I. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, 
i. 521-3, and Snappe’s Formulary (Oxford Historical Society), pp. 22-39, where there 
will be found a useful note by Dr. H. E. Salter on Significations of Excommunication, 
with some specimens of those issued by the chancellor of Oxford University. 
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should not be made for his arrest by the secular arm.’ In most 
cases a writ seems to have followed a certificate almost as a 
matter of course, but the chancellor certainly exercised his dis- 
cretion, especially, it may be supposed, if the parties appeared 
and opposed the application. One certificate bears the note: 
‘Nichil fiat de ista certificacione quia minus sufficiens est ’.? 
Another was not acted upon because the excommunicate satisfied 
the chancery that he was prosecuting an appeal against the 
sentence.? The writ once granted, the sheriff was not likely to 
be over-hasty in executing it, and we are not surprised to learn 
that a man might remain excommunicate for a year and a half 
and more, with a writ out against him for several months, and 
then submit himself to the judgement of his bishop, without 
seemingly being in any way troubled by the sheriff. Re- 
peated certificates by bishops asking for writs tell the same 
tale. Agnes Gose of Grendon in Northamptonshire, to take one 
example, was the subject of a certificate by John Buckingham, 
bishop of Lincoln, on 24 August 1397: his successor, Henry 
Beaufort, applied for writs against the same*woman on 20 Dec- 
ember 1398, 16 October 1399 and 12 February 1401, in each case 
referring to her excommunication by his predecessor. Some 
years previously William Bottesham, bishop of Rochester, had 
applied for a writ against John Colman of Swanscombe who had 
been excommunicate ‘ per quadraginta dies, ymmo per annum 
et annos’,* a period presumably punctuated with ineffective 
writs. Even when the sheriff actually apprehended the ex- 
communicate, the king would not keep the prisoner in gaol if he 
appealed to a higher ecclesiastical tribunal or if he gave adequate 


1 Lyndwood, pp. 351-2; Reg. Brantyngham, pp. 594-5. 

2 C.85/167: 3 April 1390. The bishop of Llandaff applied for a writ against 
John Wysbech, late abbot of Dore, now ‘ monachus intrusor ’ of Tintern. 

*C.85/184: 31 July 1376. ‘Memorandum quod nichil actum fuit super ista 
certificacione eo quod Iohannes de Barowe infra nominatus ostendebat in cancellaria 
instrumenta publica super appellacione de infrascriptis facta et inuenit in eadem 
cancellaria securitatem de prosequendo appellacionem suam predictam in forma 
iuris.’ In this case the archbishop of York applied for a writ against John of Barrow, 
late rector of Scrayingham, at the instance of the present rector: i.e. sentence of 
excommunication had been given in the course of proceedings between these parties. 
Apparently the appeal was not effectively prosecuted, for on 14 July 1378 the arch- 
bishop sent a further certificate in similar terms. A writ de excommunicato capiendo 
was not, however, issued, but a scire facias returnable on the quinzaine of Michaelmas. 

* Reg. Brantyngham, pp. 467, 488. Simon Cogan, chaplain, appeared before 
Brantyngham in London on 22 January 1383 and was absolved. The bishop had 
applied for a writ on 4 July 1382, when Cogan had been more than a year excommuni- 
cate, but possibly this was not the first certificate. 

*C.85/109 and 110: This is a particularly clear case because of the change in the 
incumbency of the see; but there is no real doubt that in most cases of repeated 
certificates the excommunicate has simply not been apprehended and only one offence 
is in question. 
®C.85/144: 14 August 1391. 
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security to perform what the church required of him: in either 
case, whether of the validity of the appeal or of the adequacy 
of the security, the king constituted himself the judge. In- 
evitably slow and uncertain, this procedure was based upon the 
assumption that the delinquent was a person of substance, anxious 
to carry on, without interruption, his mundane affairs, who could 
be coerced in this fashion to perform the behests of the court 
Christian: and no doubt in matrimonial and testamentary 
causes, in cases of failure to pay due contribution to a clerical 
subsidy, and in some more purely ecclesiastical actions, it was 
reasonably successful by the standards of medieval justice.? But 
de excommunicato capiendo was a poor weapon to use against 
offenders prepared to pass from shire to shire, from diocese to 
diocese, to whom the things of this world mattered very little, 
and who had nothing much better than contempt for ecclesiastical 
courts and for excommunications to enforce their jurisdiction. 
Some swifter and more summary remedy was needed to deal with 
the new situation. 

It was, as has already been indicated, to provide this remedy 
that a new procedure was devised in 1382. To understand 
exactly what that remedy was it is necessary to examine not 
only the entries on the parliament rolls but also the commissions 
which issued from the chancery. 

The entry on the roll for the parliament which opened on 
7 May 1382 * begins by declaring it to be well known that un- 
licensed preachers go about the country preaching sermons 
containing heresies and notorious errors, as has been more fully 
found and sufficiently proved before the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the bishops and other prelates, masters of divinity and doctors 
of canon and civil law, and a great part of the clergy of the realm 
especially assembled for that purpose, an elaborate reference 
to the provincial council. It is then stated that these same 
preachers seek by their slanders to cause discord and dissensions 
among the different estates of the realm—an attempt to implicate 
the Lollards in the recent revolt—and that they will not obey 
any summons or command to appear before their ordinaries, 
but utterly despise their monitions and the censures of Holy 

1 Registrum Brevium, fo: 66, 68. Lyndwood’s long discussion (Provinciale, pp. 
351-2) of the relations between ecclesiastical and secular tribunals in this matter 
indicates how obstructive (in his view) the latter were, and how favourable to ex- 
communicates. For contemporary illustrations of the procedure see Cal. of Close 
Rolls, 1385-9, pp. 101, 307; 1389-92, pp. 386-7, 479 ; 1396-9, pp. 114-15, 242. 

2 In a large proportion of cases, possibly the great majority, no real offence against 
faith or morals was involved. How purely a matter of technical procedure the process 


had become is well illustrated by the petitions of the commons on the subject in 1351 
(Rot. Parl. ii. 230, nos. 31 and 32). 


3 Rot. Parl. iii. 124-5 (no. 17): this is entered literatim in the statute roll (Statutes 
of the Realm, ii. 25-6). 
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Church, and so contrive as to get the support of the populace. 
Wherefore it is provided that on certification by the prelates 
into the chancery, commissions shall be issued to sheriffs, royal 
officers, and other sufficient persons to arrest and imprison such 
preachers and their supporters until they will justify themselves 
according to reason and ecclesiastical law. 

In pursuance of this statute the chancery devised a com- 
mission giving power to arrest and imprison anyone preaching or 
maintaining the heresies or errors condemned in the provincial 
council, and to detain the accused until he should repent or until 
the king and his council should otherwise provide.' It will be 
noted that the terms of these commissions went beyond the 
statute: there is no need for a bishop to certify the chancellor 
in any particular case in order to obtain a writ to the sheriff : 
the bishop has merely to name the man he wishes arrested and 
to produce the commission which every royal minister and, 
indeed, every subject must obey. There is, however, a safe- 
guard against abuse : the accused can appeal to the king’s council, 
who may intervene and presumably give an order for release. 
It will, of course, be understood that the accused would normally 
not have been brought to trial and would not have been sentenced 
or excommunicated, and however heavy the suspicion or notorious 
the facts, it would in practice be impossible to retain him in 
prison, even in the bishop’s prison, if the council gave orders to 
the contrary. The price, therefore, that the Church paid for 
speedy process was to give the lay power the deciding voice ; 
the only alternative to acquiescence in the decision of the council 
was to proceed by way of excommunication and to obtain a writ 
de excommunicato capiendo, in fact to use a weapon that had 
proved practically worthless where the need for action was most 
urgent. We have said that the Church paid this price, but to 
begin with, the new procedure was available only in the province 
of Canterbury and the price had been paid by Archbishop 
Courtenay. 

The first letters patent were issued on 26 June, and that pre- 
sumably is the date upon which a decision was reached. Whether 
parliament was still technically in session seems uncertain. The 
commons had departed on 22 May, having apparently heard 
nothing of the archbishop’s petition, and certainly nothing either 
of the statute or of the new commissions. When parliament met 
again at Michaelmas the commons protested: there was brave 
talk of their not having to justify themselves more than their 
ancestors, nor of their binding themselves and their successors 

1 Patent Roll, 6 Ric. II (C.66/313), m. 35. The text is printed Reg. Brantyngham, 


pp. 466-7, and a brief abstract Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1381-5, p. 150. Aslightly different 
text dated 12 July is printed in Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 156, from the original at Ely. 
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further to the prelates, and they were told that the statute would 
be repealed. But there was no formal recision and the promise 
in no way changed the policy or actions of the government. 

On 8 December 1384 a commission in similar terms to that to 
the archbishop of Canterbury was issued to the archbishop of 
York and his suffragans,? and in 1391 a similar commission for 
Ireland was issued to the archbishops of Dublin and Cashel and 
the bishop of Connor.* Thus the whole of the king’s dominions, 
outside France, were brought under the same system of procedure. 
That the prelates both accepted and welcomed it is shown not 
only by its extension from Canterbury to York and from England 
to Ireland, but by the separate commissions granted to suffragans 
of Canterbury, to the bishops of Coventry, Hereford, London, 
Bath and Wells, Worcester, Salisbury, and Winchester.’ Since 
the last-named is not on the patent roll, it is quite possible that 
there were yet others which escaped enrolment. 

These commissions were personal and diocesan, and lapsed 
upon a change in the incumbency of the see. Thus John Gilbert, 
bishop of Hereford, obtained a commission on 18 June 1386 : ® this 
clearly must have lapsed on his translation to St. David’s, for we 
find his successor, John Trefnant, receiving a fresh commission 
on 16 December 1389.7 Again, Walter Skirlaw, bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, obtained a commission on 21 May 1386 * but, 
being translated to Bath and Wells shortly afterwards, he obtained 
a commission in respect of his new diocese on 16 January 1387, 
and Richard le Scrope, his successor in his former diocese, a 
commission on 2 March. The original intention may have been 
to make the commission to the archbishop cover all the dioceses 
in the province, and there is some evidence that copies were sent 
to all the suffragans of Canterbury ; '° but if an attempt was made 
to work upon a provincial basis it must clearly have proved 
impracticable, either because of the jealousy of the bishops of any 
interference by the primate, or because of difficulties in securing 
the respect of royal officers for a commission in favour not of the 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 141. 

2 C.66/318, m. 7: Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1381-5, p. 487. 

3 C.66/333, m. 33. The reason given for the issue of the commission was that 
Wycliftites ‘ se versus terram nostram predictam (sc. Hibernie) diuertarunt huiusmodi 
heresim et errores, cum quampluribus ligeis nostris terre predicte sibi adherentibus, 
predicantes’. The two archbishops and bishop were given ‘in tota terra nostra 
predicta . . . auctoritatem et licenciam coniunctim et diuisim’. The abstract in 
Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1388-92, p. 462, is inadequate. 

* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1385-9, pp. 145-6, 200, 448, 536 ; 1388-92, p. 172; 1391-6, 
p. 414. 
5 Wykeham’s Register (Hampshire Record Soc.), ii. 597-8 (20 January 1388). 
® Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1385-9, p. 146. 7 Ibid. 1388-92, p. 172. 
8 Ibid. 1385-9, p. 145. * Ibid. p. 322. 
10 As indicated by the presence of copies at Exeter and Ely (above p. 8, n. 1). 
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bishop who required its observance but of an archbishop who was 
not directly implicated. 

But it is dubious whether, from the bishops’ point of view, 
their commissions were very effective. It is doubtless true that 
we rarely hear of any cases but those of difficulty, and it is possible 
that in other cases bishop and royal officers worked amicably 
together and by threats and coercion checked or suppressed open 
manifestations of heresy ; but this is guesswork and questionable, 
and it is certain that any success the bishops may have had was 
limited and did not prevent the spread of heretical opinion. 
There was a change in the direction of the movement, it is true ; 
but this could in any case have been effected by striking at the 
schools, and, although the assistance of the government was 
enlisted in coercing Oxford and Oxford teachers,1 the same end 
could have been ultimately secured without secular aid.” 

The year 1388 marks a fresh stage. It is noteworthy that just 
as the earliest legislation against heresy comes with the aftermath 
of the peasants’ revolt, so new and energetic administrative 
measures are associated with the revolutionary proceedings of 
the ‘ Merciless’ parliament. Although no mention of it is to be 
found in the parliament roll and no legislation upon the statute 
roll, fresh consideration was evidently then given to the sup- 
pression of heresy. The Leicester chronicler asserts that the 
lords and the commons petitioned the king to provide a remedy 
against the spread of heretical opinions and that, upon the advice 
of the whole parliament, the king gave instructions to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other bishops that in their several 
dioceses they should proceed more vigorously according to canon 
law, examine offenders’ English books more minutely, exterminate 
errors, and strive to lead the people back to the unity of orthodox 
belief, with the promise of secular assistance in any such measures 
as they might take. The chronicler goes on to explain how in- 
quisitors were appointed in every county to search for heretical 
books and for the supporters of heresy, and he gives a specimen 
commission in the form of letters patent. This latter is genuine 
enough, and may be found on the patent roll: but the other 
details of the chronicler’s story have little basis. 

It is unlikely that fresh measures would be taken against 
heretics except upon a petition from the clergy, although the 
commons might support and the lords accept the proposals. 


1 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1381-5, p. 153; Cal. Close Rolls, 1381-5, p. 140; 1392-6, 
pp. 434, 437; Foedera, iv. 151-2; vii. (ed. 1709), 805-6. See also below pp. 18, 20. 

2 Professor Trevelyan has expressed a contrary opinion in England in the Age of 
Wycliffe, p. 304: but the universities must in the long run have inevitably submitted 
to ecclesiastical authority. 

3 Knighton, Chronicon, ii. 260 ff. * Cal, Patent Rolls, 1385-9, p. 468, 
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But the Lollards certainly looked with as much expectation to 
parliament as did the bishops. To this very parliament William 
Swinderby ‘ more hereticorum in causis heresis’ seems to have 
appealed, suggesting that he should be heard by the duke of 
Lancaster. It is said that a ‘decretum parliamenti’ sent him 
back to the bishop of Lincoln for correction :! and we can only 
suppose that he presented a petition in the usual course which 
went to the receivers and then to the triers of petitions and 
possibly to the great council, and which was endorsed with a 
reply to the effect that the matter was one for an ecclesiastical 
tribunal. Although the Leicester chronicler was convinced that 
the Lollards were active in parliament, there is nothing to show 
that they exercised even a moderating influence. Another 
chronicler introduces into his narrative of the parliament, which 
comes mainly from official sources, an account of some incon- 
clusive proceedings against certain Lollards* but these pro- 
ceedings were purely ecclesiastical and, although simultaneous, 
had no connexion with parliament. For our knowledge of any 
decisions taken in parliament we must look to the chancery 
rolls. 

On 30 March 1388 there was instituted a new commission 
designed to secure the seizure of heretical writings and the 
suppression of heresy under the direction of the king’s council.* 
In its original form the commission required a search for the 
writings of Nicholas Hereford and Wyclif—in later commissions 
the writings of Aston and Purvey are added “—which were to be 
transmitted to the council for examination: the commissioners 
were to make proclamation prohibiting any traffic in such writings 
or the teaching or maintaining of Lollard doctrines, upon pain of 
imprisonment and forfeiture. Offenders were to be arrested and 
detained pending further instructions. The usual authority to 
call on sheriffs and other officers for assistance was added. 

Such commissions were first of all addressed to laymen * and 
later to laymen and ecclesiastics jointly or to bishops. In the 
later form an additional clause was included providing for the 
examination of suspects by an ecclesiastical tribunal, that is the 
ecclesiastical members of a commission or commissaries acting 
for the bishop : upon conviction offenders were to be committed 


1 Fasiculi Zizaniorum, p. 340. 

? Monk of Westminster in Higden, Polychronicon, ix. 171, 177. 

5 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1385-9, p. 430; Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 204. 

*C.66/325, m. 10: ‘libros, libellos, cedulas et quaternos per magistrum Iohannem 
Wyclif defunctum, magistrum Nicholaum Hereford, magistrum Iohannem Aston, et 
Iohannem Puruey, tam in anglico quam in latino compilatos’; and so C. 66/326, 
m. 3. Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1385-9, pp. 448, 536. See also Knighton, Chronicon, ii. 
264-5; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1385-9, p. 468. 

5 Ibid. 1385-9, pp. 427, 430. 
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to the nearest gaol until they abjured their errors or until the 
king ordered their release. Alternatively, an additional section, 
corresponding to the new commission in the form prepared for 
lay commissioners, might be introduced into the general com- 
mission for bishops as devised in 1382.2 Commissions might also 
be issued in substantially the same form as before.* 

Complicated as this tangle of commissions may seem, the 
underlying principle is really a simple one. The king’s govern- 
ment was prepared to let the ecclesiastical authorities proceed 
against heresy as they proceeded against other ecclesiastical 
offences, and to give such assistance as the custom of the realm 
prescribed. If more than the customary assistance was required, 
then, just as the interests of the subject were safeguarded by the 
chancery in the issue and execution of writs de excommunicato 
capiendo, so any action taken against those suspected of heresy 
must be subject to supervision by the king’s council. The 
government was not, perhaps, entirely disinterested : the heretic’s 
possessions might be forfeit, and this was held out as a threat, 
although under Richard II such a penalty seems never to have 
been exacted. But if suspicions were unfounded or if the heretic 
were prepared to reconcile himself to the Church, the government 
had no desire to intervene and was prepared to leave ecclesiastical 
tribunals undisturbed. If, however, there were heretics or sus- 
pects in gaol detained under the authority of a special commission, 
or if heretical books had been seized under the same authority,* 
then the council would intervene. It is obvious, of course, that 
the power to examine heretical writings gave the council practically 
unlimited authority to deal with heretics, although concurrent 
with, and in theory without prejudice to, ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. Before, however, describing the activities of the council 
let us, in order to get them into focus, examine some of those 
cases in which the bishops took action after they had been armed 
with the powers conferred by the special commissions. 

Nicholas Hereford ranked almost with Wyclif in the estimation 


1 C.66/326, m. 20d ; Knighton, Chronicon, ii. 264-5; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1385-9, 
pp. 468, 550. 

2 C.66/325, m. 10; 326, m. 3; 329, m. 21: Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1385-9, pp. 448, 
536 ; ibid. 1388-92, p. 172. It may be noted that the abstract in the calendar is not 
always adequate. 

’ For example, that to the bishop of London of 20 May 1394 (C.66/339, m. 10: 
Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1391-6, p. 414), and also the Irish commission of 16 July 1391 
(C.66/333, m. 33: Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1388-92, p. 462.) 

4In the Leicester chronicler’s account of Archbishop Courtenay’s visitation in 
1389, it seems to be implied that the books of William Smith were seized by ecclesiastical 
authority (Knighton, Chronicon, ii. 313). There is nothing of this in Courtenay’s 
register, where it is, however, made clear that, before the Lollards submitted, the 
archbishop had had recourse to the mayor and bailiffs of the city for assistance 
(Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 210-12: below p. 14). It should be noted that the events are 
dated three years too late in the chronicle. 
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of the orthodox. Of his early ardour and condemnation, his 
journey to Rome, his imprisonment and release, his recantation 
and reconciliation, we need not speak.t Returning from Rome, 
probably late in 1385, he seems to have kept close for a year or 
so: and although he resumed his activities he evidently remained 
in hiding, and it was presumably some little time before the 
authorities got wind of him.? He had not been absolved from the 
sentence of excommunication pronounced against him in 1382,° 
when, summoned before Archbishop Courtenay to answer the 
articles against him, he had failed to appear. In consequence 
there was no need to institute fresh proceedings, and none seem 
to have been taken before a certificate was sent to the chancery 
on 16 January 1387.4 It would seem that, instead of writs 
de excommunicato capiendo addressed to the sheriffs, commissions 
for the apprehension of Hereford were thereupon directed to 
prominent laymen in the counties of Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Derby. There is this difficulty, that these commissions are 
dated 13 January, three days before the archbishop’s signification, 
but since there could be no point in issuing writs once the com- 
missions were out, we must assume that the date given in the 
enrolment is incorrect.* In any case, he was soon after taken 
and lodged in the city gaol at Nottingham, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Nottingham castle, the constable of which himself acted 
as mainpernor.? Hereford presumably had purposely removed 
to Nottingham to be outside the province of Canterbury : and 
although he might conceivably still have been reached by a writ 
de excommunicato capiendo, Courtenay doubtless had little faith 
in this weapon. Moreover, since his own powers did not extend 
beyond his province, the special commission he held against 
heretics was of no avail in this instance, and the co-operation of 
his brother of York was not, perhaps, to be implicitly relied upon. 


1 For the most recent account of his career see Workman, John Wyclif, ii. 131-6, 
336-9. 

? This is suggested, apart from the official documents relating to his arrest, by the 
apocryphal incident recounted by Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ii. 159. 

*So the Leicester Chronicler (Knighton, ii. 172), who cannot be relied upon in 
points of detail, but is here supported by the certificate of excommunication, in which 
the word nuper very exceptionally appears. 

4C.85/11. The material portion of the certificate is of sufficient interest to be 
cited in full: ‘ Magister Nicholaus Hereford, doctor in theologia, propter suam mani- 
festam contumaciam pariter et offensam, in non comparendo coram nobis, certis 
competentibus die et loco ad quos legitime extitit euocatus, super certis articulis 
hereticis et erroneis per ipsum diuersis locis nostre Cantuariensis prouincie et iuris- 
diccionum nostrarum communiter et generaliter ac publice predicatis et doctis per- 
sonaliter responsurus, nuper contractas, sentencia maioris excommunicacionis . . . 
innodatus existit ’. 

® Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1385-9, p. 316. 

* Cf. Maxwell Lyte, The Great Seal, pp. 361-2, 

7 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1385-9, p. 208. 
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To secure a heretic who was able to flit without much difficulty 
from one province to another, Courtenay therefore preferred to 
beseech, not unwisely as events proved, an extraordinary exercise 
of the power of the secular arm. 

Courtenay had to deal with a good many less distinguished 
heretics, notably during his visitation of the diocese of Lincoln 
in 1389. At Leicester the accused failed to appear and were 
proceeded against and excommunicated in absence. On this 
occasion, after the sentence of excommunication had been pro- 
nounced, the archbishop made use of the commission he held from 
the king to secure the arrest of the excommunicates by the mayor 
and bailiffs of the town. Courtenay interpreted the commission 
as giving him authority to demand that, on arrest, the offenders 
should be handed over to him to receive their penance, and three 
of them did in fact appear before him a few days later and made 
their submission.1 In 1391 a heretical Londoner, one Nicholas 
Ipswich, failed to appear before the dean of the Arches and was 
excommunicated by the archbishop, application being made for 
the usual writ.2 In this case, as in Hereford’s, there was no 
question of submission, and the offender had evidently evaded 
arrest : but he was presumably of too little importance to con- 
sider taking extraordinary measures for his apprehension. Simi- 
larly in 1394 the bishop of Lincoln applied for writs against five 
Lollards of Northampton, all of whom obviously had failed to 
appear for trial and were at large.* 

The significance of these cases lies in the evidence they afford 
that the bishops were using both strings of their bow: the old 
customary procedure leading to the writ de excommunicato capiendo, 
and the new procedure which involved the active assistance of 
the secular arm, and which might be held to be authorized, if 
authority were required, by the statute of 1382. If we turn to 
a particular diocese, that of Hereford, for which we have some 
detailed evidence, we shall find it exactly parallel to that for the 
province of Canterbury. 

John Trefnant was consecrated bishop of Hereford at Rome 
on 20 June 1389, and must have applied very soon after his arrival 


1 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 208-12 ; Churchill, Canterbury Administration, i. 326, ii. 154. 

2C.85/11: 10 September 1391. ‘Nicholaus Yepeswych laicus de ciuitate Lon- 
doniarum nostre iurisdiccionis immediate, propter ipsius manifestam contumaciam, 
in non comparendo coram dilecto filio decano nostro ecclesie beate Marie de Arcubus 
Londoniensis, nostro in ea parte commissario sufficienti et legitime deputato, certis 
die et loco competentibus ad quos super certis articulis hereticis et erroneis per ipsum 
tentis et in ciuitate Londoniarum predicta ac alibi in nostra prouincia Cantuariensi 
-dogmatizatis personaliter responsurus legitime euocatus, contractam, fuit et est 
maioris excommunicacionis sentencia . . . innodatus.’ 

3C.85/109: 9 November 1394. The names of the five are given as ‘ Thomas 
Whelwryght, Iohannes Whelwryght, Ricardus Bullok, capellani, Symon Colyn et 
Thomas Patteshull, lollardi de Northampton ’. 
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in England for the usual commission against heretics, which was 
issued to him on 16 December.' The first with whom he had to 
deal, so far as our knowledge goes, were two women, against whom 
he proceeded ecclesiastically and who, proving contumacious, 
were excommunicated. Of them we have no further knowledge. 
But before long Trefnant was disturbed by William Swinderby 
and other Lollards, well known from the copious records used by 
Foxe. Swinderby was a heretic of note. He had first come into 
prominence in the Lincoln diocese where he was convicted and 
submitted :* relapsing, he seems to have passed into the Coventry 
diocese * and thence, by way of the diocese of Worcester,® into 
that of Hereford. He haunted the marches, passing into Wales 
or Chester if there were any danger of apprehension.’ 

Although Swinderby was perfectly prepared to submit to 
examination—on condition that he received a safe-conduct— 
he was not prepared to accept the consequences of an adverse 
judgement, and evaded arrest. At length, on 12 February 
1392, Trefnant wrote to the king seeking power to arrest Swinderby 
and another Lollard, Stephen Belle—or any others he might in 
future declare to be heretics—outside the limits of his own diocese 
and in particular in Wales and Chester ; if they would not then 
obey the mandates of the Church, the bishop proposed to bring 
them before the king’s council for punishment. He also asked 
that the king’s officers in the city and county of Hereford and 
elsewhere should make proclamation warning everyone against 
giving any kind of support to Swinderby or Belle or other heretics 
on pain of forfeiture, that these officers should be instructed to 
assist the bishop and should certify the council under seal of the 
names of any offenders.® A commission in very similar terms to 
Trefnant’s letter was accordingly issued on 9 March, but it was 
carefully limited to the diocese of Hereford and Wales.” It is 
to be doubted whether the bishop was any better off: there is 
very little likelihood that his own officers would be welcome in 
Wales and as little that royal or baronial officers would give more 
than the most perfunctory recognition to a commission addressed 


1 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1388-92, p. 172. For its form see above p. 12. 
*C.85/91: 3 February 1391. The certificate reads: ‘intimo quod Margaretam 
Layborn et Iohannam filiam Dauid Smyth de Salopia mee diocesis in quadam causa 
heretice prauitatis coram me mota propter earum manifestam contumaciam aucto- 
ritate mea ordinaria excommunicaui’. Thisillustrates how usefully these Significations 
of Excommunication may supplement episcopal registers: there is nothing about 
these women in Trefnant’s Register. 

3 Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. 334 ff.; Knighton, Chronicon, ii. 191 ff.; Registrum 
Iohannis Trefnant (Canterbury and York Soc.), pp. 238-9. 

4 Knighton, ii. 198. 5 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 202-3. 

® Registrum Trefnant, pp. 231 ff. ? Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 215: and see below. 

8 Reg. Trefnant, pp. 237 ff., 251 ff., 261 ff., 270 ff. ® Below: Appendixi. 

10 Reg. Trefnant, pp. 408-9 ; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1391-6, pp. 40-1. 
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to the bishop and invoking their aid in general terms. It is 
certain that when, in the following year, Trefnant was proceeding 
against Walter Brute, another Lollard of some notoriety, he 
obtained an entirely fresh commission addressed to sixteen 
knights and others by name, including the sheriff of the county 
and the mayor of Hereford. The occasion was, perhaps, ex- 
ceptional, since Trefnant appears to have been apprehensive of a 
demonstration when Brute was to be examined, but the powers 
in his general commission were, in all conscience, wide enough. 
It is noteworthy that these extraordinary commissioners were 
given authority to arrest and imprison and were required to report 
their proceedings to the king’s council, from whom instructions 
would be received regarding any offenders who might be arrested 
and imprisoned.!. On a later occasion Trefnant excommunicated 
Isabelle Prustes as a heretic and sedulous seducer of the people, 
and applied for a writ de excommunicato capiendo : she seemingly 
did not wait to be arrested, but asked to be absolved, and sub- 
sequently made a public renunciation of Lollardry and all heresy.? 

We may add, as illustrations of the relations between the 
bishops and the Crown in this matter, two incidents of the year 
1389. In March the sheriff of Northampton was required to 
imprison or otherwise compel forty-five persons named, the 
followers of a heretical chaplain John Wodewarde, to appear 
before the bishop of Lincoln,’ and in July seven heretics actually 
imprisoned in the king’s gaol at Old Sarum were ordered to be 
delivered to the bishop of Salisbury for chastisement.* 

Let us now turn to the king’s council, premising that, since the 
council records are, at this period, fragmentary,we cannot expect 
to obtain very complete knowledge of its activities in relation 
to heresy, although such documents as have survived probably 
afford adequate illustration of the authority it assumed and the 
general line of the policy it pursued. 

As we have already indicated, the year 1388 is a turning 
point. It would be hazardous to say that before that year the 
council had not actively intervened in questions of heresy or was 
deemed incompetent to do so. Apart from the implications of 
the form of commission devised in 1382, we know that in 1371, 
when the council had to deal with a case of sorcery—in itself 
heretical—although a lenient view was taken, the offender was 
required to swear that he had attempted nothing against 
the faith of Holy Church. But there is nothing to suggest 

1 Reg. Trefnant, pp. 410-11 ; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1391-6, pp. 354-5. 

2 Reg. Trefnant, pp. 144-5. 

3 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1385-9, pp. 667-8 ; Powell and Trevelyan, Peasants’ Rising 
and the Lollards, pp. 42-3. 


* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1389-92, p. 4; Powell and Trevelyan, op. cit. p. 44, 
5 Trans. R. Hist. Soc., Fourth Series, v. 35. 
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that before 1388 there was any deliberate attempt to bring 
to bear the authority of the council in the warfare against 
heresy. In that year; ; howarer, ; we learn of .four ‘iepiions 
incidents. e358 25.34 

It will be recalled that, arising on of the apnethdlings of the 
Candlemas parliament, cotnintiisions’ were :isbued: avithorizing the 
search for and seizure of héretical writings, ‘with a ‘view to their 
examination by the council. The first commission was issued 
on 30 March. On 2 May a writ was sent to Sir William Latimer 
requiring him to appear before the council with the heretical 
books and pamphlets that he had in his keeping. There is, 
we may remark, no real doubt that the word ‘ custodia ’ implies 
that Latimer had the books for his own use, just as in a similar 
case, nine years later, two Lollards are said to have heretical 
books ‘en leur garde’.2 In what manner it was ascertained 
that Latimer had Lollard writings in his possession we do not 
know. The first-fruits of the commission of 30 March, addressed 
to two knights, the sheriff and the mayor and bailiffs of Nottingham, 
appear in instructions given to the latter on 1 August to take 
security from certain heretics, whom they had arrested, to appear 
in the chancery on the sixteenth of the month to answer charges 
of violating the catholic faith and derogating and perversely 
expounding the teaching of the Church.* The sheriff also had 
arrested at least one alleged heretic, a chaplain named John of 
Stoke, who, upon his petition to the king, was mainprised to 
appear, when summoned, either before the council or before the 
archbishop of York or his commissary to perform what the council 
should prescribe.‘ This was in October: in November, appar- 
ently also as a result of the commission of 30 March, Robert 
Martel, a justice of the peace for Nottinghamshire, was instructed 
to arrest another chaplain, John Bradburne, who séems already 
to have been dealt with and ordered to refrain from preaching 
heresy :° Bradburne was now to be handed over to the officers 


1 Issue Roll Easter, 11 Ric. II, m.4; Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 236. W.T. 
Waugh, who cited this entry textually in his article on ‘The Lollard Knights’, 
Scottish Historical Review, xi. 71, dated it incorrectly 1387. 

2 Below, Appendix iii. 

3 C.54/229, m. 42: ‘ad respondendum super hiis que sibi ex parte nostra pro fidei 
catholice lesione et sacre doctrine derogacione et peruersa exposicione obicientur’ ; 
Cal. of Close Rolls, 1385-9, p. 519. 

4 C,54/229, m. 38: ’ coram nobis et consilio nostro seu archiepiscopo Eboracensi 
vel eius commissario quociens et quando super hoc racionabiliter fuerit premunitus 
ex parte nostra ad faciendum et recipiendum quod per dictum consilium nostrum de 
eo contigerit ordinari’; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1385-9, p. 529. 

5 C,.54/229, m. 28: ‘diuersas hereses et oppiniones nepharias sane doctrine multi- 
pliciter contrariantes ac in fidei ortodoxe eneruacionem palam et notorie redundantes, 
tam in ecclesiis dicti comitatus quam alibi, doceat et manuteneat, animo indurato, 
contra prohibicionem et inhibicionem nostras sibi incontrarium nuperime factas’. 
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and ministers charged to receive him by the archbishop of York. 
It is necessary to remember that the archbishop of York was the 
chancellor :. he.is described. as such in the writ for the arrest of 
Bradburne, although: seemingly the’archbishop would in this case 
act as his ordinary and not as the king’s representative. In both 
this case: and the case ef Stoke there is an apparent confusion 
between secular and ecclesiastical authorities—due doubtless to 
the two offices held by Thomas Arundel—which is, however, 
resolved by certain later cases. 

In 1392 a writ was addressed to the chancellor and proctors 
of Oxford stating that the council had learned that the Cistercian 
Henry Crumpe had been teaching heretical doctrines ; the uni- 
versity was therefore required to suspend him from scholastic acts 
and to warn him to appear before the council on the quinzaine 
of Easter (28 April) to answer the charges against him and to 
perform what the court should require of him.? The sequel 
follows a month later when, on the occasion of a meeting of the 
great council at Stamford, an assembly of bishops and doctors was 
convened by Archbishop Courtenay at the Carmelite friary there, 
before which Crumpe appeared and abjured his errors.* A case 
in 1397 strengthens the deduction we should otherwise draw that 
the council, having obtained a withdrawal or denial from Crumpe, 
remitted him to the appropriate ecclesiastical authority in order 
that he might make a formal abjuration. The later case concerns 
an obscure John Croft, who may conceivably be the same as the 
Thomas Craft who had been arrested and lodged in Stortford 
castle, and was required to be brought before the council at West- 
minster on the quinzaine of Easter 1397 together with his English 
books bearing upon the charge of Lollardry made against him.‘ 
The identification is not, however, an essential matter, since the 
documents relate to Consecutive stages in a single form of pro- 
cedure, and John Croft may well have spent a period under arrest 
and have been examined before the council as a preliminary to his 
appearance before the king at Windsor on 29 August, when 
he asked for pardon and renounced any heretical opinions he may 
have expressed. He took a comprehensive oath binding himself, 
among other things, not to read any English books of Lollard 
origin nor to suffer such books to be in his house. The bishop of 
Hereford, as his ordinary, was informed accordingly by a privy 


1C.54/229, m. 28: ‘ officiariis et ministris carissimi consanguinei nostri Thome 
archiepiscopi Eboracensis, Anglie primatis, cancellarii nostri, potestatem sufficientem 
ab ipso ad eundem Iohannem a vobis recipiendum in hac parte habentibus, tradi 
et liberari faciatis ’. 

2 Mediaeval Archives of the University of Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc.), i. 223-4; Cal. 
of Close Rolls, 1389-92, pp. 453-4. A copy, incorrectly dated by Shirley, will be 
found in Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. 358-9. 


3 Ibid. pp. 343 ff. * Below, Appendix iii. 
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seal letter—the normal instrument of the council—and, after some 
difficulty and delay, Croft took a further oath before the bishop, 
similar to that which he had already taken before the king.* 

The case of John Croft helps to explain an otherwise puzzling 
incident in 1395, when a number of heretics took an oath in the 
chancery, before the archbishop of York, abjuring Lollardry, on 
penalty of being punished with the forfeiture of all their goods 
to the king without further process of law. Here the archbishop 
of York seems plainly to be acting in a double capacity, in a 
secular capacity as king’s chancellor, and in an ecclesiastical 
capacity as ordinary, and two stages in the procedure, which 
would normally be consecutive, are here rolled into one.? In the 
case of William Dyvet, one of these heretics, we know that he 
had been confined in the town gaol at Nottingham and that the 
mayor and bailiffs had handed him over to the constable of 
Nottingham castle, who, as soon as Dyvet had taken his oath, 
was given formal instructions to -elease him, the chancery then 
being at Nottingham and p:-sumably quartered in the castle 
itself.* 

That the position of the council, and of the chancellor as 
ministerial head of it, was recognized in the country is evident 
from the petitions presented in the course of a dispute over the 
mayoralty of Northampton. A certain Richard Stormesworth, 
who desired the office for himself, made a series of detailed charges 
against the sitting mayor, John Fox: the charges resolved 
themselves into one of the active and unscrupulous promotion of 
Lollardry in the town.‘ These charges were rebutted by the 
bailiffs and commonalty, who, on 28 April 1392, sent a letter 
under the town seal to the chancellor and council testifying to 
Fox’s good conduct in the matter and inviting an inquiry.’ The 
further history of the disputants need not detain us,* but the 
incident serves to show how theological and civil disputes might 
be blended and how inevitably the king’s council, by reason of 
its general supervision over all departments of government, 
would be implicated. 

How wide was the purview of the council and how necessary 
its co-operation in dealing with heresy from 1388 onwards may be 
made clearer by a brief summary of a few further cases during 
this period. In January 1392 the mayor and sheriffs of London 
were required to make proclamation against secret assemblies for 

1 Reg. Trefnant, pp. 147-50. 

2? Cal. of Close Rolls, 1392-6, p. 487 ; Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 225. 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1392-6, pp. 435, 438. 

4 Powell and Trevelyan, The Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards, pp. 45-50. 

5 Below, Appendix ii. 

® Although John Fox was removed, Stormesworth did not succeed in his ambitions 
(Cal. of Close Rolls, 1392-6, pp. 56, 167, 439). 
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discussing heretical doctrines, and were required to make inquisi- 
tion and to arrest offenders, the council to be informed of their 
names.! In July 1395 the university of Oxford was instructed 
to expel all those who, after inquiry, were found to be Lollards ; 
anyone opposing the proceedings was to be brought before the 
council for punishment.? At the same time, the university was 
to report the conclusions of a formal examination of Wyclif’s 
Trialogus in order that, if necessary, action might be taken by 
the council.* In March 1397 William Lescrope was ordered to send 
before the king in person all the Lollards in his custody,‘ possibly 
in Marlborough castle, of which he was constable.6 In October 
of the same year instructions are, rather surprisingly, given to 
the bishop of Chichester to arrest all Lollards and other heretics 
in his diocese and keep them in prison until the king shall give 
further orders for their punishment.*® 

This language suggests that stronger measures might have 
been in contemplation. But although the idea may have been 
in the air, we can probably dismiss any suggestion that penalties 
were being seriously considered beyond those of imprisonment 
and forfeiture, which, in theory at all events, might be inflicted ; 
for the only penalty that remained was death. Everyone knew 
that across the Channel death by burning awaited the impenitent 
heretic, and enthusiastic clergy zealous for orthodoxy were not 
slow to threaten Lollards with the fire. We have no reason to 
doubt that William Swinderby was so threatened while under 
examination at Lincoln,’ and the words attributed by Walsingham 
to Henry Spenser, bishop of Norwich, that Lollard preachers in 
his diocese would be put to fire or sword, are so characteristic 
of the man that we may accept them as substantially correct.® 
But these were no more than threats: Lollards, or at least 
instructed Lollards, spoke of death by burning as inflicted by the 
pope and his cardinals on those who maintained God’s law, not 
as a penalty exacted in England.® 

But it would seem as though towards the end of Richard II’s 


1 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1389-92, pp. 530-1. 

? Foedera (ed. 1709), vii. 805-6 ; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1392-6, p. 434. 

3 Foedera, vii. 806 ; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1392-6, p. 437. 

4 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1396-9, p. 37. 

5 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1391-6, p. 309. Other castles were in his keeping, but 
they are less probable. 

6 C.54/240, m. 18: ‘omnes et singulos lollardos et alios prauitate heretica notorie 
suspectos in diocesi predicta commorantes a tempore in tempus capi, arestari et in 
prisona saluo et secure, quousque pro eorum punicione aliter duxerimus ordinandum, 
custodiri . . .’; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1396-9, p. 158. 

? Reg. Trefnant, pp. 238-9; he evidently refers here to the process at Lincoln : 
cf. ibid. pp. 231, 234; Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. 334—40. 

8 Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ii. 189. 

® Arnold, Select English Works of Wyclif, ii. 126. Cf. H. E. Winn, Wyclif : Select 
English Writings, pp. xxxii f. 
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reign a formal demand was made by the clergy for the institution 
of the death penalty. It began, it would appear, with the Lollard 
manifesto at the time of the Hilary parliament of 1395.1 There 
is no reason to suppose that this manifesto was presented to the 
receivers of petitions or formally introduced in any other way, 
despite its address to the lords and commons of parliament.* 
Formal petitions to parliament were not nailed to the doors of 
Westminster Hall * and St. Paul’s, even in the fourteenth century : 
but the copies thus exhibited and other copies circulated in the 
vulgar tongue became, of course, public property.‘ The members 
of the convocation of Canterbury sitting shortly afterwards at 
St. Paul’s were properly scandalized, as they were intended to be, 
and requested the archbishop of Canterbury and the archbishop 
of York, as chancellor, to move the king to use the secular arm 
to more effect against the Lollards, so that an end might be made 
of those infidels. A copy of the manifesto was also sent to the 
pope. Boniface IX, deeply moved, addressed the king and the 
two archbishops, urging further repressive measures ‘so that 
there may not one spark remain hid under the ashes, but that it 
be utterly put out’.? The pope also addressed others in the 
expectation that they would bring pressure on the king, not 
only bishops but, rather strangely, the mayor and sheriffs of 
London.’ This was in September, and the bulls presumably 
arrived late in the year. Whether any private moves were made 
by the clergy we do not know: 1396, with the negotiations and 
preparations for the French marriage, was not a propitious year 
for the consideration of other difficult matters. No parliament 


1 For the text of this much-discussed document see Annales Ricardi, pp. 174 ff., 
ante, xxii. 295 ff. (English version). 

2See Mr. H. 8. Cronin’s introduction, pp. xxvi—xlii, to Roger Dymmok’s Liber 
contra XII Errores et Hereses Lollardorum (Wyclif Soc.). Netter, writing long after 
the event and misled by the preamble of the document, is not a reliable witness 
(Doctrinale Fidei (1759), iii. 404 ; Fasciculi Zizaniorwm, p. 360). 

* That the petition, in the English version, was affixed to the door of Westminster 
Hall is established by the statement of the strictly contemporary Roger Dymmok 
(op. cit. pp. 9, 13, 15, 27, 29). The references to Westminster by the chroniclers in 
this connexion must be understood to refer to Westminster Hall and not to the Abbey. 

*The talk about the activities of the Lollard knights is idle monastic chatter, as 
W. T. Waugh demonstrated in his paper in the Scottish Historical Review, xi. 55-92. 
The question has been discussed anew by Mr. Cronin (loc. cit. and pp. xliv ff.) and Dr. 
Workman (John Wyclif, ii. 381 ff.). All three writers arrive independently at sub- 
stantially the same conclusion. 

5 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 223. It is possible that the Latin version of the manifesto 
was prepared for the door of St. Paul’s on the occasion of the meeting of convocation. 
Dymmok seemingly knew nothing of it: his Latin translation of the English version 
appears to be an independent one. 

® This is evident from the language of the bull of 17 September : cf. Cronin, op. cit. 
p. xxx, Workman, op. cit. ii. 400-1. 

7 Cal. of Papal Letters, 1362-1404, pp. 515-16; Reg. Trefnant, pp. 406-7. The 
translation of the last clause I have adapted from Foxe, Acts and Monuments, iii. 195. 
8 Reg. Trefnant, pp. 405-6; Cal. of Letter Book H, p. 428. 
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was held in 1396,! but it is to the Hilary parliament of 1397 that 
we should apparently refer a petiton addressed to the king and 
the lords of the realm in this present. parliament assembled and 
put forward on behalf of the bishops of both provinces.* The 
petition asks without disguise for a statute to be passed providing 
for the execution and forfeiture of impenitent heretics, as in other 
realms subject to the Christian religion. So long, however, as 
Richard II was king no such statute was made and no heretic 
was committed to the flames. 

Beyond this point I do not propose to trace the story of the 
co-operation of Church and State against heresy, although the 
history of the heresy laws and their application in the fifteenth 
century seems worth a more serious investigation than has yet 
been undertaken. I may, however, add some brief comments. 
The reign of Richard II is of far greater importance in this con- 
nexion than seems to have been realized. We cannot jump 
nearly two centuries from the events of 1222 to the statute of 
1401, as, for example, Maitland did in the addendum to his paper 
on the ‘ Deacon and the Jewess ’,® ignoring the slow process by 
which the secular power was brought to assent to the infliction 
of the extreme penalty on obstinate heretics. When sending 
William Sautre to the fire Arundel may have been minded, as 


Maitland taught us, to vindicate the right of the Church to declare 
that obstinate heresy is a capital crime, irrespective of the assent 
or dissent of parliament, and Lyndwood may quite genuinely have 
believed the chapter in the Sext sufficient by itself to bring a 
heretic to the stake. But none knew better than these men 


1 See list in Interim Report of the Committee on House of Commons, pp. 78-9. 

? Bulletin Inst. Hist. Research, xi. 152-4. Is it possible that this is the petition to 
which Purvey made reference in his ‘ determination’ eight years or so later, and of 
which he gave obviously incorrect details ? He stated that the petition was presented 
by assent of the two archbishops and the clergy, and that it asked for the suppression 
of English versions of the Scriptures. John of Gaunt (who was, in fact, present at 
the Hilary parliament of 1397) is said to have opposed, and an impossible speech is 
attributed to him (Deanesly, The Lollard Bible, pp. 444-5). 

3 Canon Law in the Church of England, pp. 176 ff.: cf. Holdsworth, History of 
English Law, i. 616-17. Stubbs, of course, treats in some detail the events from 1382 
onwards (Constitutional History (5th Ed.), iii. 365 ff.), but the documents were not 
then available to enable him to trace the course of events fully or accurately. See 
also Makower, Constitutional History of Church of England, pp. 185 ff. 

‘It is worth noting that there is no trace of either notion in the contemporary 
Annales Henrici Quarti, the writer of which supposes that Sautre was dealt with under 
the statute (Iohannis de T'rokelowe, etc., Chronica (Rolls Series), pp. 335-6): cf. Wal- 
singham, Historia Anglicana (Rolls Series), ii. 247. There is the further and, as it 
seems to me, fatal difficulty that the writ under the authority of which Sautre was 
burnt, is warranted ‘ per ipsum regem et consilium in parliamento’ and was in fact 
issued ‘ par avis des seignurs temporelx en parlement’ (Rot. Parl. iii. 459). The 
statute may have been formally promulgated after the writ, but here is ample parlia- 
mentary authority for the proceedings of the mayor and sheriffs. The reference in 
the writ to divine, human, and canon law does not alter the fact that these had no 
currency in England except by assent of king and parliament. 
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that, without the assent of the king, the Church was powerless 
to enforce the death penalty, or, indeed, without his co-operation, 
to repress heresy effectively at all. To them, too, it must have 
been clear that he change of dynasty had come opportunely. 
Henry IV, ‘zelator iusticie et fidei catholice cultor’, may have 
been more willing by nature than Richard II to persecute to the 
death : we cannot say that the one was more zealous than the 
other in upholding orthodoxy. ‘Obruit hereticos et eorum 
stravit amicos’, Richard said of himself in summing up his 
achievements :! and Arundel complimented him on the bulwark 
his opposition had provided against the assaults of the Lollards.? 
This was in 1396. The petition of 1397 shows that, however 
sensible the prelates may have been of Richard’s zeal, they wished 
it to go farther. And when Arundel returned from exile as a 
supporter of Henry IV, he was in a position to press, and the king 
in no position to refuse, the ultimate measure against heretics 
which hitherto in England had not received the sanction of the 
State. Nor were lords or commons in a mood to oppose what 
the Church desired and the king willed.‘ 

With the king in parliament the last word undoubtedly rested. 
That this was recognized in practice by ecclesiastical authority is 
clear from what has preceded. On the other side, the supremacy 
of the king in parliament had an important place in the teaching 
of the Lollards.5 Swinderby seems actually to have petitioned 
parliament in 1388, and Sautre would have done so in 1399: 
he desired personal audience of the king and the whole parliament, 
to whose authority he appealed.’? The idea that parliament is 
the final arbiter, not only in deciding the fate of any particular 
person but in determining general issues which involved the 
question of heresy, runs through Lollard literature of the early 
period. The manifesto of 1395 had its precursors. An earlier 
one is addressed to the king, the duke of Lancaster, and other 
great men of the realm, secular and ecclesiastical, assembled in 
parliament, and it asks them to ‘ hear, assent and maintain’ a 


1 R. Comm. on Historical Monuments, Inventory of Historical Monuments of London, 
i.31. Presumably the epitaph was composed in 1395 : cf. Foedera, vii.795-6. Richard 
used words to much the same effect on other occasions, as in writing to Arundel in 
1396 (Literae Cantuarienses, iii. 50) and, more formally, in the commissions from 
1382 onwards. 

® Literae Cantuarienses, iii. 49: ‘ qualiter contra Lollardorum insultus, in exaltacione 
fidei catholice, resistencia magnificencie vestre indies se murum defensionis opponit’. 

3 How early measures were concerted against heresy is clear from the earl of Nor- 
thumberland’s speech to convocation on 6 October 1399 (Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 239). 

* Rot. Parl., iii. 459, 466, 473-4. 

5 The reasoning upon which this was based is probably due to Wyclif: see De 
Blasphemia (Wyclif Soc.), pp. 109-110. 

® Above, p. 11. 

7? Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. 408: for date, see Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 257, There was 
no parliament sitting at the time. 
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series of propositions which are proved both by authority and 
reason. In 1388 or 1389, another manifesto defended the 
Lollards against their accusers: it contains a formal declaration 
of the willingness of the Lollards to submit to the correction of 
the king and his chivalry and the clergy and commons, ‘ yea, by 
death, if it be justly deemed lawful’. This is the note that 
Swinderby repeats in his ‘ appeal’ of 1391. He appeals, he says, 
from the bishop’s unrighteous judgement to the king’s justice ; 
and he puts in the forefront of his argument these reasons. The 
king’s court in such a matter is above the bishop’s court, for after 
the bishop has passed formal sentence of excommunication, he 
can do no more by his law, but must seek succour of the king’s 
law, and by a writ of significavit put a man in prison. Further, 
judgement of death lies in an action for heresy, and that doom 
may not be given without the king’s justice, ‘ and therefore openly 
I appeal to and send my conclusions to the knights of the parlia- 
ment to be shown to the lords and to be taken to the justices to 
be well advised ere that they give doom ’.’ 

The points of importance which emerge are these. For a 
century or so before 1382, heresy had been treated on a footing 
with any other ecclesiastical crime, and if the ecclesiastical 
authorities were unable to deal effectively with the occasional 
heretics who troubled them, the remedy was to apply for a signifi- 
cavit. From 1382, this was supplemented by a new procedure, 
the effect of which was to enlist the aid of the civil authorities in 
the apprehension of suspects and, from 1388, in the search for 
heretical writings. The king’s council, however, exercised super- 
vision over the execution of commissions for these purposes and 
assumed the right to examine suspected heretics. In effect, 
this meant not only the participation of the State, but its control 
over any action taken against organized heretical teaching, the 
virtual impotence of ecclesiastical authority (at any rate outside 
the universities) securing the acquiescence of the Church in this 
course. 

The government appear to have relied upon imprisonment 
and the threat of confiscation to induce submission. It is evident 


1 Select English Works of Wyclif, iii. 508. This has been ascribed to Wyclif, but 
on very slender evidence, and has been supposed to have been presented at the parlia- 
ment of May 1382. At the same parliament seven imprecaciones have also been 
supposed to have been presented. Nothing, of course, is more unlikely. They are 
incorporated in the treatise De Blasphemia (pp. 270-1) and are reproduced by Walsing- 
ham (Historia Anglicana, ii. 51-2). For another libellus that Wyclif is supposed to 
have presented to parliament, see Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. 245 ff. 

2 Select English Works of Wyclif, iii. 457. The reference here to the king’s chivalry 
as a synonym for the lords should be compared with the description applied to them 
in the petition of 1397: bound by the profession of chivalry to the defence of the 
Christian faith: see Bulletin Inst. Hist. Research, xi. 154, 

3 Reg. Trefnant, p, 272. 
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that, at the same time, there was a good deal of talk about the 
death penalty, started probably by heresy-hunters to terrify 
their opponents and used by the Lollards as the theoretical basis 
of their appeals to parliament to determine the issues in dispute. 
These appeals were not formal petitions to parliament, and we 
must not suppose that there was ever anything in the nature of 
a debate in parliament upon theological questions. But it was 
recognized on all hands that parliamentary sanction was necessary 
before judgement of death could be passed. The appeals, or 
rather manifestoes, were intended to enlist public sympathy, on 
the grounds that the Lollards were really orthodox and their 
opponents therefore heretical, and that to strengthen the hands 
of the ecclesiastical authorities by sanctioning severer methods of 
repression was to persecute the righteous. That these arguments 
obtained wide currency is certain: whether they influenced 
parliament must remain conjectural. Certainly Richard IT and 
his government were not deflected from their determination to 
repress Lollardry by all the means in their power: but these 
means did not include the fire, nor is there any reason to suppose 
that, despite the pressure of the Church, they sought the acqui- 
escence of parliament in the infliction of the ultimate penalty. 


H. G. RicHARDSON. 


APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS 


I.—Privy Seal letter of 9 March 1392, transmitting letter of 12 February 
from John Trefnant, bishop of Hereford, and authorising letters and 
writs under the Great Seal.1 


C.81/532, no. 7981. 


Richard par la grace de Dieu roi Dengleterre et de France et seignur 
Dirlande a lonurable piere en Dieu nostre treschier cousin lerceuesque 
Deuerwyk, primat Dengleterre, nostre chancellier, saluz. Nouz auons 
recus les lettres patentes de lonurable piere en Dieu leuesque de Hereford 
a nous enuoiees dont le teneur sensuit :— 


Excellentissimo in Christo principi et domino suo, domino Ricardo 
Dei gracia regi Anglie et Francie illustri ac domino Hibernie, Iohannes 
permissione diuina Herefordensis episcopus salutem in eo per quem reges 
regnant et principes dominantur. Vestre regie celsitudini tenore presen- 
cium significamus quod quidem Willelmus Swynderby, capellanum se 
pretendens, et Stephanus Belle literatus nonnullas conclusiones siue 
opiniones nepharias, in fidei ortodoxe subuersionem et tranquillitatis 
regni vestri notorie redundantes, in quampluribus locis nostre diocesis 


1 See above, p. 15. 
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asserere et predicare publice presumpserunt, quarum quedam heretice, 
quedam erronee, cetere vero male fouantes ac determinacionibus sancte 
matris ecclesie repugnantes, per nonnullos discretos viros famosos vtique 
sacre theologie et aliarum facultatum doctores in non modico numero 
propterea congregatos, habita inde prius bona et matura deliberacione, 
fuerant declarate ; quodque adheritis nobis prefatis doctoribus contra 
dictos Willelmum et Stephanum, ad respondendum super huiusmodi 
heresibus et erroribus ac ad faciendum et recipiendum in ea parte quod 
dictauerint canonice sanctiones, ad iudicium euocatos et mandatis ecclesie 
obedire nolentes, ymmo in dictis heresibus et erroribus pertinaciter per- 
sistentes, rite et legitime procedentes, terminis in illo negocio debitis ac 
iuris ordine et aliis de benignitate magna seruatis, eundem Willelmum 
per nostram diffinitiuam sentenciam declarauimus hereticum et excom- 
municatum, ac dictum Stephanum excommunicauimus et falsum infor- 
matorem in plebe et populi seductorem pronunciauimus iusticia exigente. 
Verum licet pro cohercione ac debita castigacione omnium illorum qui 
aliquas conclusiones et nepharias opiniones heresim vel errorem aliquem 
includentes infra nostras ciuitatem et diocesim Herefordensem extunc 
predicare, docere seu manutenere vellent, nobis ad eos, vbicumque infra 
dictas nostras ciuitatem et diocesim inuenire possent, arrestandos et 
capiendos et prisonis nostris propriis seu aliorum pro nostro beneplacito 
committendos per literas vestras patentes commiseritis potestatem, nos 
tamen prefatos Willelmum et Stephanum, nec per censuras ecclesiasticas 
nec vigore vestre commissionis huiusmodi, iusticiare valemus nec illorum 
refrenare maliciam aut contumaciam induratam, pro eo quod ipsi, postquam 
per nos fuerant super huiusmodi heretica prauitate conuicti, vt iudicium 
nostrum et iusticiam deludere valeant, se ad partes Wallie et comitatum | 
Cestrie ac alibi, vbi vigor dictarum literarum vestrarum nullatenus se 

extendit, illico transtulerunt cum eorum fautoribus et complicibus perperam 
latitando. Quare vestre regie celsitudini humilius supplicamus, affectu 
quatinus zelo fidei cuius semper estis, inspirante vobis Altissimo, defensores, 
de tali in ea parte remedio prouidere dignemini, per quod huiusmodi pre- 
sumptuosis et peruersis conatibus, salubriori modo quo fieri poterit, obuietur, 
ne ipsi aut alii, sub ficte sanctitatis velamine, sua vesana doctrina aut 
heretica seu communione pestifera animas populi vestri morbidas aut 
infectas efficiant, et simplices a fide catholica, sine qua non est salus, 
faciant, quod absit, errare seu quomodolicet deuiare, committentes nobis 
per alias literas vestras patentes vberiorem, si libeat, potestatem eosdem 
Willelmum et Stephanum et quoscumque alios, quos imposterum per nos 
hereticos declarari contigerit, vbicumque infra libertates vel extra, tam 
in Anglia et Wallia quam in comitatu Cestrie et alibi, vbi inueniri poterunt, 
cum celeritate qua comode poterimus, arrestandos et capiendos seu arrestari 
et capi faciendos et vestre aut nostre seu aliene prisone pro libito si oporteat 
mancipandos et saluo custodiendos, et extunc, nisi mandatis ecclesie 
obedire voluerint cum effectu, coram vobis et consilio vestro ducendos aut 
duci faciendos, vt pro eorum punicione viterius ordinare possitis prout 
de auisamento dicti consilii vestri, tam pro defensione et conseruacione 
fidei catholice quam pro repulsione huiusmodi errorum et prauitatum 
hereticarum, fore videritis salubrius faciendum. Et ne dicti Willelmus 
et Stephanus, fautorum suorum fulti presidiis, ad consueta subterfugia 
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valeant conuolare, et vt eos ad sancte matris ecclesie gremium prebeat 
redeundi materiam penarum asperitas aggrauata, distincte mandare 
dignemini quibuscumque ministris vestris in ciuitate et comitatu Here- 
fordensi et alibi vbicumque existentibus quod de tempore in tempus ex 
parte vestra, vbi melius expédire videbant, faciant publice proclamari 
quod nullus, cuiuscumque status, gradus aut preeminencie, sexus seu 
condicionis fuerit, prefatum Willelmum aut Stephanum, donec a suis 
heresibus et erroribus resipiscent et reconsiliati fuerint ecclesie sancte Dei, 
foueat, nec aliquis seu aliqui sint dictorum Willelmi aut Stephani, seu 
quorumque aliorum hereticorum eciam decetero conuincendorum, credentes, 
fautores seu receptatores, defensores aut in aliquo scienter tuitores, sub 
pena iuris que incumbit, videlicet forisfactura omnium et singulorum 
que erga vos forisfacere poterint, precipiendo eciam quod dicti ministri 
vestri sunt nobis intendentes in execucionem premissorum, quodque 
certificent vestram celsitudinem regiam seu consilium vestrum distincte 
et aperte de tempore in tempus sub sigillis eorum de nominibus omnium 
et singulorum quos in hac parte culpabiles contigerit inueniri. Vestram 
regiam celsitudinem in prosperitate votiua diu conseruet Altissimus ad 
salubre regimen regni vestri. Datum sub sigillo nostro in hospicio nostro 
Londoniis, duodecimo die Februarii anno Domini m™® ccc™® nonogesimo 
primo et nostre consecracionis tercio. 

Si nous desirantz en defense de la foi catholike, auxi come nous sumes 
tenuz de puruoier de couenable remede sur les perils plus plainement 
expressez en les dites lettres, volons et vous mandons que vous facez faire 
auoir au dit euesque nos lettres et briefs desouz nostre grant seal tantz 
et tieux come lui serront busoignables selonc leffect de ses lettres auantdites. 
Done souz nostre priue seal a Westmouster, le ix.iour de Marz lan de nostre 
regne quinzime. 


II.—Letter of 28 April 1392 to the Chancellor and Council from the Bailiffs 
and Commonalty of Northampton. 


Ancient Petition no. 10710. 


As honourables chanceller et sage et descret counseil nostre seigneur le 
roy les vos hombles et deuoutz seruants baillyfs et la commonaltee de la 
ville de Norhampton honours et toutz maners de reuerences. A vos 
tres reuerentes et treshonourables seigneuryes please assauoir que la ou 
Richard Stormesworth de Norhampton et autres de sa couyne maliciouse- 
ment vous ount enformez que Iohan Fox, ore tarde nostre maire de la ville 
de Norhampton, ad malement mesnez et gouernez la dicte ville, auxibien 
par mayntenance de Lollardye en subuersioun de Sainte Esglise et de la 
droite foy come par destourbance de la pees en contempt de nostre seigneur 
le roi, en meynte manere hainousement par le dit Richard sur luy mys, que 
le dit Iohan Fox ad bien et loialment gouernez la dicte ville et a droyt 
tretez le peple le roi deins sa baillye a son poair durant tote le temps de son 
mairaltee, come bien purra estre trouez, sil busoignera, par tote la pays la 
enuiroun. En tesmoignance des quelles choses a ycestes lettres auoms 
mys nostre commune seal. Done a Norhampton en nostre commune 
assemble, le lundy proschein apres le feste de seint George, lan du regne 
nostre seigneur le roy sesszisme. 


28 HERESY AND THE LAY POWER January 


IlI.—Privy Seal letter of 27 March 1397 to the Chancellor, authorizing writs 
under the Great Seal for the production of two Lollard prisoners before 
the Council. 


C.81/563, no. 11026. 


Richard par la grace de Dieu roy Dengleterre et de France et seignur 
Dirlande a lonurable piere en Dieu nostre trescher cousin leuesque Dex- 
cestre nostre chancellarie! saluz. Nous vous mandons que, par noz 
briefs affaire desouz nostre grand seal en due forme, donez en maundement 
as gardeins de nos chastelx de Brystuyt et de Stortford et a chescun de 
eux ou a leur lieutenantz qils Iohan Mountford, nostre prisoner esteant 
en nostre dit chastel de Bristuyt, et Thomas Craft, nostre prisoner esteant 
en le dit chastel de Stortford, pur certeines articles contenantz lollardrie, 
il facent amesner pardeuers nostre conseil a Westmouster sique ils y 
soient a la quinzeine de Pasque prochein venant sanz aucune defaute, 
portantz ouec eux sur certeine paine a expresser en noz ditz briefs, toutz 
les liures dengloys esteantz en leur garde ou qils purront auoir touchantz 
la dite lollardrie, pur les moustrer a lors a nostre conseil auantdit. Done 


souz nostre priue seal a Westmouster, le xxvij.iour de Marz, lan de nostre 
regne vyntisme. 


1 Sic. 











English Government Finance, 1377-1413 


PART I 


INANCE plays a considerable part in the tradition of 1399. 

The Lancastrian revolution, it has long been held, saved 
not only parliament and the constitution, but also the property 
of the subject. Henry IV was in fact the elected saviour of 
society, that is of the propertied classes, from an inconstant 
ruler who held property and promises alike in small respect. Had 
not Richard compelled men to seal blank charters, raised forced 
loans, and levied ‘ intolerable fines ’, all as the natural accompani- 
ment of that monstrous violation both of property rights and 
of his own pledged word, the sequestration of the Lancastrian 
inheritance ? Did not Henry on the contrary point out : 


it es noght my will that no man thynk it be waye of Conquest 
I wold disherit any man of his heritage franches or other ryghtes 
that hym aght to have ?+ 


And had not the good principle, as the result of Henry’s victory, 
triumphed finally over the bad, so that justice and security, 
credit and the honouring of obligations returned to England 
with the limitation of the monarchy? It is true that Henry’s 
honesty made for impoverishment, but at least he was honest : 
he had to be. And as between the two alternatives, a rich and 
irresponsible monarch ruling absolutely over a bankrupt people, 
or a pauper government dependent on the good will of its wealthier 
subjects, there could be no choice: on all grounds, but especially 
on moral grounds, the latter was infinitely preferable. Such at 
any rate were the views of many men, possibly in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth, certainly in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

There is, of course, much truth in this interpretation of the 
events of 1399. Few will deny the arbitrary inconsequence of 
Richard’s later years or on grounds whether of policy or moral- 
ity excuse his confiscation of the Lancastrian estates.? Again, 

1 Rolls of Parliament, iii. 423. 

2 It is probable that personal and political should be added to financial considera- 
tions in guessing at the motives behind Richard’s action, namely the desire to prevent 
the wide powers of the county palatine of Lancaster from passing into the hands of 


his rival. Cf. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, x. esp. pp. 203-10 on the palatinate, 
which had been made hereditary in February 1390. 
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whatever sympathy may be provoked by Richard’s sensitive, 
art-loving temperament and the provocation he had frequently 
received, there will be few to claim for him any measure of real 
statesmanship. It has frequently been pointed out that, even 
if despotism can be a good, Richard had neither the genius nor 
the application to make a good despot. But it does not follow 
from this that it is necessary to concede the whole Lancastrian 
position. Henry’s parliamentary title has recently been called 
in question,’ and what is at least a strong presumption has been 
established that the revolution of 1399 was not a parliamentary 
revolution at all, but a successful act of selfish usurpation, on 
which no parliamentary conditions were in fact imposed, although 
it is true that there was an attempt to impose them, perhaps more 
than one attempt, taking into account the history of the next 
few years. As Tout has written, ‘there was no clear-cut dis- 
tinction between the monarchical policy of the fifteenth and 
that of the fourteenth century. Henry IV ruled by the same 
machinery and through the same persons as Richard II’.? The 
idea of ‘ Lancastrian constitutionalism’ is therefore moribund, 
though it is not quite dead.* It will no doubt be found to have 
more and more life in it as the fifteenth century, and the study 
of the fifteenth century, advances, but it has little place in the 
revolution of 1399. It does not cause, but it is possible that it 
grows out of, the weakness of Henry IV. 

For weakness there undoubtedly was. This weakness, to 
quote Tout again,* ‘ made impossible any aggressions of the sort 
Richard had loved’. What was the cause of this weakness, 
if the cause was not solely parliamentary control ? One possible 
answer to that question is that it was primarily a financial weak- 
ness, brought about by the revolution: the real change in the 
financial position of the Crown under Henry IV lies in the com- 
parative weakness of its collecting power, and the rapid narrowing 
of the gap between the financial resources of the Crown and those 
of its greater subjects. It will be the object of this article to 
compare both the frequency and extent of Henry’s borrowings 
with those of Richard’s various governments, including the 
governments of the minority, and to contrast the extent to which 
Henry’s government, in comparison with that of Richard, de- 
faulted on its obligations. When that has been done it may be 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that most of Richard’s later 


1 By Mr. G. T. Lapsley, ante, xlix. 423 ff., 577 ff. 

2 Tout, Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, iv. 67. 

*Cf. T. F. Plucknett, ‘ Lancastrian Constitutionalism’, in T’udor Studies, 1924. 
The studies of Dr. S. B. Chrimes will help to illuminate this problem. Meanwhile, 
it does not seem that Professor H. L. Gray, in his recent Influence of the House of 
Commons on Early Legislation, is altogether justified in reverting to the older view. 

* Loc. cit. 
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acts, while often vicious in principle, were limited in effect and 
even not without some shadow of precedent. It may also appear 
that the revolution conducted by the alleged champion of property 
rights in 1399 did in fact largely destroy the confidence which 
it is supposed to have restored. 

This study is based on the receipt rolls of the two reigns 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Indications of the way 
in which these rolls must be handled owing to the misleading 
nature both of their totals and of many other entries, together 
with a corrected list of totals for Henry IV’s reign, have already 
been published.? The first step in this inquiry is, therefore, to 
publish a similar set of totals for Richard II. This will be found 
in Table A at the end of this article ;* but it should be noted 
that, to save space and avoid reduplication, this table combines 
in form certain characteristics of both Tables A and C in the 
article dealing with Henry IV.* 

The most illuminating facts that emerge from Table A are 
as follows. In the first place, Tout’s statement * that Richard’s 
average annual revenue was ‘in the neighbourhood of £140,000’ 
(actually £139,227), can only be maintained if nothing what- 
soever is deducted for book-keeping, that is, Tout’s statement 
is only true of the uncorrected totals. Actually, real and ficti- 
tious loans and the obscure entries labelled prestita restituta ° 
have to be deducted to the extent of nearly half a million pounds 
in all for the whole reign, and this brings the average of ‘ real’ 
annual revenue for 21 full years down to £116,500, well below 
the ‘more conservative estimate, say of £120,000’, attributed 
by Tout’ to Ramsay. The total might be slightly higher, if 
loans not repaid were reckoned into revenue, but as I make the 
maximum total of these loans to be just under £36,000,° the effect, 
spread over the whole reign, is small, and still leaves the average 
below £120,000. Henry’s ‘real’ average, on the other hand, 
is well below £90,000 and, though allowance must be made for 
the gaps in his series, for the possibility of some loans not being 
repaid, for the un-enrolled subsidy of 1404 and for the revenues 
of the Lancaster and Hereford estates, it is still very unlikely 


1 Classified as E. 401/527-614. 

2 Ante, xivii. 204-15. 3 See below, p. 49. 

* Loc. cit. pp. 211, 213. The fact that.on this occasion I am not concerned, as 
I was then, with normal assignment, explains the difference in construction. 

5 Chapters, iv. 213. 

* Their nature is discussed below, pp. 33-4, 41-2. 7 Loc. cit. n. 1. 

§ This is an absolute maximum. At the other extreme I should take the total 
amount of loans raised in and after August 1397, and not marked repaid, viz. about 
£18,000, as a basic minimum. Nothing less than a detailed search of the issue rolls 
for the entire reign, as well as for the reign uf Henry IV, could determine where, be- 
tween these two figures, the true total lies, but I am reasonably certain that the lower 
total is nearer to the truth. 
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that Henry’s real revenue approached an average of £100,000, 
i.e. it was probably about £20,000 a year less than Richard’s. 

The next point of comparison lies in the book-keeping totals 
of the two reigns. Owing to the inclusion of substantial items 
from four fragmentary rolls not taken into account before, Henry’s 
total is rather larger than the sum of the figures shown in my 
previous article, and in fact amounts to £254,288 6s. 53d. against 
Richard’s £493,939 14s. 3d. This yields an average of £10,171 
per term for 25 terms (the rolls for two more terms are missing 
entirely) against one of £11,225 for 44 terms (the roll for one 
term missing entirely). On the other hand, four of Henry’s 
25 rolls are fragmentary against one of Richard’s (his first term, 
representing only a quarter of the financial year), so that Henry’s 
average ought to be slightly higher. None the less, it is probable 
that the total book-keeping average sinks slightly under Henry, 
and it remains to determine what that means. 

This can best be done by analysing the book-keeping totals 
for the two reigns thus :— 


Average Per Term. , a F — = — Total. 
Richard IT ‘ £5119 £1867 £4239 £11,225 
Henry IV ‘ £4664 £5409 £98 £10,171 


The first of these comparisons suggests that there is not very 
much to choose between the borrowing activities of Richard and 
of Henry, particularly if it be remembered that for each reign 
loans not repaid are none the less calculated as true loans. If 
these loans are to be ruled out, Richard’s average will have to 
come down by something between £400 and £700, and Henry’s 
will also have to be reduced, but not by so much. That is to say, 
for all intents and purposes, the average borrowing activity per 
term of the two kings may be taken as approximately equal. 
It does not follow, however, that they always borrowed money 
from the same classes of people, and it will be necessary later on 
to analyse a list of each king’s creditors. 

The second comparison is entirely in Richard’s favour. It 
means, briefly, that on an average his exchequer officials cut 
£1867 worth per term of useless tallies, which could not be con- 
verted into cash by those who held them, while under Henry IV 
the average rises to no less than £5409 worth per term. This 
indicates a considerable degree of financial disorganization, and 


1 Loc. cit. Table C. 
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in particular an inability to get in revenue on the part of local 
officers of the Crown.! It also shows what is at the best a certain 
amount of miscalculation and misplaced optimism on the part 
of the exchequer, or at the worst a deliberate attempt to put off 
pressing creditors by means of what were known to be almost 
certainly worthless instruments of payment. The psychological 
effect of this great increase in the percentage of bad tallies cannot 
be neglected: repeated disappointment, whether his or theirs, 
can hardly have improved Henry’s relations with his creditors 
and may even be held to have played its part in the growing 
discontent with his rule which marks the early years of his reign. 
But before guesses of that kind can be substantiated it will be 
necessary, as in the previous case, to make and analyse a fist of 
those who received the largest number of bad tallies (in money 
value) in both reigns. 

The column headed Prestita Restituta shows a still more strik- 
ing difference between the two periods, but it is a difference 
which, for the present purpose, I believe to be much less important 
than the last. The exact nature of these prests is, perhaps, 
rather obscure, but they clearly fall into two main categories 
according to their size. Small ones, though never very common, 
may be found occasionally at almost any date within this period, 
but large ones are limited to the first eighteen years of Richard’s 
reign, i.e. they do not occur after 1395. The small prests are 
certainly of very little importance : they seem to represent actual 
cash advanced to and eventually handed back by an official, 
or not handed back but merely deducted from wages, or even 
assigned in favour of some one else, when the wages fall due. 
The large prests on the other hand, those running into several 
thousand pounds, are clearly connected with the procedure for 
making payments to armies in the field. The later and simpler 
method of financing such expeditions, i.e. the method adopted 
after 1395, was to make over the necessary assignments direct 
to the commanders themselves, who then seem to have made 
their own arrangements for collection or discount, whichever 


1It has been suggested to me by Mr. Postan that it might mean no more than a 
diminution in revenue from the customs, on which alone the great bulk of assignment 
was regularly made, He points out that the wool export was steadily declining and 
the cloth export steadily increasing during this period, and that the customs revenue 
to be drawn from cloth was only a small fraction of the revenue which could have 
been drawn from the raw wool out of which the cloth was manufactured. I do not 
dispute his premises, but apart from the extraordinary imbecility which the exchequer 
would have shown if it had not been aware of these facts, I do not think that they 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that the great increase in bad tallies under Henry IV 
is due to merely economic, unmixed with political, causes. See my ‘Mutua per 
Talliam, 1377-1413’ in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xiii. 73-84. 
Iam very grateful to Mr. Postan for having sent me this among many other valuable 
criticisms of this article. 
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was employed, but before that date the practice was merely to 
draft the assignments in the names of the commanders, and to 
make officials of the household or of the receipt responsible for 
the actual collection and transmission of the money, which 
became a ‘ prest’ while it was in their hands and a prestitum 
restitutum when they passed it on. One reason why this practice 
was abandoned during Richard’s reign may have been the fre- 
quent inability of the exchequer to resist the temptation of making 
further assignments in favour of third parties on the balances 
already ear-marked for the forces while they were still in the 
collecting officials’ hands. Perhaps it was in order to eliminate 
this temptation and the obvious confusion which must result 
from giving way to it which led to the substitution of household 
officials for tellers and chamberlains of the receipt and to the 
cutting down of the danger period, during which the money was 
actually under the officials’ control, from several months to only 
two or three days by the time of the first Irish expedition : after 
that expedition the paymaster method disappears entirely, and 
we must credit Richard’s government with a minor administrative 
reform. 

It will be seen that in any event all prestita restituta must be 
written off as mere book-keeping, as Ramsay has correctly pointed 
out,! and that the abrupt decrease in their number and value in 
the later years of Richard II’s reign has no political or economic 
significance.2, Once again, however, it will be necessary to look 


1 Revenues of the Kings of England, ii. 427. 

2 I confess I cannot follow a suggestion that the change may have had much more 
serious effects than this merely technical one, in that it may have revealed for the 
first time a hitherto hidden mass of bad assignment. This, it is said, would offer 
yet another explanation why the total of bad tallies rises so steeply under Henry IV. 
The idea seems to be that the existence of paymasters of the forces under Richard 
not only removes a whole mass of payments out of the receipt and issue rolls, but 
also makes it impossible to say whether the entries in the receipt rolls represent the 
first or the second assignment to the king’s creditor. To this I would reply: (a) the 
only payments removed out of the rolls at any time, other than a limited class which 
I will mention shortly, are the details of the total payment made by assignment to 
the commanders, whose total will normally appear in both series, while paymaster or 
no paymaster the details are seldom given. (b) If attempts were made to pay the 
king’s other creditors by assignment of the paymaster’s balances they must have 
been made by royal writ or tally. If by tally, they will appear in the body of the 
receipt rolls: if by written warrant only, they will ultimately appear as parts of what 
I have called ‘ complex ’ assignments, not in the body but in the right-hand margin 
of the roll. If they are unsuccessful assignments, i.e. if the paymaster cannot meet 
the writ or tally—and this is the special case that is in mind—everything depends on 
whether it is actually a writ alone or a tally which has been used. If it is a tally, the 
transaction will still be recorded (as a fictitious loan) in the receipt roll; if it is only 
a writ unaccompanied by a tally, it is true that all trace of the attempted transaction 
will probably disappear. The theory, then, is right to this limited extent, but the point 
is that the complete disappearance of bad writs, as distinct from bad tallies, of assign- 
ment from the records has nothing to do with the appointment or non-appointment 
of paymasters of the forces. It is true of all unsuccessful writs of assignment, when 
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more closely at the names of those who received prests and 
restored them before going more deeply into the question. 

To sum up so far, it will appear firstly that Henry enjoyed 
only about five-sixths of the real revenue of Richard, but that 
he borrowed quite as freely as Richard did, though not neces- 
sarily from the same persons, and this although in the matter of 
assignments he defaulted much more frequently upon his obliga- 
tions. This paradox demands an explanation. Secondly, in 
the matter of prestita restituta, it looks as if what is simply an 
important change in methods of book-keeping took place towards 
the end of Richard’s reign. We can get no farther without a 
more detailed examination. 

Nearly all the persons concerned in credit transactions with 
the Crown during this period fall at once into certain obvious 
classes. These are, firstly, the household, including the chamber, 
the three wardrobes, the king’s clerks, knights, and esquires, 
and the royal sergeants-at-arms. Then come the more public 
departments of the chancery, reckoning with it the office of the 
Privy Seal, and the exchequer. I have also placed one or two 
insignificant items proceeding from clerks of the signet under 
the same head, though at this date they belong more properly 
to the household. The justices, and other law officers of the 
Crown, should come next, but their contribution to this study 
is so insignificant that it did not seem worth while to keep them 
in a separate pigeon-hole, and they have accordingly been placed 
under the omnibus heading of ‘ local officials’, which includes 
the treasurers and victuallers of Calais, the lieutenants of Ireland, 
captains and constables of castles, wardens of the Scottish 
Marches, justices of Wales and Cheshire, sheriffs, escheators, 
customs collectors, clerks of works, and clerks of the king’s ships.. 
This exhausts the classification of direct Crown servants, and 
we come next to the Church, which appears under two main 
headings, viz. ‘ bishops’ and ‘ ecclesiastical corporations’. The 
second title takes its name from the great preponderance as 
lenders of regular monastic houses, but also includes a few secular 
clergy below episcopal rank, an occasional dean and chapter, 
friars minor or preaching friars, a hospital or two, and other 
charitable foundations. Laymen outside the king’s immediate 
employ fall naturally into four classes, viz. magnates, country 
gentry, burgesses, and citizens of London: the last deserve a 


they are unaccompanied by tallies, except of writs or bills under the Great Seal. This 
vitiates to some extent, though not I think seriously, my figures for fictitious loans, 
but again the point is that it vitiates them as much under Henry IV as under 
Richard II. See my ‘ Mutua per Tallia ’, loc. cit., and (for a full analysis of ‘ com- 
plex’ assignment) my ‘ Marginalia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls’, Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, vii. 70-3. 
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separate heading, because in both reigns their contributions easily 
out-weigh those of all the other cities and boroughs in the kingdom 
put together. This leaves out only aliens, and the list is complete 
except for a small appendix of persons unidentified. This 
appendix is insignificant for both reigns, partly because the 
receipt rolls themselves very often give a brief description of 
persons they mention, while, where they do not do so, the 
Chancery Calendars, particularly the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
usually make it possible to place a name almost immediately 
in the right compartment. 

Before going any farther, however, it is necessary to evolve 
some simple mechanism for equating two reigns of different length, 
viz. of 22} and 134 financial years; attested, moreover, by a 
slightly different weight of evidence. This could be done by 
taking averages, as before, but in detailed comparisons averages 
obscure the time factor and are apt not only to appear unreal 
but to be actually misleading. Another difficulty is that, while 
the 22} years of Richard’s reign contain one quarter-year, or half- 
term, and one term for which the rolls are missing, Henry’s 
reign is considerably more incomplete, containing as it does, 
out of a potential 27 rolls, only 21 full rolls and four fragments, 
the rolls for two whole terms having disappeared entirely. These 
difficulties are perhaps best surmounted by breaking Richard’s 
reign into two at the appropriate date of April 1389 (the end of 
the Michaelmas term), and treating each half of it as roughly 
equivalent to the whole reign of Henry IV. The effect is as 












































follows :— 

“rea” | saueae. Henry IV, 1399-1413. 
Rolls . > . 22} 21 21 + four fragments 
Years : ; 11? 1034 13} 


This approximation to equality as between the three periods and 
the number of rolls seems near enough to justify tabulating 
absolute totals for each period instead of striking averages for 
the whole of each reign. This method has the added advantage 
of comparing with each other and with Henry IV, firstly the 
Richard who, during the minority, the period of Michael de la 
Pole’s ascendancy and the Appellant régime, was continuously 
dependent on other people and, owing to his youth, was to some 


1 Appropriate because his personal power dates from May 1389. 
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extent excused direct responsibility, and secondly the Richard 
who governed personally, if erratically, from the scene in the 
council at Westminster on 3 May 1389 to the day of his deposi- 
tion, and certainly during that time bore the full responsibility 
for what was done. It is also worth noting that the earlier 
Richard is nowhere accused of the same sort of financial depreda- 
tion as the later Richard, so that the extent to which the Crown 
at these different times in his reign did in fact borrow and default 
and advance money makes of itself an interesting comparison.! 

We may perhaps begin by reviewing in rather general terms 
the financial operations of the Crown in the period 1377-1413, 
together with the effects upon them of the events of 1399: a 
more detailed survey, together with the statistical particulars, 
will be found in the second part of this article.? 

In the first place detailed examination makes clear that the 
need to borrow was not in fact so constant over both reigns as 
the original index numbers * suggest. In round figures Richard’s 
government borrowed £156,000 between 1377 and 1389 and only 
£69,000 during the rest of the reign, against Henry’s £117,000 
over a slightly longer period than either of these. Excluding 
government officials of all kinds, the “ genuineness’ of some of 
whose loans is sometimes open to question, the figures are £121,000,* 
£53,000, and £94,000 respectively, and the averages £5041, £2650, 
and £3750 per term. In other words, considerably less money was 
being borrowed by the Crown in the ten and a half years immedi- 
ately preceding the revolution of 1399 than at any other time in 
the whole period of thirty-six years under consideration, though, 
as we have seen, the averages conceal the fact that nearly four- 
fifths of the borrowing in the middle period is confined to the 
three years 1396-9. 

The ‘ exchequer years’ (Michaelmas to Michaelmas) in which 
‘genuine’ loans® amount to five figures are, for Richard, 
1378-9, 1381-2, 1383-8 (the Appellants being in control for 
the last two years of that period), 1394-5, and 1396-7. Under 
Henry IV, for only six of whose years complete figures exist, the 
critical terms are 1399-1400, 1401-2, and 1406-7. Of these, 
1396-7, with over £30,000, and 1406-7 with about £21,000, 


1 It is of course true that during the second part of Richard’s reign the abnormalities 
tend to be concentrated in the last three years, but that seems to be no reason for 
depriving him of whatever credit may be due for the seven ‘ good’ years. None the 
less, in what follows the fact that the greater number of his later real and fictitious 
loans, though hardly any of his prestita restituta, do in fact pelong only to the short 
period 1396-9 requires to be borne in mind. 

? Meanwhile summary statistics, sufficient for the present purpose, will be found 
in Table B, below pp. 50-1. 3 Above, p. 32. 

* Excluding also a so-called ‘ loan ’ (really a prestitum restitutum) of £14,480 3s. 10d. 
made by the earl of Buckingham in 1380. This will be dealt with in the detailed survey. 
5 Again excluding Buckingham’s. 
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represent the known peaks in each reign, but in spite of their 
lateness it remains true to say that each king borrowed less on 
an average in his later than in his earlier years. The political 
occasions of these great loans are sufficiently obvious; the 
French war, Richard’s two marriages, the first Irish expedition, 
the autocracy of 1397-9, the rebellions in Wales and elsewhere 
under Henry. But out of the nine years of really heavy borrow- 
ing and the grand total of £174,000 in Richard’s reign Richard 
himself cannot be held personally responsible for more than five 
of the years and two-thirds of the total, while Henry is not only 
responsible for the whole of his £94,000, but also for a further 
amount, which is unknown owing to the fact that for four of his 
terms the rolls are fragmentary and for two entirely lost, while for 
the whole period of his personal rule Richard’s records are complete. 

To sum up, the government in Richard’s early years was 
obliged to borrow freely, especially from aliens and from the 
mayor and aldermen of London; the mature Richard, borrowed 
hardly at all in four years, very little in another three years, and 
really heavily in only three years out of ten; while lastly the 
usurper Henry tried steadily, and not unsuccessfully, to raise 
whatever money he could, principally from a group of individual 
Londoners, and as late as 1407, though perhaps not later, was 
still straining every nerve to raise funds. 

There is, of course, little doubt that Henry could borrow as 
easily as Richard or, for that matter, as easily as Edward III. 
But it is interesting to find that in practice he often did not 
borrow from the same people as his predecessor.!. Thus, while 
Henry raised considerably more from individual Londoners, 
though not from the mayor and aldermen, than had ever been 
raised before, and while he raised distinctly more from magnates, 
and slightly more from bishops, than Richard ever did, he raised 
considerably less from monasteries, country gentry, and the 
smaller boroughs, and a very great deal less from aliens, than the 
government of Richard’s minority had done.” It is clear, then, 
that Henry’s government depended for financial backing less 
upon anything that might be called ‘ national’ support than on 
a fairly small group of wealthy, independent Englishmen, and 
this conclusion throws at least a little light on the forces at work 
in 1399. By that date the men of property, with the exception 
of Henry himself, the Londoners, and the wreck of the Appellant 
party, had not suffered appreciably from Richard’s alleged 
depredations, but on the other hand there was a good deal of 


1 See the first part of Table B. 
*This may simply reflect a change in the organization of English trade. The 
decline begins well before the middle of Richard’s reign and is clearly non-political. 
It will be examined in the detailed notes under ‘ Aliens’ (in Pt. ii.). 
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political discontent and those who felt it may have been pre- 
pared to capitalize the misfortunes of others in order to put the 
principal victim, Henry, on the throne and keep him there, 
possibly, as will be seen, at no small profit to themselves. 
Whether there had in fact been any real danger of a general 
attack on property in 1399 is much more open to question than 
the existence of a strong contemporary belief that such a danger 
was a very real one. 

Meanwhile, there is a second main area of comparison between 
the two kings in the relative value of their bad tallies or fictitious 
loans. It should be explained at this point that over the whole 
period the nominal totals under this head are inflated by repeti- 
tion ; that is to say, a man may be disappointed e.g. three times 
over in a sum of, say, £100, which is owing to him ; on e.g. three 
successive occasions he may receive a bad tally for the same 
sum. Hence what is really only £100 will appear as £300 under 
the head of fictitious loans. However, it would not only be an 
endless labour to eliminate this element of repetition from the 
calculation of totals on the receipt rolls but it would also be to 
a great extent labour misapplied, for the fact that in the imaginary 
case just cited the king’s real debt was only £100 is of less impor- 
tance than the fact that the creditor had had, so to speak, £300 
worth of disappointment while the receipt rolls had been falsified, 
according to modern ideas, not by £100 but by £300. The gross 
figures for fictitious loans have, therefore, been accepted in the 
tables and throughout this article, but it must be remembered 
that they do not represent the net indebtedness of either Richard 
or Henry but only the amount by which their promises to pay, 
often repeated promises to pay the same sum, fell short of their 
achievement,! and also the extent to which the undifferentiated 
totals in the rolls themselves must be discounted on this par- 
ticular score. On the other hand, it is of course true that in esti- 
mating the volume of discontent the number of disappointed 
creditors is more important than the total value of fictitious 
loans, and accordingly in such cases numbers and names ? will, 
where possible, be given. 

Bearing these facts in mind we may turn to the second main 
division of table B.* The figures in this division are remarkable. 
They show that the face value of worthless tallies cut by Henry’s 
exchequer was over three times as much as the average under 
Richard, viz. (in round figures) £135,000 against £45,000 and 
£37,000 respectively for the two periods of Richard’s reign. Of 
this enormous increase in untrustworthiness and insecurity of 

1 Actually under-estimated throughout the period owing to the impossibility 


of tracing bad writs in the same way as bad tallies of assignment. Above, pp. 34-35. 
? See the second part of this article, 3 See below, p. 50. 
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payment under Henry a slightly larger proportion is, it is true, 
borne by employees of the Crown, especially the household, but 
there is not a single one of all the headings used for the purposes 
of this article, from ‘ household’ to ‘ unidentified ’, which does 
not show an increase, usually a very large increase, over the 
amount recorded in either period of Richard’s reign. Apart from 
the household and ‘local officials ’, the most striking examples are 
‘magnates ’, and ‘ London ’, though ‘ bishops ’, too, show a fairly 
heavy increase. The fact that these classes correspond to those 
in which there were also large ‘ genuine’ loans in Henry’s time, 
though not unnatural, for the two types of loan are intimately 
connected, is partly a coincidence ; for fictitious loans were the 
result not only of non-repayment of real loans, but also of failure 
on the government’s part effectively to meet other admitted ob- 
ligations, such as the cost of guarding the Scottish marches or 
of governing Ireland. None the less it looks as if the very classes 
which had helped Henry to become king were precisely those 
which suffered most from the dilatoriness and impotence of his 
exchequer, and this should certainly help to explain his rapidly 
growing unpopularity and insecurity upon the throne. It was 
not that he ever repudiated what he owed—he was careful to 
reserve the stigma of repudiation for his predecessor—but he 
was apt to be an unconscionably long time in making effective 
payment. Men of ample means, such as Richard Whittington, 
substantial merchants not unaware of the intricacies of Crown 
finance and conscious that to press the struggling government 
too hard would be the surest way to lose their money, these might 
be content to wait, especially if, as seems likely, they stood to 
make a handsome profit on the transaction, but magnates, like 
the Percies who, after making Henry king, had had to find part 
of their reward in defending a Scottish march for two or three 
years at what was virtually their own expense, might not be alive 
to these considerations. It certainly seems, although the gaps 
in his receipt rolls make guessing dangerous and, moreover, it is 
not wholly clear which is cause and which is effect, as if Henry’s 
unpopularity and the value per year of his fictitious loans tended 
to wax and wane together: their number tends to decline steeply 
after 1407. 

However that may be, it is absolutely certain that for some 
years at least nothing was gained in the matter of fictitious 
loans, and a great deal lost, by the action of the moneyed interests 
in 1399. In the last ten and a half years of Richard’s reign 
fictitious loans were easily at the lowest figure they reached over 
the whole period, perhaps the lowest for half a century,' viz. 

1 The most casual inspection will reveal the frequency of large fictitious loans in 


the second half of the reign of Edward III. In 1369-70 a quarter of all the numerous 
tallies of assignment turned out to be bad tallies. 
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£37,000, of which, moreover, £26,000 were owed to his own house- 
hold and local officials and only £11,000 to persons outside the 
administration. This must be contrasted with the £95,000 to 
the household and £39,000 to outsiders (plus an unknown quan- 
tity from the missing rolls) in the thirteen and a half years of 
Henry’s reign.! 

The second main conciusion must therefore be that the re- 
volution of 1399, like many others, proved to be disappointing 
in its financial results, at any rate to some of its supporters, par- 
ticularly among the magnates, and that of this particular feature 
the real weakness of Henry’s position as king was both an effect - 
and a cause. 

Compared with the other two the third division in table B?, 
relating to prestita restituta, is not of great importance. The 
fact is that the very steep and uniform decline in the value and 
number of prests which clearly begins in the second half of 
Richard’s reign probably reflects, as we have seen, merely a change 
in administrative method, perhaps only a change in book-keeping, 
rather than any matter of profound historical significance : in- 
deed, it is likely that it was not in the least affected by the 
revolution. An analysis of the large ‘loan’ credited to the earl 
of Buckingham as commander of the expedition sent to Brittany 
in 1380 * suggests that at the beginning of the period it was, as 
we have seen, the custom to finance a military or naval expedition 
out of a large sum in assignments to be received and forwarded 
to the commanders by officials of the household or of the receipt 
of the exchequer. These assignments would be entered in the 
issue roll under the names of the military or naval commanders 
at the date when they were actually made, which would also 
be regarded as the date of the original ‘ prest’ to the officials. 
In the body of the receipt roll, however, they appear twice over, 
viz. both as assignments, and at a later date, as ‘ prests ’ repaid 
by the financial officials when their temporary responsibility had 
ended, in which capacity they are entered and summed in the 

main column of the receipt roll as if they were real revenue. But 
this of course they are not, owing to the fact that, as already 
stated, they also appear in the body of the roll as ordinary assign- 
ments. It is clear that they can only be counted once as revenue,‘ 
and they are more properly counted for that purpose as assignments. 

We have also seen that in the second half of Richard’s reign 


1 The percentage relation of fictitious loans to (a) nominal, (6) real revenue in these 
periods is, for Richard (a) nominal, less than 3 per cent. ; (6) real, less than 34 per 
cent., while for Henry it is (a) nominal, 11 per cent. ; (6) real, 14 per cent. 

2 See below, p. 51. 

3 For the details of this analysis see the second part of this article. 

* Hence no tally was levied for prestita restituta: they are always entered in the 
treasurer’s receipt roll without the dot indicating the cutting of a tally. 
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payment under Henry a slightly larger proportion is, it is true, 
borne by employees of the Crown, especially the household, but 
there is not a single one of all the headings used for the purposes 
of this article, from ‘ household’ to ‘ unidentified ’, which does 
not show an increase, usually a very large increase, over the 
amount recorded in either period of Richard’s reign. Apart from 
the household and ‘local officials ’, the most striking examples are 
‘ magnates ’, and ‘ London ’, though ‘ bishops ’, too, show a fairly 
heavy increase. The fact that these classes correspond to those 
in which there were also large ‘ genuine’ loans in Henry’s time, 
though not unnatural, for the two types of loan are intimately 
connected, is partly a coincidence ; for fictitious loans were the 
result not only of non-repayment of real loans, but also of failure 
on the government’s part effectively to meet other admitted ob- 
ligations, such as the cost of guarding the Scottish marches or 
of governing Ireland. None the less it looks as if the very classes 
which had helped Henry to become king were precisely those 
which suffered most from the dilatoriness and impotence of his 
exchequer, and this should certainly help to explain his rapidly 
growing unpopularity and insecurity upon the throne. It was 
not that he ever repudiated what he owed—he was careful to 
reserve the stigma of repudiation for his predecessor—but he 
was apt to be an unconscionably long time in making effective 
payment. Men of ample means, such as Richard Whittington, 
substantial merchants not unaware of the intricacies of Crown 
finance and conscious that to press the struggling government 
too hard would be the surest way to lose their money, these might 
be content to wait, especially if, as seems likely, they stood to 
make a handsome profit on the transaction, but magnates, like 
the Percies who, after making Henry king, had had to find part 
of their reward in defending a Scottish march for two or three 
years at what was virtually their own expense, might not be alive 
to these considerations. It certainly seems, although the gaps 
in his receipt rolls make guessing dangerous and, moreover, it is 
not wholly clear which is cause and which is effect, as if Henry’s 
unpopularity and the value per year of his fictitious loans tended 
to wax and wane together: their number tends to decline steeply 
after 1407. 

However that may be, it is absolutely certain that for some 
years at least nothing was gained in the matter of fictitious 
loans, and a great deal lost, by the action of the moneyed interests 
in 1399. In the last ten and a half years of Richard’s reign 
fictitious loans were easily at the lowest figure they reached over 
the whole period, perhaps the lowest for half a century,' viz. 

1 The most casual inspection will reveal the frequency of large fictitious loans in 


the second half of the reign of Edward III. In 1369-70 a quarter of all the numerous 
tallies of assignment turned out to be bad tallies. 
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£37,000, of which, moreover, £26,000 were owed to his own house- 
hold and local officials and only £11,000 to persons outside the 
administration. This must be contrasted with the £95,000 to 
the household and £39,000 to outsiders (plus an unknown quan- 
tity from the missing rolls) in the thirteen and a half years of 
Henry’s reign.! 

The second main conclusion must therefore be that the re- 
volution of 1399, like many others, proved to be disappointing 
in its financial results, at any rate to some of its supporters, par- 
ticularly among the magnates, and that of this particular feature 
the real weakness of Henry’s position as king was both an effect - 
and a cause. 

Compared with the other two the third division in table B?, 
relating to prestita restituta, is not of great importance. The 
fact is that the very steep and uniform decline in the value and 
number of prests which clearly begins in the second half of 
Richard’s reign probably reflects, as we have seen, merely a change 
in administrative method, perhaps only a change in book-keeping, 
rather than any matter of profound historical significance: in- 
deed, it is likely that it was not in the least affected by the 
revolution. An analysis of the large ‘loan’ credited to the earl 
of Buckingham as commander of the expedition sent to Brittany 
in 1380 * suggests that at the beginning of the period it was, as 
we have seen, the custom to finance a military or naval expedition 
out of a large sum in assignments to be received and forwarded 
to the commanders by officials of the household or of the receipt 
of the exchequer. These assignments would be entered in the 
issue roll under the names of the military or naval commanders 
at the date when they were actually made, which would also 
be regarded as the date of the original ‘ prest’ to the officials. 
In the body of the receipt roll, however, they appear twice over, 
viz. both as assignments, and at a later date, as ‘ prests ’ repaid 
by the financial officials when their temporary responsibility had 
ended, in which capacity they are entered and summed in the 
main column of the receipt roll as if they were real revenue. But 
this of course they are not, owing to the fact that, as already 
stated, they also appear in the body of the roll as ordinary assign- 
ments. It is clear that they can only be counted once as revenue,‘ 
and they are more properly counted for that purpose as assignments. 

We have also seen that in the second half of Richard’s reign 


1 The percentage relation of fictitious loans to (a) nominal, (6) real revenue in these 
periods is, for Richard (a) nominal, less than 3 per cent. ; (5) real, less than 3} per 
cent., while for Henry it is (a) nominal, 11 per cent. ; (6) real, 14 per cent. 

2 See below, p. 51. 

3 For the details of this analysis see the second part of this article. 

* Hence no tally was levied for prestita restituta: they are always entered in the 
treasurer’s receipt roll without the dot indicating the cutting of a tally. 
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the officials of the receipt tend to disappear from this process ; 
assignments being either made through officials of the household, 
as in the first Irish expedition, or immediately in favour of the 
persons who are actually to spend the money, i.e. without ever 
creating at an earlier date the (fictitious) credit fund or ‘ prest ’. 
By this time, moreover, even when prests are made, the period 
or term of the prest may be as short as two or three days, thus 
clearly indicating its artificial character. After 1395, even the 
officials of the household drop out and practically all assign- 
ments are made direct, so that these large prests tend to disappear 
entirely. The change is of technical interest, but little more ; 
it had already begun, in the case of the second Irish expedition, 
under Richard II. It does not seem to affect the total volume of 
assignment, which was certainly heavy under Richard, as it had 
been under Edward III, and was perhaps even heavier under 
Henry IV:! it merely straightens the channel through which 
assignment flows. 

So far then the evidence of the receipt rolls on the purely 
financial point is definitely in Richard’s favour. In the last 
half of his reign, as at no other time in the period under con- 
sideration, exchequer promises to pay substantial lenders are 
being met with reasonable promptitude, and borrowing is not 
being employed to excess. But this applies principally to the 
period 1389-96, and the whole gravamen of the financial charge 
against Richard, the charge which Henry and his supporters 
pressed in 1399, is that in his last three years he not only did 
raise abnormal sums of money but also repudiated, permanently, 
his obligations. The detailed accusations are too well known 
to quote in detail: they include forced loans, the levying of 
fines, the compulsory sealing of blank charters, unjust forfeitures, 
and a special form of blackmail extorted from the counties near 
London. In them, if true, may be found a substantial cause of 
the revolution. But little, if any, attempt has hitherto been 
made to inquire how far these charges may be the. product of 
distortion, malice, and exaggeration, and on this point, too, the 
receipt rolls have certain evidence to give. 

That there was some basis in fact for all, or nearly all, these 
charges no one will deny: the receipt rolls make no attempt 
to conceal the yield of fines and forfeitures, of loans, forced or 
otherwise but not repaid, and of at least one of the county con- 
tributions, that of Essex: on the contrary, they are set out in 
detail. But the total is much smaller than we should expect 
after reading the lurid accounts in the chronicles. Thus, in his 


1Cf. ante, xliii. 172-80, Practice of Assignment in the Later Fourteenth Century, 
and ante, xlvii. 204-15, Receipt Roll Totals under Henry IV and V, especially the figures 
for assignment on p. 213. 
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last three years Richard borrowed rather under £40,000, and 
of this total about £18,000 eventually remained unpaid. Fines 
coram concilio (a new form) are easily distinguishable and amount 
to the relatively small sum of £2456 6s. 8d., levied from only 
twenty-six persons in all, some of whom appear to have been 
royalists.1_ Forfeitures of Appellant goods and chattels come to 
£8496 7s. 73d., which may be compared with £15,615 17s. 11d. 
worth of royalist goods and chattels forfeited in 1386-8. Both 
figures, of course, exclude lands, the value of which there is no 
means of determining from the receipt rolls, and there may be 
other substantial omissions which between them prevent the 
comparison from being very illuminating. The only county 
contribution which I have been able to find in the receipt rolls 
is that of the men of Essex who, apparently with great difficulty, 
discharge the entire sum of 2000 marks, with which they have 
been burdened, in twelve payments made between 13 May 1398, 
and 30 January 1399. There is no trace of blank charters, but 
I have found several payments pro tot denariis in quibus recog- 
noscunt se teneri domino Regi per recognicionem in scaccario 
Regis. As far as I know, this formula occurs only during 
Richard’s last years, and probably reflects some method of ex- 
tortion such as the use of blank charters, but only five persons 
are involved (though there is an e¢ alii with one of them) and the 
total is only £543 6s. 8d. 

Of all these payments those which may be condemned at sight 
are the fines and forfeitures, the recogniciones just mentioned, 
and the Essex contribution, totalling in all some £12,829 7s. 74d. 
This is not an unduly large sum, but the manner of its collection 
alone would be quite enough to cause considerable alarm and 
irritation in London and in the neighbouring shires, and it has 
to be remembered both that the chronicles make specific allega- 
tions which suggest more abandoned methods and a much larger 
total, and also that the silence of the receipt rolls is not evidence. 
The argument ex silentio is seldom convincing, and least of all 
in this case for the receipt rolls do not profess to be a complete 
register of anything but tallies, and money illegitimately raised 
by Richard may easily have been intercepted on its way to the 
receipt, e.g. by payments per breve regis, in which case they 
might not figure in the rolls at all. 

However this may be, many will think that at least the £18,000 
worth of loans which Richard failed to repay at all should 


1E.g. John Hermesthorpe (£250), William Glym (£133 6s. 8d.), Laurence Drew 
(£93 6s. 8d.). 

? Tout, Chapters, iv. 48 n., remarks that he failed to find in the Public Record 
Office the specimens that Ramsay, Genesis, ii. 344, asserted to be there, though he did 
find ‘ numerous indentures between individuals and royal agents, notably John Drax, 
covenanting to lend the king money ’. 
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definitely be added to the sum total of his depredations, making 
a minimum of nearly £31,000 worth of extortion altogether. 
But there is something odd about these loans. Richard began 
to borrow heavily in the Michaelmas term of 1396-7, but it is 
only the loans made in and after the close of the Easter term of 
1397 which he generally fails to repay, and even among these 
there were several, as the detailed survey will show, which were 
in faet repaid before the end of his reign. If Richard had always 
meant to repudiate, it is difficult to find any reason for these 
scattered exceptions. 

It is again odd, if Richard meant to repudiate, that he should 
have taken such especial pains to enrol these loans in the chancery 
as well as in the exchequer, and to issue to lenders letters patent 
of acknowledgement under the Great Seal, containing a definite 
promise to repay at Easter 1398. During the greater part of 
his reign this procedure had only been adopted when a good deal 
of money was being borrowed from several lenders at once: it 
is an especially solemn procedure, employed for example in the 
numerous loans raised on the advice of the great council early 
in 1379. There was nothing new about the outward form of it 
in 1397. Moreover, it may be pointed out that the sum total 
obtained by repudiation (say £18,000) was hardly a sum worth 
having, considering the risks involved in offending so many in- 
fluential persons and towns :! after all, Richard’s average income 
at this date was perhaps nearer £120,000 than £100,000. It is 
indisputable that Richard did not repay on the agreed date, 
Easter 1398, but it was no new thing for a fourteenth-century 
government to keep its creditors waiting, and it is at least 
arguable that, though he was strictly in default, he may still 
have meant to repay, but that he was surprised by the necessity 
for the second Irish expedition ?.and by the revolution which 
followed it. Or again, Richard may have thought that he had 
taken surety from the propertied classes in England by borrowing 
this comparatively modest sum, and that until he repaid it he 
was safe, i.e. safe to go to and remain in Ireland, which is not to 
say that he did not mean to repay it on his return. If he really 
thought that the hope of recovering the money they had lent 
would keep the lenders loyal he was mistaken; but so were 
the lenders if they thought, as they may have done, that a new 
king would see to their rights, for, while seizing as much of 
Richard’s property as he could lay his hands on, Henry, unlike 

1 In round numbers the figures are: bishops (2) £1100, magnates (1) £100, country 
gentry (36) £1220, London (mayor and aldermen) £6570, other towns (71) £5550, 
religious (72) £3180, aliens (1) £330. 

2 On the other hand, the main cause of that expedition, viz. the earl of March’s 


death, occurred as late as 15 August 1398, when Richard was already over four 
months in default (Easter 1398 fell on 7 April). 
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Richard with the Lancaster estates,1 never made the slightest 
attempt to honour his rival’s obligations. Indeed, the financial 
record of the two kings suggests that Richard’s word, at any rate 
before 1398, represented the better security.” 

It is highly unlikely that Richard’s ultimate intentions about 
his last great series of loans will ever be known for certain, but 
even if the accepted view can be shaken—which is doubtful— 
by such arguments as these, it may still be urged that repayment 
or no repayment, these loans of Richard’s were vicious because 
they were forced loans. Here again we are dependent on the 
well-known statement in the chronicles: there is nothing in the 
record evidence per se to suggest that these loans were any more 
or less ‘ forced’ than the great loans, notably those of 1379, taken 
earlier in the reign. As far as one can tell the procedure seems 
to have been much the same : pressure of some sort was probably 
brought to bear in most cases. On similar occasions under Henry V 
special commissions of eminent persons are appointed in the 
several shires and boroughs to ‘induce’ people to contribute : 
the only difference is that the security offered is less solemn, 
being no longer necessarily letters under the Great Seal but merely 
tallies of assignment, cut almost immediately the cash loan is 
made or at the most within a week or two. The language of the 
commissions themselves suggests the kind of pressure that was 
brought to bear, e.g. in 1419 and 1421-2.4 During a popular 
and ‘ constitutional’ reign it passes unnoticed, but it is easy 
to imagine what it might become in the hands of a hostile chron- 
icler. One wonders whether it was really pressure of a very dif- 
ferent kind which was applied in 1379 and 1397. 

For after all there are other possible inducements to lend 
besides force; there is the question of interest. Nobody now 
supposes that the canon law effectively excluded usury from 
commercial transactions, and it is almost certainly untrue that 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when concealed usury 
was an everyday affair, English kings were really powerful enough 
to refuse a quid pro quo on that special class of loans which 
happened to be made to the Crown. It is, however, difficult 
to provide proof of the suggestion that at least the more 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, passim, a long list of Lancaster grants renewed by 
Richard. Tout’s criticisms, Chapters, iv. 53 and n., seem rather beside the mark. 

2 Wallon, Richard II, ii. 467-8, takes the same line in suggesting that Richard’s 
failure to repay these loans may have been due to his deposition. He also notes the 
similarity of the loans with which Henry himself began (and continued) his reign, 
ibid. 539-40. 

3 This incidentally explains the absurdly short apparent duration of these loans. 
They were paid off in theory, though not in fact, as soon as the tallies had been issued. 

‘Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1416-22, pp. 249-52, 384-6, 416-17. The commissioners are 
to ‘induce all other sufficient secular lieges of the king . . . to pay the loan . . . and 
to certify thereon to the treasurer of England or his deputy ’ by a fixed date. 
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important of such loans were only made for a consideration or 
to state with any certainty what form that consideration took : 
it seems to have varied. It might sometimes be cash or assign- 
ments; there are entries marked dona regis in the issue rolls, 
and their recipients are often merchants, especially alien mer- 
chants, who have lent money, apparently free of charge, to the 
Crown: this, however, is more characteristic of Edward III’s 
reign than of a later period. Other lenders on a large scale might 
receive their reward in the form of grants or favours; a large 
town like Coventry might buy (in effect) a new charter with a 
loan technically free of interest ; .an individual, besides obtaining 
valuable contracts or the coveted licence to export wool duty-free, 
might amass profitable keeperships of royal manors, wards, and so 
forth, or even, as in the case of Beaufort, establish a lien on the 
customs revenue of a great port over a term of years. 

Even the humbler lenders of smaller amounts might expect 
some return if they happened to be officials of the Crown. Many 
such officials had strong financial connexions in London or else- 
where ; they undoubtedly made a practice of discounting tallies 
of assignment, and were in the habit of forming syndicates to 
offer loans in return for the lucrative farming of royal property 
or revenue. Every research worker who has touched this period 
is familiar with these hordes of rising civil servants on the make : 
they are the half-clerical, half-lay successors of those still better 
known generations of ‘ Caesarian’ clerks who, living before the 
days of the miles litteratus, had been more easily satisfied with 
the accumulation of benefices and prebends. 

In so far, then, as the lenders in question were either great 
capitalists like Sir Robert Knolles, John Hende, Richard 
Whittington, and Bishop Beaufort, or favoured officials such as, 
let us say, Henry Somer, the Lancastrian chancellor of the 
exchequer, they secured their ample quid pro quo in many ways, 
even the possibility of direct and unashamed interest in the 
modern sense—though this is a controversial point—not being 
altogether excluded. Beaufort in particular is said to have 
doubled his working capital by his great loans to Henry V and 
his successor; Whittington, too, made vast gains, though 
according to tradition he patriotically threw the bonds, or some 
of them, into the fire’; smaller men may have trebled and quad- 
rupled their fortunes. 

But all this applies only to those favoured classes among 
lenders who had backstairs influence through the great depart- 
ments of the household, or else had become in their own right 
wealthy bishops, merchant princes, or successful condottieri 
gorged with ransoms, blood-money, and loot. Particularly in 


1 See Dict. Nat. Biog., sub nom. 
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the fifteenth century, and particularly under Henry V, though 
also under his two predecessors, other types of lender are found : 
country knights and squires, rectors, even vicars, the good men 
and bailiffs of little market towns, the smaller and weaker religious 
houses. It seems fairly clear that widespread borrowing on a 
comparatively small scale from financially impotent classes 
such as these became common in the later fourteenth century : 
in this period it appears as early as 1379 and could no doubt be 
traced back into Edward III’s reign. But it was the later Lan- 
castrians who reduced it to a fine art, appointing commissions 
shire by shire to ‘induce’ the smaller people to lend—for there 
was at all times at least an element of force in these transactions 
—and multiplying the numbers of such unwilling lenders to ten 
times what they had been under Richard II. The usual Lan- 
castrian procedure was to obtain a parliamentary grant and then 
anticipate its yield by borrowing on the strength of it: at first 
this was done without parliamentary sanction, but these anti- 
cipatory loans encountered such mounting opposition that by the 
middle of the century sanction had to be regularly obtained, and 
even then the point was reached at last when people flatly refused 
to contribute anything at all. It is clear that such lenders derived 
no advantage from their loans: the tallies of assignment which 
they usually received in payment seem to have been made out 
for the precise amount which they had lent, and there was normally 
no other consideration. Indeed, they were much worse off than if 
they had not contributed, for the tallies were frequently uncash- 
able, at least without that considerable delay which the government 
had been so anxious to avoid and had so successfully transferred 
to the shoulders of its more timorous or patriotic subjects. 

The real point, therefore, is that, even if the majority of small 
loans were in fact ‘forced’ in this way during this period, the 
method was certainly not invented by Richard II: it was prac- 
tised at least as early as his minority and perhaps under his 
grandfather, and was carried much farther than he ever carried 
it in his years of personal power by those very Lancastrians who 
in the sacred names of property and contract had driven him from 
the throne. 

One last objection which may easily be made to the substance 
of this article deserves remark. What after all is the value of 
receipt roll evidence? If, as is probable, the receipt rolls de- 
liberately suppress traces of what is in effect usury, may they 
not equally whole-heartedly suppress traces of political corruption, 
confiscation, and extortion ? Have they been edited in any way ? 
How much do they leave out ? Tout himself has rather uncer- 
tainly suggested ! that Richard may not have issued or enrolled 


1 Chapters, iv. 47, n. 1. 
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letters patent for all the money he borrowed in 1396-7 and points 
out that it was not in his interest todo so. But in that case why 
did he issue and enrol letters patent, with a further record on 
the receipt roll, for as much as £20,000 of borrowed money * 
and not for the hypothetical remainder ? Total omission from 
the records would be much more suspicious than such half- 
hearted omission as Tout implies; that is, unless Richard is 
to be credited with a truly devilish and quite uncharacteristic 
ingenuity, directed principally against twentieth-century _his- 
torians. There is quite enough in the receipt rolls as things are 
to explain the statements in the chronicles, and no actual 
evidence has as yet been produced that somewhere else there 
is something more. Nor is there any physical trace of interfer- 
ence: the sheer bulk and unwieldiness of this triplicate series, 
its technical and complex nature and utterly non-party character 
all make it equally unlikely as an object of editing or forgery. 
The receipt roll, in short, is in quite a different category from 
e.g. the parliament roll, if only because it is transparently not 
designed for continuous reading.* 

It is in quite a different category, but it has its own draw- 
backs, even if the probability of material alteration is not one 
of them. In such arbitrary and complicated calculations as 
I have attempted to make, the apparently precise totals, in the 
first place, are illusory. It has already been explained that the 
totals for fictitious loans are in one sense purely nominal, while 
the borderline between false and true loans is sometimes so vague 
that it has given rise to the irritating necessity of keeping the 
word ‘genuine’ throughout in inverted commas. Thus, there 
is the fact that something, if not much, ought to be written off 
entirely from the rolls on account of loans which simply represent 
salaries temporarily unpaid, or the use by privileged persons of 
exchequer processes for private ends or of the exchequer itself 
as a place of safe deposit for their valuables. It is not likely 
that the sums involved would amount to more than a few hundred 
pounds in each decade, but they would certainly spoil the exactness 
of the totals. 

But when all is said and done and the approximate character 
of these precise-looking sums has been taken into account, it 
is claimed that the receipt rolls do illuminate one of the obscurer 


1 This includes the £18,000 not repaid. 

2 This argument is directed against the likelihood of there having been any 
‘tampering’ with the receipt rolls. It remains true that there may have been 
routine omissions, owing to the intercepting of money by the king at an earlier stage 
in its collection, Such omissions do not include successful writs of assignment, though 
they probably include unsuccessful writs. See above, p. 34, n. 2, and Bulletin of the 
Inst. of Hist. Research, vii. 70-3. The fact is that the argument from the non-political 
and technical nature of the series is apt to cut both ways. 
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aspects of the revolution of 1399 and that, although the financial 
is only one aspect among many, it is one which is worth taking 
into consideration. Their evidence on the point is in fact both 
interesting and suggestive. They show how Richard’s rather 
futile displays of a fitful and provocative autocracy, made mainly 
at the expense of the smaller men and corporations, alarmed, 
perhaps unnecessarily, certain men of substance in the country, 
notably Londoners, and supplied a weapon for the more jealous 
magnates to wield. They explain the ease with which the re- 
volution was conducted and the disappointment to which it 
almost immediately gave rise, a disappointment undoubtedly 
caused in part by impatience, jealousy again, and lack of under- 
standing. They show in other words what many different 
classes of men stood to gain financially by the revolution, which 
of them actually did gain, and which of them lost. They do not 
tend to whitewash Richard, who in the financial field as elsewhere 


TABLE A 


Recert Rott Torats unpER Ricuarp II! 


, — — os SS Revenue. Total. 

£ a S «6 £ s. d = a <€ | a 
1377 (}) . 36113 4 50 00 81 4 0 14,875 2 7 15,367 19 11 
1377-8 . 8,712 0 0 2,773 6 8 616 11 1 199,811 2 7 211,813 0 4 
1378-9 . 17,415 1l 8 252 8 0 11,687 17 6 107,158 18 4} 136,514 15 63 
1379-80 . | 718,507 6 6 3,252 15 0 49,534 2 6 184,730 10 7 256,024 14 7 
1381 (4). 4,830 7 10 375 17 6} 10,506 8 1)| 46,163 16 10 61,876 10 3 
1381-2 . 10,018 0 8 2,859 11 23 1,077 19 1 76,995 10 1 90,951 1 O§ 
1382-3 . 3,202 19 2 1,886 12 11 2,681 1 2 121,224 14 5} 128,895 7 8} 
1383-4. 17,807 3 7} 3,717 5 10 11,410 2 4 116,504 10 4} 149,439 2 2 
1384-5 . 21,907 1 103) 11,003 17 9 10,553 1 64) 139,920 2 6 *183,384 3 8 
1385-6 . 28,509 16 04) 10,083 10 1 15,999 18 33) 136,207 12 4 190,800 16 9 
1386-7 . 10,742 13 10 3,404 1 8 575 3 0 97,053 15 2 111,775 13 8 
1387-8 . 13,487 7 10 4,630 4 11 13,173 11 6 110,729 15 8 142,020 19 11 
1388-9 1,967 2 13) 6,72913 4 11,025 14 9 101,465 11 10 121,188 2 Of 
1389-90 . 640 6 2 4,536 4 6 1,814 8 2} 74,643 9 3 81,634 8 1} 
1390-1 737 12 8 4,995 16 3} 7,334 19 5} 85,373 11 7} 98,442 0 Of 
1391-2 336 4 8 5,990 6 8 901 7 3 97,695 17 4} 104,923 15 114 
1392-3 2,785 3 4 000 352 1 43 118,573 3 8 121,710 8 44 
1393-4 37 110 206 17 10 5,343 3 7 109,001 17 10 114,589 1 1 
1394-5 20,940 18 4} 200 0 0 29,514 3 6 96,449 18 5} 147,105 0 4 
1395-6 2,703 6 8 000 93417 5 118,408 17 114 122,047 2 O§ 
1396-7 30,355 9 34) 7,080 15 4 280 16 14; 109,045 16 94 146,762 17 6$ 
1397-8 7,648 19 63) 8,152 2 O} 815 11 23) 107,915 9 23 124,532 2 0 
1398-9 1,581 6 8 00 0 508 10 0}| 137,132 12 114) 5139,222 9 8 
Totals £225,235 13 84/£82,181 7 64) £186,522 13 0 | £2,507,081 18 6) £3,001,021 12 9 


1 Incomplete years, reckoned from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, in italics. 
2 £14,480 3s. 10d., though entered as an ordinary loan in the receipt roll, should 
strictly be transferred to prestita restituta (above, pp. 37, 41). 


3 Ramsay, £128,899 2s. 8d., Genesis, ii. 389, repeated in Revenues, ii. 


* Id., £182,384 38. 8d., ibid. 
5 Id., £144,122 98. 8d., ibid. 
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£ 
13,139 
2,916 
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£20,957 


10,005 
4,036 
121,720 
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44,682 
5,463 
48,294 
329 


£135,351 
20,957 


£156,309 
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3 44 | 
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1399-1413. 


£ 8. 
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£22,796 19 


10,993 
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1,015 
51,527 
10,366 
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76 


— i 
oun nor rf © 


£93,810 16 


22,796 19 


£116,607 16 


61,381 13 
180 8 
290 8 

33,707 15 


£95,560 5 


2,558 11 
781 13 
19,855 16 
609 12 
11,972 16 
1,213 6 
2,003 11 
665 19 


£39,661 6 
95,560 5 


£135,221 11 
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1 £14,480 3s. 10d., though entered as an ordinary loan in the receipt roll, should 


strictly be transferred to prestita-restituta (above, pp. 37, 41). 
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1377-89. 1389-99. 1399-1413. 
S «2 @ S & € .. & @ 
46,924 0 4 30,127 9 7} 1,184 0 8 
4518 8 14613 4 70 9 5 
57,151 6 7} 4,355 6 5 212 14 11 
21,991 4 11 6,738 ll 1 40 0 0 
£126,112 10 6} £41,238 0 5} £1,507 5 0 
696 17 94 599 13 14 10 7 6 
351 16 8 283 13 14 00 0 
11,142 12 11 2,086 0 0 853 6 8 
117 O 6 218 6 8 87 19 10 
1,007 12 7 1,808 1 6 000 
214 0 141 1 2 00 0 
150 0 0 213 15 4 0 0 0 
312 16 8 40 0 0 00 0 
£13,781 11 14 £5,390 10 11 £951 14 0 
126,112 10 6} 41,238 0 5} 1,507 5 0 
£139,894 1 8 £46,628 11 44 £2,458 19 0 


appears unprincipled, indeed, but much too dilettante, naive, 
and careless to be anything but an ineffectual and spasmodic 


tyrant. 


On the other hand, they help to unmask the subtle 


half-truths of Lancastrian propaganda, and they show that on 
the whole the revolution, in its purely financial causes and 
results, was, purely financially, unjustified. 


1 The second part of this article contains a more detailed review of the receipt 
roll evidence. 
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ANTHONY STEEL. 








European Mediation and the Agreement of 
Villafranca, 1859. 


HE war of 1859 between France and Austria was fought 

without the intervention of any other Great Power, but the 
three neutral states—Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia—played 
indirectly a considerable part, and their activities, or the guesses 
at their activities made by the two combatants, were largely 
responsible for the conclusion of the preliminary peace of Villa- 
franca which brought the war to an end. Of the three, Russia 
alone had a decided and stable policy. Just before the war 
Russia had concluded with France the secret treaty of 3 March,! 
and the one object of Russian policy was to assist France by 
preventing the interference of the neutral Powers. The French 
believed that, if left undisturbed, they could defeat Austria 
without outside assistance, and all they asked of Russia was to 
keep the ring for them. 

Austria, on the other hand, had always realized the danger of 
defeat, if the war was limited to a conflict between Austria and 
France, and fought only in Italy. The Austrian government 
based its case on international rights and treaty obligations, and 
appealed on these grounds for the moral support of England as 
one of the Powers chiefly responsible for the settlement of 1815. 
From Prussia Austria asked more: she argued that in resisting 
France she was fighting the battle of all Germany, and that 
Prussia should in her own interests join in the war in order to 
prevent the re-establishment of a Napoleonic dictatorship over 
the whole of central Europe. This argument caused the Prussian 
government considerable embarrassment. It dared not estrange 
German feeling by rejecting outright the appeal to German 
interests, particularly as the prince regent himself had considerable 
sympathy with German patriotism. On the other hand, it was 
most unwilling to take the burden of the war off Austria or to 
assist Austria in any way, unless Austria would surrender part 
of her supremacy in Germany. Bismarck favoured a policy of 
holding Austria up to ransom: Prussia should frankly state the 
price of her assistance, and then it would rest with Austria to 


1 See ante, xlviii. 65. 
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accept it or not as she chose. But Bismarck was far away in 
St. Petersburg, had indeed, as he expressed it, been put in cold 
storage in order to please Austria, and Schleinitz, the foreign 
minister, did not dare to follow so decided a course. He was 
certainly unwilling to fight Austria’s battles for her, but he knew 
no means of avoiding this except procrastination ; he was for ever 
promising Austria that Prussia would soon be at her side, but 
always managed to postpone the decision. Schleinitz kept Prussia 
out of the war, but only because the war was short: he had no 
alternative policy to keep Prussia out of war in the long run. 
The one great interest of the English government was peace, 
the maintenance of peace before the war and the speedy restoration 
of peace when once the war had broken out. The Conservative 
cabinet did indeed profess to support the system of international 
rights, which had been established in 1815, and Disraeli, in 
particular, as an avowed disciple of Metternich, attempted to 
revive the phraseology of the Napoleonic war. Malmesbury, the 
foreign secretary, was definitely pro-Austrian, and had an intense 
dislike of Italian nationalism. But the Conservatives were a 
minority government, existing only because of the disunion among 
their opponents, and the general enthusiasm in England for Italian 
nationalism made it impossible for the government to give any 
practical support to the treaty rights in which it believed. The 
most that the British government could offer Austria was a 
mediation pure and simple, and it was to negotiate on this basis 
that Cowley, the British ambassador at Paris, was sent to Vienna 
in March 1859. Austria was at this moment anxious to conciliate 
Great Britain, and the Cowley mission was so nearly successful 
in removing the points of difference between Austria and France 
that Napoleon feared the chances of war were becoming remote. 
He therefore induced Russia to propose, instead of the private 
mediation of Great Britain, a European congress of the five 
Great Powers, in the hope that a congress would revive the 
excuses for war which the Cowley mission had gone far to remove. 
The British government saw no reason to resist a European 
congress, although it believed that private mediation was a more 
promising method,” and the Cowley mission was therefore never 
pursued. 


1 On the news of the battle of Magenta, Malmesbury wrote to d’Azeglio: ‘I wish 
you joy of the news you send me and which must give you great pleasure. The sad 
conviction, however, of a party not engaged must be that every victory on whatever 
side it is gained must prolong the contest and perhaps add to the combatants.’ (Cavour 
e l' Inghilterra, ii. 336.) Despite Malmesbury’s impartial air it is unlikely that he would 
have written in similar terms to Apponyi in the event of an Austrian victory. 

? Malmesbury expressed his dislike of the proposed congress after its breakdown : 
‘Without the Russian proposal of a congress, all would have been settled long ago. 
The congress has been for me nothing but a source of irritation and anxiety.’ (Apponyi 
7 Buol, No. 43D, 23 April, 1859. Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv (cited as H.H.S.A.), 

jenna.) 
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As soon as a congress was proposed, the Austrian government 
abandoned all attempt at conciliation and adopted an attitude 
of rigorous legalism, much as a litigant, who has in private nego- 
tiations been willing to compromise, will advance his full claims 
when the case is brought into open court. The Austrians thought 
that they had done enough to please England by being conciliatory 
in private. Moreover, they hoped that the open manifestation of 
the entente between France and Russia would so alarm England 
as to throw her into the arms of Austria. An anonymous agent 
reported that Palmerston had said: ‘ England must strengthen 
the alliance with Austria. . . . Whatever may be the sympathies 
of the English people for the ideas of Nationalism and Italian 
independence, these desires must be sacrificed to the great political 
needs of England’!; and Buol made some attempt to arouse 
British feeling against the Franco-Russian alliance.?. On 19 April, 
the day before the Austrian ultimatum was sent to Sardinia, 
Buol informed the council of ministers that ‘ England and Prussia 
are coming out more and more openly on the Austrian side.’ * 
But in fact the arrogance and ineptitude of Austrian diplomacy 
from the time the congress was proposed until the outbreak of 
war had left Austria isolated in Europe, and the French had thus 
achieved their first object of provoking a war against Austria 
alone. Loftus, the British ambassador at Vienna, gave Buol a 
strongly-worded note, in which the entire blame for the war was 
laid on Austria,* and in a speech at the Mansion House Derby, 
the prime minister, described the ultimatum as hasty, precipitate, 
and criminal.’ The effect on Prussia was equally unfavourable. 


1 Apponyi to Buol, No. 32, 31 March 1859, H.H.S.A. ‘ According to Mr. 
XXXX Palmerston has entirely abandoned the errors he followed years ago. He 
has not, it is true, any more sympathy for Austria, but he considers our alliance 
indispensable for the future. The great danger for Europe is in his opinion Russia 
and the alliance of this Power with France. A war against England will be in a few 
years the inevitable result, and it is this danger which England must never lose sight 
of. To this end she must arm steadily, in order to be ready, Also, she must strengthen 
the alliance with Austria, the only Power who can give her useful support in the East 
and assure the support of Germany for England.’ The anonymous informant is pre- 
sumably Klindworth, who was in the pay of both England and Austria, and probably 
of France as well. His reports are not to be taken too seriously. Palmerston’s real 
attitude to the war is expressed in a note to Granville of 22 April (Granville Papers 
(quoted G.D. and index number), G.D. 29, 19: ‘The Result will be that they [the 
Austrians] will be driven out of Italy, and though one must lament the means, one 
will rejoice at the End’. 

2 Buol to Apponyi, No. 1, 30 April 1859, H.H.S.A. 

* These, and other important quotations from the diary of Kempen, the police 
minister, are most readily accessible to the English reader in Redlich, Francis Joseph, 
p. 260. 

* Loftus to Buol, 26 April 1859, H.H.S.A. ‘H.M. Govt. assign to Austria and 
fix upon her the responsibility for all the miseries and calamities inevitable consequent 
upon a conflict, which was on the eve of being averted, but which once begun will 
infallibly produce a more than ordinary amount of social suffering and political con- 
vulsion.’ 

5 Times, 26 April 1859. 
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The Archduke Albrecht had been sent to Berlin to attempt to 
secure Prussian support against France, and the prince regent 
had been drawn by his old-fashioned German patriotism into an 
attitude increasingly favourable to Austria. Under his urging, 
Prussia went so far as to promise that, if the proposed congress 
failed, and if Austria then sent Sardinia an ultimatum, Prussia 
would join Austria if France supported Sardinia. This Prussian 
offer was never considered: the Austrian ultimatum was sent 
without informing either William or the Archduke Albrecht,' and 
Prussia naturally returned to a position of strict neutrality. 
Austria was left to face France and Sardinia alone. 

Buol had based his whole policy upon Schwarzenberg’s theory 
that the strength of Austria lay in her army, and he had attempted 
to bully his way through one problem after another. But as 
soon as Austria became involved in war, the inadequacy of this 
theory became apparent, and there was a precipitate return to the 
doctrine of Metternich that the strength of Austria lay in her 
alliances. Rechberg, Metternich’s leading disciple in the Austrian 
service, succeeded Buol as foreign minister shortly before the 
battle of Magenta, and it was his aim to recover by a conciliatory 
diplomacy the moral support of England and the material support 
of Prussia, which Buol had forfeited. The main consideration 
for Austria was to get Prussia into the field against France as 
soon as possible. Rechberg hoped to do this by a combination 
of blandishments and threats: if Prussia could be persuaded to 
offer her mediation between Austria and France, then she would 
probably be drawn into the war by the French rejection of this 
offer ;? if Prussia proved adamant, then Austria would threaten 
to settle directly with France and thus leave Prussia isolated in 
face of the French menace.* 

Austria had a valuable ally at the Prussian court in the person 
of the prince regent himself. As early as 5 June William urged 
that Prussia could not tolerate the expulsion of Austria from 
Italy, and that the whole army should be at once mobilized in 
preparation for armed mediation.‘ It was impossible for the 

1 This off-hand treatment doubtless explains the archduke’s disapproval of the 
ultimatum, which he expressed to Kempen. (Redlich, p. 261.) 

? This was exactly what the French feared. On 4 June Moustier, the French 
minister at Berlin, warned Schleinitz that mediation would be admissible only if 
it ‘were preceded by a firm resolution to act towards the belligerent parties in an 
absolutely equal fashion ; I said this to anticipate a generally held opinion, according 
to which Prussia would put herself on the Austrian side, if France refused mediation, 
and would limit herself to abstention in the opposite case.’ (Moustier to Walewski, 
No. 69, 4 June 1859. Archives des Affaires Etrangéres (cited as A.A.E.), Paris.) 

3 Werther to Schleinitz, 18 June, Auswartige Politik Preussens, 1858-71, i. 677 
(cited as A.P.P.); 29 June, p. 710; to Prince Regent, 30 June, p. 711: ‘ Rather than 
subordinate herself to mediation and a European congress Austria will settle directly 


with France and leave Prussia in the air without any influence on negotiations ’, 
4 A.P.P. p. 646. 
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Prussian ministers less favourable to Austria to meet the prince 
regent with a blank negative, or to argue that the defeat of 
Austria was no concern of Prussia’s, and after lengthy discussions 
partial mediation was agreed to on 11 June.1 What Schleinitz 
set out to do was to transfer the emphasis from Prussia as a German 
Power to Prussia as a European Power by a joint mediation of the 
three neutral Powers. Such a mediation would gain time and, 
as Schleinitz said to Moustier on 23 June, ‘ Time is everything 
for us at this moment ’.2. Moreover, the failure of a joint media- 
tion would not leave Prussia with the unavoidable obligation of 
entering the war on the side of Austria.* 

Joint mediation was the last thing Austria wanted. It would 
destroy any chance of Prussian assistance, and it would revive 
the idea of submitting to a European congress matters which 
Austria regarded as her private concern. Rechberg said to 
Loftus on 30 June: 





If Prussia is prepared to concert and come to an understanding with 
us as to the basis on which we could accept, and make peace, we shall be 
very happy to confer upon and to discuss any proposals she may make ; 
but we shall not allow of the intervention of others—to force upon us a 
Peace. Such a course we should consider to be an infraction of our in- 
dependent and sovereign rights. We can make our Peace directly with 
France, when the moment and opportunity arrives, but we shall not permit 
of the interference of others or submit our affairs to the decision of an 
European Areopagus.* 


As a counter-move, Windischgratz was sent to Berlin to negotiate 
for Prussian assistance,5 and Prince Paul Esterhazy was sent to 
London to urge the English government to refrain from any 
attempt at mediation.® 

The French, on the other hand, welcomed the proposal of a 
joint mediation : it would keep Prussia out of mischief, and they 
would be able to control everything through their steady friend 
Russia. Some of the French diplomats seem also to have desired 


1A.P.P. pp. 654-6. 2 A.P.P. p. 701. 
3 Bloomfield to Malmesbury, No. 358, confidential, 18 June 1859. Public Record } 
Office, Foreign Office, 64, 478 (cited F.O. and index number). Schleinitz said that 
‘From what he now heard there would be but little use in Prussia coming forward 
alone with propositions to the Belligerents, that they would not listen to her unless 
an understanding were previously concerted with H.M.G. and that of Russia and that 
the failure of any such single proposals on the part of Prussia might be attended by 
the most serious consequences and perhaps lead to an extension of the war’. 
* Loftus to Russell, No. 584, 30 June 1859, F.O. 7,572. Cf. Rechberg to Apponyi, 
telegram, 2 July, H.H.S.A. ‘ In our interest as in that of Europe we wish the Cabinet 
of Berlin to decide on an active role. To support its projects of mediation would be 
at the moment to desire a peace, which would immeasurably increase French supremacy 
and to which we could never consent.’ 
5 A.P.P. pp. 721-8. 
® Rechberg to Apponyi, private, 12 June 1859. Esterhazy’s visit had no official 
character. 
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joint mediation in order to compel Napoleon to bring the war to 
an end before it became too much for him.' Cavour, in fact, 
asserted that there was a definite peace party at Paris, working 
against the aims of Italian nationalism, and supported by both 
the British and Russian ambassadors ;* and it is very likely that 
the sudden anxiety shown by Napoleon after Solferino was largely 
due to deliberately alarmist reports from Paris. It was, perhaps, 
fortunate for the Italian cause that the Derby cabinet fell in June, 
for the Palmerston government, which succeeded it, with Lord 
John Russell as foreign secretary, was far more pro-Italian and 
far more ready to play an active part in foreign affairs. It was 
even rumoured that the queen had attempted to secure from 
Palmerston as a condition of his appointment the maintenance 
of strict neutrality and of the treaties of 1815, and that Palmer- 
ston had refused to make any such promise.* Palmerston was 
notoriously hostile to the Franco-Russian alliance, and the Russian 
government, therefore, hastened to show its friendship to France 
more demonstratively than ever by assuring the French govern- 
ment that it would not participate in any mediation or negotia- 
tions without the previous agreement of Napoleon.‘ 

The way of joint mediation was thus being made easy for 
the Prussian government by the conciliatory attitude of France 
and the increased prospect of English co-operation. On the other 
side, the prince regent was still pressing for complete mobilization 
and military action. To stave off this demand, Schleinitz drew 
up, on 24 June, a dispatch to London and St. Petersburg, pro- 
posing a joint mediation. The prince regent, however, insisted 
on laying down in advance that Prussia would only mediate on 
the basis of the status quo ante bellum ; the only concession 
Schleinitz could secure was that there should be a European 
congress'to discuss internal reforms throughout Italy. Schleinitz 
moved as slowly as he dared: the dispatch to Bismarck was not 
sent until 26 June,* and the London dispatch was not handed to 
Bernstorff, who had been summoned to Berlin for consultation, 
until 29 June ;7 it was not until 4 July that Bernstorff read this 

1So Persigny said to Apponyi on 21 May. Apponyi to Buol, No. 521, 21 May, 
H.H.S.A. Persigny was so indiscreet that he probably spoke the truth, although 
he was speaking to the representative of an enemy power. On 2 June Walewski 
said he wanted mediation in order to bring pressure to bear on Napoleon to stop at 
the Mincio. (Reuss to Schleinitz, confidential, 2 June, A.P.P. pp. 643-4.) 

? Cavour to Nigra, 1 July, Carteggio Cavour Nigra, ii. 230. 

3 Apponyi to Rechberg, No. 59B., 14 June, H.H.S.A. 

* Montebello to Walewski, No. 42, 25 June; Gortchakov to Kissilev, 11/23 June 
(dispatch communicated to the French government), A.A.E. 

5 Schleinitz to Bismarck and Bernstorff, 24 June, A.P.P. p. 696. 

® With another asking that Budberg, in Berlin, be empowered to discuss bases of 
mediation, A.P.P. p. 704. 


? With a dispatch of 27 June, in answer to a dispatch of Russell to Bloomfield, 
No. 1, 22 June, F.O. 64, 472. 
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dispatch to Lord John Russell.t Both Austria and France were 
aware that Prussia was proposing a joint mediation, but they were 
not informed of the pre-condition of the status quo, which Prussia 
had laid down. This clause had been due to the insistence of 
the prince regent, and Schleinitz, by keeping it secret, hoped no 
doubt to lessen its force. If, at the outset, Austria had been told 
that Prussia would only negotiate on the basis of no territorial 
changes, the mediation would have had a very different character : 
Prussia would have been acting practically as the ally of Austria. 
On 7 July the prince regent did, in fact, tell Windischgratz that 
he had accepted Austria’s state of possession ante bellum as the 
basis of negotiations,? but this was a fortnight after the media- 
tion had been first proposed, and in any case the Austrians were 
made suspicious of the Prussian attitude by a cold and almost 
anti-Austrian dispatch which Schleinitz had sent to Werther in 
Vienna only two days before.* The French, on the other hand, 
were at once provided from St. Petersburg with full details of the 
Prussian proposals.* 

The French government, as soon as it learnt that Prussia 
was preparing the way for joint mediation, at once drew up pro- 
posals of its own for transmission to London and St. Petersburg : 
these terms were to show the conciliatory nature of the French 
demands—in contrast to the rigorous legalism of Austria—and”it 
was just possible that one or other of the neutral Powers might 
adopt them as its own. On 3 July Walewski, the French foreign 
minister, telegraphed to Montebello in St. Petersburg urging that 
the Russian government should at once accept the Prussian pro- 
posal to negotiate terms of mediation at Berlin, and he formulated 
seven points, which the Russian government might put forward 
(as from itself) as the objects of mediation. The most important 
of these were the surrender of Lombardy by Austria ; the creation 
of an independent state of Venice under an archduke; a con- 
federation of all the Italian states ; and a European congress to 
reorganize Italy on the above bases, and ‘ taking account of the 
rights of possession and of the wishes of the populations’. Eng- 
land, Walewski added, is disposed to share our views as to these 
bases, but she would not impose them on Austria.® 


1 Russell to Cowley, No. 54, confidential, 4 July, F.O. 7, 1284. 

? Windischgritz to Francis Joseph, 7 July, A.P.P. p. 728. 

3 Schleinitz to Werther, 5 July, A.P.P. p. 729. 

“Montebello to Walewski, No. 43, 1 July, A.A.E. Bismarck to Schleinitz, tele- 
gram, 6 July, A.P.P. p. 738. The Prussians were very annoyed at this leakage. 

5 Walewski to Montebello, telegram, 3 July, A.A.E. The other three points 
were no foreign interference in Italy ; a lay viceroyalty in the Legations ; and certain 
territorial changes for the benefit of Sardinia in central Italy. These three points 
were subsequently dropped by the French and their proposals then became the four 
points. The existence of two sets of proposals later provided the English and Prussian 
governments with a sort of alibi to use towards Austria. The Prussians declared that 
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The Russian government did not altogether follow the direc- 
tions of its ally. It was, no doubt, quite ready to support the 
French terms, but it saw that a greater air of impartiality 
would be given to the proceedings if Russia adopted the French 
terms only after having judicially weighed the proposals from 
both sides. The Russian government, therefore, proposed that 
the two combatants should be asked to formulate their terms for 
the consideration of the mediators. This would still, as Gort- 
chakov said, ‘keep Prussia out of mischief’ and would place 
Austria in a position of extreme embarrassment: either the 
Austrian terms would be so uncompromising as completely to 
alienate Prussia and England, or else Austria would herself have 
to propose a cession of territory in order to escape isolation.* 

A very dangerous situation would, however, arise if England 
did not take part in the mediation: Prussia was committed to 
supporting the Austrian terms, Russia the French, and the 
mediators might themselves be drawn into the war unless there 
was a third party to keep the peace between them. The country 
least bound to either disputant was England, and the French 
now strained every nerve to bring England into the mediation, 
and on the French terms.? Walewski had already hinted to 
Cowley on 26 June that Napoleon might propose to Austria 
the establishment of an independent kingdom of Lombardo- 
Venetia, and he had tried to ascertain from Cowley whether 
England would not use her influence to impose this upon 
Austria.* Walewski also made the most of Schleinitz’s notorious 
unwillingness to support Austria ; on 1 July he told Cowley that 
he ‘had reason to know’ that Prussia would shape her course 
according to the policy of the British government,‘ and he did 
his best to weaken the force of Prussia’s condition of the status 
quo by assuring Cowley on 6 July that he ‘ had reason to know 
that Prussia would support the surrender of territory by Austria 
if it were proposed by England and Russia’.5 England was 


they had never seen ‘ the seven points’ and the English were equally surprised at 
‘the four points ’. 

1 Gortchakov to Budberg (at Berlin) and to Kissilev (at Paris), 25 June/7 July 
(dispatches communicated to the French government), A.A.E. Crampton to Russell, 
No. 4 and telegram No. 6, 7 July, F.O. 65, 536. ‘ Gortchakov begs me to explain that 
his idea is that the three Powers should come to understanding as soon as possible as 
to the principle of a mediation, but without defining the bases of it until they have 
invited France and Austria respectively to express their views as to the conditions 
which each might think acceptable.’ 

2 Cavour, too, realized that it was English mediation which would turn the scale. 
See his letter to Prince Napoleon, 1 July, Carteggio Cavour Nigra, ii. 230. 

* Cowley to Russell, No. 53, confidential, 27 June, F.O. 27, 1298. ‘ It is felt here 
that if Austria refused such terms it would be the duty of Europe, and more particularly 
of England, to interfere in order to constrain Austria to accept terms of peace.’ 

* Cowley to Russell, No. 80, confidential, 1 July, F.O. 27, 1299. 

5 Cowley to Russell, No. 126, 6 July, F.O. 27, 1299. 
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thus being made to feel, perhaps rather too obviously, that 
the responsibility of keeping Prussia out of the war rested 
with her. 

Persigny in London was also preparing the way for involving 
England in the mediation. On 30 June he told Russell that 
Napoleon might be persuaded to make peace on the basis of the 
surrender of Lombardy and the establishment of Venetia under 
an archduke ; he hastened to add that these terms were merely 
a private suggestion of his own, but that it might be worth while 
for England to suggest them to Austria.1 This Russell was not 
willing to do, but he indicated that England would have no 
objection to these terms. Walewski, therefore, went a step 
farther. On 4 July he sent Persigny a copy of the seven points 
which he had telegraphed to St. Petersburg, with the information 
that they were the terms which Russia was going to advance to 
Prussia and England as the basis of mediation.2 These terms 
Persigny communicated to Russell on 6 July with the suggestion 
that Austria might accept them ‘if recommended to Austria by 
Great Britain’.* It is not clear what Persigny wanted. Did 
he mean that England should recommend the terms directly 
to Austria ? or that she should recommend them by means of 
the joint mediation? The French were still preoccupied with 
the danger of Prussian intervention, and Persigny, therefore, 
presumably meant the latter. But Russell, who was unaware 
of the French knowledge of the Prussian situation, thought 
that Persigny desired a direct recommendation to Vienna. 

The English government now had two proposals to consider : 
the French request to support the seven points at Vienna, and 
the Prussian proposal for a joint mediation, made by Bernstorff 
to Russell on 4 July ; Bernstorff had then emphasized that Prussia 
‘could not propose to Austria any alienation of territory, but 
could only propose reforms and changes in modes of administra- 
tion’. The government was also aware from Esterhazy that 
Austria was most anxious not to have terms proposed to her from 
London, as she would be bound to reject them. These three 
points were considered by a cabinet on 6 July, immediately 
after Russell’s interview with Persigny. From the first Russell 
was whole-heartedly in favour of the French proposals; sym- 
pathy with Italy dominated his mind to the exclusion of every 
other consideration, and he had already on 28 June suggested 


1 Russell to Cowley, No. 48, 1 July, F.O. 27, 1284. Walewski had the same idea, 
as his personal opinion ’, on 28 Junie. Reuss to Schleinitz, 29 June, secret, A.P.P. 
p. 709. 
* Walewski to Persigny, private, 4 July, A.A.E. 
* Russell to Loftus, No. 52, confidential, 27 July, F.O. 7, 564, in which Russell 
gives an account of the negotiations as a whole. 
* Russell to Cowley, No. 54, confidential, 4 July, F.O. 27, 1283. 
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to Esterhazy ‘merely as a speculation’ the establishment of 
Venice under an archduke.* 

Palmerston was more circumspect. Before the war he had 
been ready to maintain the settlement of 1815, but now, con- 
vinced that there would be a constant danger of war as long as 
Austria had any Italian territory, he was anxious to get Austria 
out of Italy altogether. If Napoleon wanted to make peace, he 
was free to do so; but Palmerston did not wish to be saddled 
with the responsibility of keeping Austria in Venice, and, as he 
pointed out to Russell, ‘if we were to communicate [to Austria] 
the details of Persigny’s scheme, we should identify ourselves 
with it, and be committed to an approval of it ; but that I should 
be unwilling to do’.? This was a curious reversal of roles from 
1848, when Palmerston, as foreign secretary, had advocated the 
retention of Venice by Austria, and Russell, as prime minister, 
had opposed it. Palmerston’s policy always had an element 
of daring ; he probably hoped now, that if England refused to 
support the French terms, Napoleon might be driven on to expel 
Austria entirely from Italy and so establish a strong Italian 
kingdom in northern Italy. Russell, on the other hand, was 
still dispirited by the Italian defeats of 1848 and 1849, and 
therefore accepted with enthusiasm a proposal which eleven 
years earlier he had dismissed as inadequate. 

The cabinet as a whole was considerably less pro-Italian than 
it had been in 1848; apart from Palmerston and Russell, only 
Gladstone supported the Italian cause. Moreover, the Crimean 
war had in the interval given England an experience of what 
interference in continental affairs led to. The bulk of the 
cabinet would undoubtedly have preferred to have done nothing 
at all, and in this they were strongly supported by the queen, 
ably directed by the prince consort. What the queen really 
wanted was to support Austria—both on grounds of treaty rights 
and of German sentiment—but, as this was manifestly impossible, 
she assumed an attitude of strict neutrality and put up the 
most stubborn resistance to every proposal which Russell 
advanced. 

At the cabinet of 6 July Russell so far got his way as to be 

1 Russell to Loftus, No. 22, 29 June; No. 24, 6 July, F.O. 7, 564. Both deal 
with a conversation of 28 June. Russell said in reply to Esterhazy that ‘ we had no 
present intention of the kind, but that if we saw a favourable occasion, we might 
perhaps suggest to both parties to put a termination to hostilities ’. 

2 Ashley, Palmerston, ii. 158-60. Palmerston to Russell, 6 July. ‘ We are asked 
to propose to the belligerents a parcelling out of the nations of Italy, as if we had 
any authority to dispose of them. I cannot be a party to Persigny’s scheme. 

‘If the French Emperor is tired of his war, and finds the job tougher than he ex- 
pected, let him make what proposals he pleases and to whomsoever he pleases, but let 


them be made as from himself formally and officially, and let him not ask us to father 
his suggestions and make ourselves answerable for them.’ 
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allowed to communicate the French terms to Apponyi, the 
Austrian ambassador, but he was to communicate them privately 
and without any recommendation. As Palmerston expressed it, 
‘we wished only to be postmen’. Russell also got part of his 
way over the answer to the Prussian proposal for mediation. 
The draft dispatch he produced had been already criticized by 
the queen, and it was further altered by the cabinet ; even so, 
according to Granville, the Lord President, ‘ it was sent in a form 
which was certainly not in accordance with the wishes of the 
cabinet ’.2 The essential passage of the draft was a rejection 
of the status quo as a possible basis for mediation and an asser- 
tion that ‘no settlement is possible without some cession of 
territory on the part of Austria’; this passage was retained in 
the dispatch as sent to Bloomfield.* 

In communicating the French terms to Apponyi, Russell 
seems somewhat to have exceeded the decision of the cabinet 
and the wishes of the prime minister. According to his own 
account : 


Count Apponyi said it would be his duty to convey by telegraph the 
substance of what I had said, but he wished to know exactly in what 
character the British Government offered these terms to Austria. I said 
that they merely transmitted them from the French ambassador, offering 
no advice whatever. They believed that if they should be accepted by 
Austria, the emperor of the French would be willing to treat on these bases. 
Count Apponyi expressed his opinion that his Government would not be 
willing to treat on these bases, but he did not know for certain, and he 
wished to know, supposing they should be willing, what would follow. 

I said that in that case Great Britain alone or if Austria should prefer 
it, two of the neutral Powers, or Great Britain, Russia and Prussia united 
might propose an armistice.‘ 


Reading between the lines, there can be little doubt that Russell 
made clear to Apponyi his own opinion that, as he wrote to 
Loftus, ‘the terms proposed by the French Ambassador were 
calculated to lay the foundation of a secure and satisfactory 
peace’. Apponyi telegraphed the French terms to Vienna on 
7 July and added, ‘ Lord John Russell desires but does not hope 
for acceptance ’.5 These terms were the first definite proposals 
which Austria had received from any quarter, and the Austrian 
government may be pardoned for assuming that they represented 


1 D’Azeglio to Cavour, 11 July, Cavour e l'Inghilterra, ii. 344. 

* Granville to the Prince Consort, 13 July, G.D. 29, 31. The dispatch was sent 
without being resubmitted to the queen. The Prince Consort to Granville, 12 July. 

* Russell to Bloomfield, No. 18, 7 July, F.O. 64, 472. 

* Russell to Loftus, No. 52, 27 July, F.O. 27, 564. Russell gave a practically 
identical account in a letter to the queen on 7 July. Later Correspondence of Lord 
John Russell, ii. 235. 

5 Apponyi to Rechberg, telegram, 7 July, H.H.S.A. 
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the terms which Great Britain would support in case of a joint 
mediation. Moreover, the Austrians were still uninformed as 
to the terms on which Prussia proposed to mediate and, with 
rather less excuse, assumed (or at least suspected) that the terms 
transmitted from London were the Prussian terms as well as the 
English. 

A further question arises in regard to Russell’s actions at 
this moment: what did he say to Persigny after the cabinet of 
6 July? According to his own account, he merely informed 
Persigny of the cabinet’s decision, that is, ‘that Great Britain 
could not recommend in the present state of things any terms to 
Austria, but that I would communicate them privately to Count 
Apponyi’. Persigny has not left any record of Russell’s attitude 
at this moment. The account of the negotiations which he gave 
Malmesbury on 21 July ! is clearly concerned only with the pro- 
posals he made on 10 July,” for he expressly says that he went 
to Lord Palmerston after the armistice, by the emperor’s order, 
whereas the earlier proposal had been made directly to Russell. 
Malmesbury’s account continues: ‘ Persigny telegraphed the 
consent of the English Government to his master, who im- 
mediately asked for an interview with the emperor of Austria ’. 
This is manifestly impossible, as the meeting at Villafranca was 
arranged the same day as the armistice ; but this contradiction 
can be safely ascribed to the confusion and mental fog in which 
Malmesbury always lived. Presumably, therefore, Russell on 
7 July merely gave Persigny a non-committal answer. Palmer- 
ston, however, told Persigny frankly that he disapproved of the 
French terms, and refused to be shaken even by the prospect 
of a prolongation of the war.* 

The course of tlie negotiations was entirely changed by the 
announcement on 8 July of the conclusion of an armistice between 
Austria and France. The armistice was undoubtedly due to the 
personal initiative of Napoleon. Various guesses have been made 
as to his motives for bringing the war to an end, and there 
is probably an element of truth in most of the guesses. The 
popular story was that he had been upset by the sight of blood. 
According to de la Gorce, the determining factor was the move- 
ment in the central Italian states in favour of Sardinia, which 
made Napoleon fear that Sardinia might become so powerful 
as to escape from French control.‘ More immediate was the 
uncertainty as to the attitude of Prussia. It is true that the 
Prussian statesmen were for the most part doing their utmost 
to keep out of war, but popular feeling was rising and the prince 


1 Malmesbury, Memoirs of an ex- Minister, ii. 200. 2 See infra, p. 69. 
3 Persigny to Walewski, very confidential and secret, 7 July, A.A.E. 
*La Gorce, Histoire du second Empire, iii. 102. 
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regent would refuse to hold back any longer if German federal 
territory were violated. Nigra, who visited Napoleon two days 
after the battle of Solferino, found him very alarmed at the 
prospect of Prussian mobilization, and suspected that even Russia 
was advising Napoleon to be moderate.!_ Napoleon later exposed 
his motive frankly when lie said in apology to Victor Emanuel 
‘that He was much pressed by a Foreign Power who told him that 
if he crossed the Adige, the war would become general and He 
would lose His throne ’.* 

Napoleon proposed the armistice in a personal letter to 
Francis Joseph on 5 July : 


M. mon frére, 


On me fait savoir de Paris qu’une grande puissance va faire aux bel- 
ligerents une proposition d’armistice. Si cette proposition était acceptée 
par Votre Majesté je désirerais le savoir parce qu’alors je ferais donner 
Vordre & la flotte qui va attaquer Venise de n’en rien faire, car il est de 
notre devoir d’éviter de repandre du sang inutilement.® 


Napoleon evidently wanted to make sure of the armistice : 
hence the threat of the French fleet, which was in fact by no 
means ready to attack Venice. The real threat for Francis 
Joseph lay, however, in the ‘Great Power’ which was going to 
propose an armistice, for this revived the danger of European 
interference in Austrian affairs, which Francis Joseph had gone 
to war to avoid. There was, of course, no foundation for 
Napoleon’s statement, and Walewski at any rate was well aware 
that there was no immediate prospect of any of the neutral Powers 
proposing an armistice, for he was still discussing the question 
with Cowley on 6 July * and Moustier made the suggestion for 
the first time in Berlin on 7 July.5 Napoleon apparently thought 
—or chose to think—that the Prussian proposal for mediation 
carried with it the proposal of an armistice, and he hoped that 
the Austrians would make the same confusion. 

Napoleon’s hopes were well founded. Austrian headquarters 
had been deplorably ill-informed throughout the war; it is 
characteristic of their intelligence service that they received the 
first accounts of the occupation of Milan from a Viennese summary 


1 Nigra, fragment of a memorandum, J/ Carteggio Cavour Nigra, ii. 290. In fact 
the Russians gave no such advice, but on the contrary promised Napoleon every 
support. See supra, p. 57. 

* Hudson to Russell, No. 34, confidential, 16 July, F.O. 67, 246. 

* Napoleon to Francis Joseph, 5 July, H.H.S.A. The letter is obviously written 
in great haste ; for instance, it is dated ‘le 5 juin’. 

* Cowley to Russell, No. 132, confidential, 6 July, F.0. 7, 1299. Walewski said : 
“If time is wanted to discuss the preliminaries of peace and either England, Prussia, 
or Russia or all three united will propose an armistice, I am certain that the Emperor 
will accept it’. 

5 A.P.P. p. 744. 
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of a Paris newspaper. Richard Metternich, who was the repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Office at headquarters, wrote to Rechberg 
on 9 June: 


People often say to me, ‘ Oh, if only we had known! We thought 
that England would protect our coasts, that the whole of Germany would 
rise at the first shot from a French gun, that we should succeed in punishing 
Piedmont before the arrival of the French army, that Tuscany would re- 
main quiet, that the Pope would support us at least with his spiritual 
arm, and lastly that Napoleon would never dare to make open cause with 
the revolution &c.’ + 


After the battle of Solferino a number of regiments had become 
unreliable and had had to be dissolved or moved into the interior.* 
Moreover, Kossuth in Milan was attempting to get into touch 
with his followers in Hungary, and to organize a landing of 
Hungarian and Garibaldian legionaries on the Dalmatian coast ; 
indeed it is hardly too much to say that Hungary gave Italy 
independence. Francis Joseph had thus plenty of reasons for 
bringing the war to an end, and there were no signs of any im- 
provement in the situation; particularly disquieting was the 
silence of Windischgratz, who was in Berlin trying to negotiate 
an alliance with Prussia. 

Napoleon’s invitation to negotiate an armistice was there- 


fore accepted by Francis Joseph in a letter of 6 July : * 


M. mon frére, 

Bien que je n’aie pas, de mon cété, regu la nouvelle qu’un armistice 
serait proposé par une Puissance tierce, je partage trop le désir exprimé 
par Votre Majesté d’éviter toute effusion inutile de sang, pour ne pas me 
préter volontiers & une négociation directe ayant pour but une suspension 
d’armes, si telle était l’intention de Votre Majesté. Dans ce cas je Lui 
proposerais de réunir 4 Villafranca des commissaires chargés de fixer la 
durée and les conditions de l’armistice. 


Whoever drafted this letter would seem to have been a little 
sceptical of Napoleon’s story, but this scepticism was not long 
continued. After some further correspondence between the two 
emperors * representatives met at Villafranca, and an armistice 
was concluded on 8 July. But this was not enough for Napoleon : 
to remove the danger of Prussian intervention he needed not 
merely an armistice, but the definite conclusion of a preliminary 
peace, for he must have been well aware that the prospect of a 
separate agreement between France and Austria was the thing 
most calculated to bring Prussia down on the Austrian side.’ 

1 Richard Metternich to Rechberg, 9 June, H.H.S.A. 

2 Friedjung, Kampf wm die Vorherrschaft, i, 33. 

3 Francis Joseph to Napoleon, 6 July, H.H.S.A. 


* Napoleon to Francis Joseph, 7 July ; Francis Joseph to Napeleon, 7 July, H.H.S.A. 
5 Cf. Bloomfield to Russell, No. 374, 2 July, F.O. 64, 479. 
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Napoleon, therefore, did not stand aside to allow the joint 
mediation to mature; he determined to secure peace by direct 
negotiations with Francis Joseph, and on 8 July, immediately 
after the conclusion of the armistice, he wrote to Francis Joseph, 
proposing a personal meeting : 
M. mon frére, 

Si j’ai saisi le premiére idée d’une suspension d’armes pour en faire 
la proposition & Votre Majesté c’est que j’ai espéré qu’elle serait peut-étre 
le prélude d’une entente directe entre nous qui mettrait un terme & un 


conflit regrettable sous bien de rapports et qui s’il continue fera verser 
bien de sang. 

Je vais donc loyalement dire & Votre Majesté que si elle croit possible 
que nous nous entendrons sur les bases générales d’un arrangement ultérieur 
une entrevue & Villafranca peut étre trés advantageux pour la paix du 
monde ; si au contraire elle ne croit pas la chose favourable, alors je tiens 
& ce que nous ne nous voyons pas, car pour ma part il me serait trop pénible 
de me battre de nouveau contre Votre Majesté aprés l’avoir connu et 
apprécié personellement.? _ 


Francis Joseph had by this time received from Vienna a 
copy of Apponyi’s telegram of 7 July, transmitting the terms 
communicated by Russell, and these terms were at once accepted 
by the Austrians as a settled programme upon which France, 
England, Russia, and Prussia had agreed. The prospect of 
European mediation on such a basis made Francis Joseph des- 
perately anxious to settle directly with Napoleon. He told 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, who was to visit Napoleon at Valeggio 
and prepare for the interview of the two emperors, that he would 
agree to the surrender of Lombardy (since ‘ in the course of the 
next—probably imminent—European war it could be recon- 
quered ’), but that he would never agree to the creation of an 
independent Venetian state under an archduke nor to the sacrifice 
of the Habsburg agnates in Modena and Tuscany. 

Prince Alexander went over to Valeggio on 9 July. Napoleon 
began the discussion with the words: ‘ Well, here are some sug- 
gestions that have reached me from London recently ’, and he 
then read out the terms which Persigny had submitted to Russell 
on 6 July. Napoleon finally wrote down on a sheet of paper his 
proposed basis of negotiations : 


Italian confederation of all Italian sovereigns. 
Union of Lombardy and Piedmont. 
Venice under an archduke. 


With these terms Prince Alexander returned to Austrian head- 
quarters, and Francis Joseph, after some discussion with Rech- 
berg and with the prince, decided to agree to the interview, 


1 Napoleon to Francis Joseph, 8 July, H.H.S.A. 
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in the hope of securing further concessions. Prince Alexander 
thereupon wrote to Napoleon and informed him that Francis 
Joseph was willing to meet him. The following day the prince 
received from Napoleon a lengthy letter, in which he em- 
phasized the great superiority of French strength and urged 
on Austria the wisdom of making peace, particularly as, ‘if we 
dispose of the unhappy Italian question, there is nothing over 
which we need quarrel with Austria ’.* 

Napoleon could not be aware of the many reasons which were 
inclining Austria headquarters to make peace. The Austrian 
resistance at Solferino had been stubborn and the Austrian 
army now occupied an almost impregnable position behind the 
Mincio; there was little outward sign of the disorganization 
and discouragement. Moreover, Napoleon, being much better 
informed of the situation at Berlin than the Austrians were, was 
definitely apprehensive of Prussian intervention, and he there- 
fore took great pains to dispel expectations which Francis Joseph 
had never had. Napoleon rightly appreciated the effect of 
European pressure on the Austrians and, over-estimating the 
strength of the Austrian position, he believed that nothing but 
European pressure would compel Austria to make peace. The 
terms which Napoleon proposed to offer to Francis Joseph—terms 
practically identical with those earlier proposed to Russia and 
England as a basis of mediation with the three minor points 
abandoned—were at once telegraphed to Moustier in Berlin and 
Persigny in London, with the instruction to ask for Prussian and 
British support respectively. The meeting of the two emperors 
was to take place on 11 July, and there was, therefore, time for 
Prussia and Great Britain to use their influence in Vienna. 
It is certain that neither of them did so; what is less certain is 
the answer they gave to the French representatives. 

On 11 July Walewski told Cowley that Prussia had ‘ informed 
the Austrian government that, if the terms of France are not 
accepted, Austria must look neither to moral nor material support 
from Prussia ’’.2 That Prussia had informed the Austrian govern- 
ment of anything we know to be untrue. Moreover, Walewski 
cannot possibly have received a report from Moustier by the 
morning of 11 July, and it would therefore appear that he had 
prepared his version of the Prussian reply well in advance. A 
few weeks later Walewski modified his story and now alleged 
that Schleinitz, in an interview with Moustier, had said that 


1 The account in this and the previous paragraph is derived from the diary of Prince 
Alexander of Hesse, as summarized by Count Egon Corti in his recent book, The Down- 
fall of Three Dynasties. As the diary is not quoted verbatim, this source must be 
treated with caution. 


> Cowley to Russell, No. 167, confidential, 11 July, F.O. 27, 1299. 
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‘ Austria, if she rejected the mediation of the three Powers, could 
count neither on the material nor moral support of Prussia ’. 
This may well have been true, and Schleinitz did not deny it. 
But it obviously refers to a much earlier stage of the negotia- 
tions, and presumably was a reply to Moustier’s accusation that 
Prussia intended to take part against France if France rejected 
mediation, but to do nothing if Austria refused it. Certainly it 
has nothing at all to do with the French terms. 

Moustier’s own version of the Prussian attitude is very 
different. He had requested Schleinitz to support the French 
terms at Vienna, and on 11 July he reported Schleinitz’s reply : 


that His Royal Highness had thought himself compelled to abstain from 
a step which materially was practically impossible and which he would not 
dare to make in isolation, after having begun a negociation with England 
and Russia. It was, moreover, a pretty serious thing for Prussia to advise 
Austria to abandon a province which was still in her hands ; to give this 
advice he would have to have a more exact’ knowledge of her financial 
and military state and be able to discuss with her the reasons which per- 
haps could dictate so great a sacrifice.? 

















This account is confirmed by Bloomfield, who wrote to Russell 
on 11 July that Schleinitz ‘had declined advising the prince of 
Prussia to recommend their adoption by the emperor of Austria 
or to prejudge the decision to be taken by His Imperial Majesty ’.* 
The only variation in the two stories is that to Moustier Schleinitz 
put the responsibility for refusal on William, while with Bloom- 
field he accepted it himself. Here Moustier is more likely to be 
right : the excuses for refusal were no doubt Schleinitz’s, but the 
refusal itself came from William, who, far from wanting to impose 
terms and a loss of territory on Austria, was increasingly impatient 
to fight on the Austrian side. In a crown council on 8 July 
William had argued strongly for an immediate attack upon France, 
and had only agreed with great unwillingness to postpone the 
decision for a few days. William, according to his own account, 
was only waiting for the replies from St. Petersburg and London 
in regard to mediation before coming to an agreement with 
Windischgratz,‘ and Windischgratz himself declared on 12 July 
that he would have secured a defensive and offensive alliance 
within, twenty-four hours if news of the preliminary peace had 
not arrived.® Windischgraitz may have been over-confident and 











1 Pourtalés to Schleinitz, 30 July, A.P.P. p. 769. 
* Moustier to Walewski, 11 July, private, A.A.E. Schleinitz gave a practically 
identical account of this conversation to Koller, the Austrian minister, a fortnight 
later. (Koller to Rechberg, No. 108 B, 26 July, H.H.S.A.) 
* Bloomfield to Russell, No. 390, 11 July, F.O. 64, 478. 
* The Prince Regent to Francis Joseph, 14 July, A.P.P. p. 755. 
5 Windischgratz to Francis Joseph, 12 July, A.P.P. p. 751. 
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certainly Koller, the Austrian minister, was more sceptical. 
But there can be no doubt that, for whatever reason, Prussia 
did refuse to support the French terms, and that the phrase 
‘ Austria would not be able to count any longer on material or 
moral support from Prussia’, which may well have been used 
by Schleinitz in reference to the mediation, was unscrupulously 
distorted by Walewski to refer to the French terms. It is 
probable, though less certain, that the temporizing measures of 
Schleinitz were practically exhausted and that, had the war 
continued, Prussia would have come in on the Austrian side. 

The accounts of the English reply are equally contradictory. 
On 11 July Walewski told Cowley that Russell and Palmerston 
had declared themselves in favour of the French terms, but that 
they could not give a final answer until after a meeting of the 
cabinet, to be held that day.? Persigny, in a conversation with 
Malmesbury on 21 July,* also claimed that Russell and Palmerston 
had agreed to the French terms, but ‘ that Her Majesty refused 
her consent, saying the time was not come yet to make these 
proposals, as the fortresses were not taken. That, however, in the 
meantime Persigny had telegraphed the consent of the English 
Government to his master.’ Actually, all that Persigny tele- 
graphed on 11 July was that he found Palmerston ‘more and 
more disposed to support the French propositions ’, and looking 
forward to an opening for mediation after the meeting at Villa- 
franca, which he did not expect to have any immediate result.‘ 
This telegram is apparently the only basis of fact for Walewski’s 
assertion that Russell agreed to the French terms in a telegram 
‘which arrived on the evening before Villafranca’;° certainly 
there is no English telegram which could answer this description. 

According to Granville, ‘ Palmerston had never supported 
the French terms ; he had agreed to support them with the con- 
sent of the cabinet, but when it met Villafranca had already 
been signed ’.6 Russell described as ‘ not true’ an assertion of 
Rechberg’s that he ‘ had openly avowed a wish and desire that 
Italy should be wholly freed from Austrian domination ; and 
that Austria should cease to hold any portion of Italian territory ’.’ 
In reply to Rechberg Russell declared that, apart from com- 
municating the French terms to Apponyi without comment, 
Great Britain ‘in the then state of affairs did not contemplate 
recommending any particular bases of negociation to Austria ’, 


1 Koller to Rechberg, 12 and 14 July, A.P.P. p. 753. 

2 Cowley to Russell, No. 160, confidential, 11 July, F.O. 27, 1299. 

® Malmesbury, Memoirs of an ex- Minister, ii, 200. 

* Persigny to Walewski, telegram no. 73, 11 July, A.A.E. 

5 Pourtalés to Schleinitz, 30 July, A.P.P. p. 769. 

* Apponyi to Rechberg, No. 76 A, 27 July, H.H.S.A. 

7 Loftus to Russell, No. 641, 18 July, F.O. 7, 573, with Russell’s marginal comment. 
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and ‘ never had in contemplation to propose as bases of negoci- 
ation terms to which Austria, from the outset, objected. Still 
less was she in concert with other neutral Powers*to propose 
terms as mediators. No such concert was ever established, I may 
say was ever begun. For Prussia maintained that Austria could 
not be asked to give up any part of the territory she held by 
Treaty.’ This is undoubtedly a correct statement of official 
policy ; Great Britain did not give any official support to the 
French terms nor did she agree to the Prussian proposal of 
mediation. Here Russell in his reply to Rechberg was on 
dangerous ground, for the reason why Great Britain refused 
to co-operate with Prussia was that she wished to demand the 
surrender of territory by Austria, exactly the point which 
Russell had set out to combat earlier in the dispatch. More 
important, however, is the fact that in this dispatch Russell 
passes over the actions of Palmerston and himself as distinct 
from the decisions of the cabinet. 

The 10th of July was a Sunday, and Russell was out of town 
at Richmond. It was, therefore, to Palmerston that Persigny 
made his request for diplomatic support for the terms which 
Napoleon was to propose at Villafranca. Palmerston at once 
rode down to Richmond, and from there Russell wrote a note 
to the queen (who was at Aldershot) : 


Lord Palmerston and he are of opinion that Your Majesty should give 
to the Emperor of the French the moral support which is asked. . . . 
Your Majesty’s advisers cannot venture to make themselves responsible 
for the continuance [of the war] by refusing to counsel Your Majesty to 
accept the proposal of France.? 


Shortly after the messenger had left for Aldershot, Apponyi 
came down to Richmond to tell Russell that he had heard from 
Vienna that the terms ‘transmitted to Count Rechberg by 
the British government were totally inacceptable’. The same 
evening a reply came from the queen, strongly objecting to 
Russell’s proposal to support the French terms.* At the meeting 
of the cabinet the following day Russell read the queen’s letter, 
and also informed the cabinet of the Austrian rejection of the 
terms of 6 July. It was manifestly impossible for Russell to 
advocate support of the French terms, as they had already been 


1 Russell to Loftus, No. 52, confidential, 27 July, F.O. 7, 564. 

2 Russell to the queen. Letters of Queen Victoria, 1837-1861, iii, 450. 

* The queen to Russell, op. cit. iii, 450. The account of the actions of Russell 
and Palmerston on 10 July is taken from a conversation Palmerston had with 
d’Azeglio on 11 July. In it Palmerston passed over the letter to the queen with the 
words: ‘It was agreed between them to send an express to the queen at Aldershot 
to consult Her Majesty ’, and Palmerston gave d’ Azeglio no inkling that he had favoured 
the French terms. (D’Azeglio to Cavour, 11 July, Cavour e l’Inghilterra, ii, 344.) 
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virtually rejected by Vienna. He proposed instead ‘that he 
should write to the Austrian and French governments to urge 
peace, to propose that the emperors should settle the basis of 
peace, and that if they failed to agree, England would, with or 
without Prussia and Russia, propose terms to both belligerents ’. 
This proposal was rejected by the cabinet—‘ the third proposal 
of Lord John’s in about as many cabinets which has been so dealt 
with by his colleagues ’"—and it was resolved to postpone any 
decision until after the results of the meeting at Villafranca 
were known. The only satisfaction Russell got was a declaration 
of opinion from the cabinet ‘that it would be quite consistent 
with neutrality to employ the influence of the British Govern- 
ment to prevent the further effusion of blood and to promote 
a peace which would be for the interest of all the belligerents ’.* 
Even this was too much for the queen, and the prince consort 
at once wrote to Granville to encourage the organization of further 
opposition to Russell within the cabinet.* The queen, too, pre- 
pared further objections for Russell, but postponed sending her 
letter until 13 July. By this time the news of the agreement 
of Villafranca had arrived, and the queen was, therefore, able to 
emphasize to Russell how right she had been; Napoleon, she 
pointed out, had made England play the part of extortioner 
against Russia at the end of the Crimean war, while he had con- 
solidated the Franco-Russian entente, and now he had tried to 
place England in the same position with regard to Austria. She 
concluded, ‘The Queen is doubly glad that we should not now 
have fallen into the trap to ask from Austria, as friends and 
neutrals, concessions which he [Napoleon] was ready to waive ’.* 
Palmerston and Russell now took up the attitude that they had 
been throughout in entire agreement with the queen. Palmer- 
ston ‘rejoiced at the reserve of England’ and told d’Azeglio 
that neither Prussia nor England had supported the four points 
at Verona ;* while Russell read the queen’s letter to the cabinet 
with every sign of approval. Granville had been placed in a 
most difficult position by the direct invitation of the queen to 
intrigue against the prime minister and the foreign secretary ; 


1 Granville to the prince consort, 13 July, G.D. 29, 31. 

2 Russell to the queen, 11 July. Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, ii, 
235. Palmerston’s undated memorandum (Lorne, Palmerston, p. 192), arguing that 
there was nothing inconsistent with neutrality in giving advice to Austria, presumably 
accompanied Russell’s letter, or was perhaps submitted to the cabinet of 11 July. 

3 The prince consort to Granville, 12 July, G.D. 29, 31. 

* Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, iv, 465. The prince consort, in his letter to 
Granville, says, ‘ the Queen is just writing again to Lord John to draw his attention 
to these points’. This is presumably the same letter as the one quoted, but there 
may well have been another letter written on 12 July and not printed by any 
authority. 


5 D’Azeglio to Cavour, 12 July. Cavour e l'Inghilterra, ii, 345, 
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but the news of Villafranca got him out of his difficulties, and 
his reply to the prince consort was purely academic.’ 

Russell’s eagerness to support the French proposals emerges 
at every turn. He urged them on the cabinet, he urged them on 
the queen, he gave Apponyi a clear hint of his approval of them, 
and it is no unfair assumption that he did not conceal his attitude 
from Persigny. Palmerston had never been so enthusiastic. On 
6 July he had opposed Russell’s support of the French terms, 
and he repeated his objections to d’Azeglio after the cabinet of 
11 July ;? here, however, he was making the best of a bad job, 
as the cabinet had already decided against supporting them. 
But in the interval Palmerston had been shaken, partly perhaps 
by Russell’s arguments, but more by the fear that the two em- 
perors were about to make a settlement of Italy without consult- 
ing the other Powers,? and there can be little doubt that on 
10 July Palmerston expressed to Persigny his approval of the 
French terms and his willingness to advocate them at Verona. 
The French government had, therefore, some excuse for its 
assertion that its terms would be supported by Great Britain. 

There remains a final question in regard to British policy. 
Who would have been victorious in the long run: Palmerston 
and Russell, who wanted to pursue an active policy in favour 
of Italian nationalism and the expulsion of Austria from Italy, 
or the queen and the majority of the cabinet, who wanted to do 
nothing, whether from Austrian sympathies or from fear of being 
involved in foreign complications ? The queen put up a strong 
and continuous resistance at every step, and the cabinet would 
no doubt have been increasingly difficult to move as Russell’s 
proposals became more concrete. But Russell and Palmerston 
had a definite idea of what they wanted and of the policy that 
should be pursued ; their opponents had nothing but negations, 


1 Granville to the prince consort, 13 July, G.D. 29, 31. The active part played 
by the prince consort in these negotiations gives an odd air to his comment on 
Napoleon’s letter to Francis Joseph of 11 July (referring to English and Russian 
support of the French terms): ‘ Quite untrue, as nobody knew anything of these 
stipulations ’, Martin, iv, 460. 

* D’Azeglio to Cavour, 11 July, Cavour e l'Inghilterra, ii, 344. ‘It seemed to me 
that, while desiring not to place obstacles in the way of an arrangement which would 
bring peace, Lord Palmerston did not conceal from himself its imperfections. Although 
the Memorandum asserts once more the principle of Italy for the Italians, Lord 
Palmerston cannot help admitting that, whatever may be the guarantees with which 
the new creation may be safeguarded, it seems impossible to him not to open the 
way by these guarantees for an Austrian invasion of Italy whenever the moment is 
favourable.’ 

* Persigny to Walewski, No. 71, very confidential and secret, 8 July, A.A.E. 
“Lord Palmerston seemed to fear that the two Emperors would be tempted to settle 
the fate of Italy together and without the assistance of Europe, but he soon rejected 
this idea himself, relying on the solemn declarations of the emperor and on the im- 


possibility of deciding any territorial change in the map of Italy without the assent 
of Europe.’ 
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and would probably have been compelled slowly to retreat. 
Russell and Palmerston, if they had got their way, might well 
have committed Great Britain to an attitude openly hostile to 
Austria in Italy ; they would, however, have still been anxious 
to co-operate with Prussia, and their efforts would probably 
have been directed towards setting up a joint mediation. Prussia 
would have been induced to abandon her condition of the status 
quo and in return Great Britain would have agreed not to insist 
on Austria’s being excluded from Italy altogether. Whether 
Prussia could have been won for such a mediation it is impossible 
to determine, for it depended on whether the temporizing policy 
of Schleinitz could still maintain itself against the rising tide of 
German feeling and the increasing restlessness of the prince regent. 
If it could not, Prussian intervention would have produced a 
European war of incalculable dimensions and the entire history 
of Europe would have been changed. In the opposite case, a 
joint mediation would have produced a settlement very like the 
settlement of Villafranca, but more permanent, because it 
would have rested on a European sanction. Austria might 
never have lost Venice, and in all probability the Austrian de- 
pendents would have been restored in central Italy. On the 
other hand, Austria would have been deprived of Lombardy 
with as much formality as she had been given it in 1815, and it 
would, therefore, have been difficult for Austria to embark on a 
war for the recovery of Lombardy in the name of treaty rights. 
There can be little doubt that this consideration played a decisive 
part in the policy of Francis Joseph at the interview of Villa- 
franca. 

The two emperors met at Villafranca on 11 July. There 
is no reason to doubt the general tenor of Persigny’s account to 
Malmesbury that Napoleon showed to Francis Joseph the terms 
which had been submitted to Great Britain and Prussia by 
France on 10 July, and said, ‘ Here are the terms proposed by 
England and agreed to also by Prussia. Now listen to mine, 
which, though those of an enemy, are much more favourable. 
So let us settle everything together, without reference to the 
neutral Powers, whose conditions are not nearly so advantageous 
as those I am ready to grant.’! It would seem, however, from 
the letter which Napoleon wrote to Francis Joseph immediately 


* Malmesbury, ii, 200. Rechberg said on 16 July that Austria had learnt from 
France that ‘ Prussia together with England and Russia supported a mediation pro- 
ject, which gave Lombardy to Sardinia, made Venice independent under an 
archduke, gave Modena and Verona to Sardinia, set up the Parma family in 
Tuscany and deposed altogether the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of 
Modena’. (Werther to Schleinitz, 16 July, A.P.P. p. 759.) The information can 


only have come from Napoleon direct ; apparently he communicated all the seven 
points. 
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after the interview ' that the concessions were made only after 
a certain amount of discussion ; but it is very likely that Napoleon 
had made up his mind beforehand to accept these changes. The 
two most important modifications of the original French terms 
were the abandonment of the demand for the establishment of 
Venice as an independent state under an archduke* and the 
insertion of a new clause that the princes of central Italy should 
return to their states. Both these changes sprang from Napoleon’s 
fear that Sardinia would be so aggrandized as to dispense with 
French assistance. The first French plan, the seven points, had 
envisaged Sardinian acquisitions in central Italy; now the 
process was reversed. Moreover, Venice as an integral part of 
the Austrian empire and occupied by a large Austrian army would 
make Sardinia much more dependent on France than would a 
weak, independent Venetian state. 

These concessions alone would probably have been enough 
to induce Francis Joseph to make peace. Austria was to retain 
the Quadrilateral, and Lombardy outside the Quadrilateral was 
defenceless, as the revolutionary wars and the war of 1848 had 
shown. Austria was thus merely being asked to give up a province 
which she could never defend, and which she could always 
reconquer if the European situation changed ; that this was in 
Francis Joseph’s mind is shown by his remark to Kempen on his 
return to Vienna, ‘ We shall get Lombardy back in a year or two ’.* 
But Francis Joseph was always much more sensitive to his ally’s 
or dependents’ losses than to his own, as his support of Saxony 
after the battle of Kéniggratz was to show ; now he was willing 
to surrender Lombardy in return for a promise (as he thought) 
that the Habsburg agnates were to be restored.‘ If Francis 
Joseph had any doubts, they were dispelled by the Austrian view 


1 Napoleon to Francis Joseph, 11 July, H.H.S.A. ‘A peine rentré chez moi j'ai 
refléchi aux propositions que Votre Majesté m’avait faites et je me suis décidé & les 
accepter persuadé que l’amitié et l’alliance de Votre Majesté valaient mieux que quel- 
ques avantages politiques . . . J’espére donc que la paix est faite entre nous et que 
rien ne viendra plus troubler l’harmonie qui existait entre nos pays et qui doit étre 
s’accroitre par les rapports pleins de franchise qui ont eu lieu entre nous ce matin.’ 

? Napoleon did, however, attempt to secure for Venice an autonomous position 
within the Empire. Francis Joseph refused to include this in the written convention, 
on the grounds that it would be an infringement of his sovereign rights, and, accord- 
ing to Cowley, he added: ‘ Not all Europe combined will induce me to sacrifice a 
principle. The Austrian empire may be sacrificed. I had sooner that, than the 
sacrifice of a principle’. (Wellesley, The Paris Embassy during the Second Empire, 
p. 186.) Napoleon, therefore, had to be content with a personal promise from Francis 
Joseph that Venice should be given a satisfactory position. This promise was as 
worthless as the similar promises of liberal institutions for Lombardy which were 
given by Wessenberg and Schwarzenberg in 1848. Francis Joseph later repudiated 
his promise on the ground that Napoleon had not fulfilled his promise to restoré the 
Habsburg princes (Redlich, p. 277). 

3 Redlich, Francis Joseph, p. 277. 

‘ Instructions for the Austrian delegates to the Peace Conference at Zirich, H.H.S.A, 
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of the European situation. The Austrian statesmen were so 
blinded by their prejudices that they ignored any factor that 
was in favour of Austria. Because Prussia had until then kept 
out of the war, they were convinced that there was nothing to 
hope for fram Prussia or Germany under any circumstances.' 
The last message from Berlin had insisted that, although Prussia 
was ready to support Austria’s territorial bases, she could not 
bind herself to every detail of the settlement of 1815, and that 
co-operation would be impossible if Austria demanded from 
Prussia a pledge that nothing in Italy should be altered in the 
slightest.2 Once the Prussians had committed the heinous 
offence of questioning the Vienna settlement, the Austrians 
believed they were capable of anything, and Francis Joseph, 
therefore, accepted without hesitation Napoleon’s story that he 
had Prussian approval for his terms. 

In the same way the Austrians ignored any mitigating factors 
in the English situation. They could not be expected to know 
of the internal struggle within the cabinet nor of the queen’s 
stubborn resistance to Russell’s policy, but they should have 
realized that English policy was not without hesitation. Even 
Esterhazy had noticed the queen’s sympathy with Austria,* 
and Granville repeatedly hinted to Apponyi that he should take 
more opportunities of presenting the Austrian case to Russell. 
These hints were contemptuously rejected by Apponyi: ‘I told 
Lord Granville ’, he wrote,‘ ‘ that I had no ambition to convert 
Lord John Russell to our manner of viewing the Italian Question ’. 
Blinded by their dogmatic adherence to the Vienna settlement, 
the Austrians had failed to comprehend English policy ever since 
the time of Canning. They simply would not understand that 
the English statesmen were equally desirous of securing peace 
and stability in Europe, although they certainly chose other 
means than the Austrian. Austria could never have obtained 
English assistance in 1859; but a capable diplomacy could have 
made far more of Russell’s inexperience and of Palmerston’s 
distrust of the Franco-Russian alliance. The failure was largely 
due to Apponyi’s conservative prejudices; but Rechberg cer- 
tainly did nothing to correct them until after the war.’ When 


1 Rechberg said to Werther on 16 July, ‘ From the discussions at Berlin it was 
increasingly clear that there would be no help from Prussia or Germany’. (Werther 
to Schleinitz, 16 July, A.P.P. p. 759.) 

* Schleinitz to Werther, 5 July, A.P.P. p. 729. 

8 Esterhazy to Rechberg, private, 2 July, H.H.S.A. 

‘Granville to Apponyi, 25 July, G.D. 29, 18. Apponyi to Rechberg, No. 76 A., 
27 July, H.H.S.A. 

5 Rechberg initiated a new policy of conciliation towards England in a private letter 
to Apponyi on 2 August, H.H.S.A: Apponyi disliked his new task intensely: ‘ our 
opinions and our intentions are too diametrically opposed to make an understanding 
possible. I will even say that this complete divergence makes all discussion sterile.’ 
(Apponyi to Rechberg, private, 12 August, H.H.S.A.) 
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on 7 July Apponyi had transmitted the French terms, the Aus- 
trians had suspected that they were rather the English terms, 
and now, on the bare word of Napoleon, this suspicion changed 
to certainty. Austria seemed to be threatened with a European 
tribunal sitting in judgement on her claims, and.this Francis 
Joseph was determined never to tolerate ; as he wrote to Na- 
poleon the following day, ‘ Je n’aurais jamais cédé & la pression 
d’un aréopage européen ’.1 He would, therefore, have had little 
hesitation in accepting Napoleon’s terms even had they been 
less favourable to Austria. 

The conversation between the two monarchs was at once 
followed by a draft convention, transmitted by Napoleon to 
Francis Joseph through the agency of Prince Napoleon. The 
main points of the convention were the cession of Lombardy, 
excluding the Quadrilateral, to France ; the dispossessed princes 
were to be restored ; an Italian confederation, including Venice, 
was to be set up; and a European congress was to be summoned 
to settle the affairs of Italy.. In matters of detail Francis Joseph, 
now supported by his advisers, seems to have been a hard 
bargainer, and Prince Napoleon had a severe struggle before he 
could bring Francis Joseph to sign the convention.2. But Napoleon 
was not troubled by petty details ; he was thinking of something 
much bigger: an intimate entente between Austria and France, 
similar to the entente between Russia and France which had 
followed the Crimean war. The signed convention he returned 
to Francis Joseph with another personal letter : 


M. mon frére, 


Je renvoie & Votre Majesté notre convention signé. Je congois que 
certaines conditions avaient paru dures & Votre Majesté mais pour la tran- 
quilliser je lui communique confidentiellement la dépéche que je regois 
de Paris. Ayant fait connaitre les premiéres propositions que j’avais 
addressé & Votre Majesté non seulement les cabinets de Londres et St. 
Petersburg ont declaré étre préts & les soutenir trés vivement, mais le 
gouvernement Prussien a fait dire que si ’ Autriche refusait elle ne devrait 
plus compter sur son concours ni matériellement ni moralement. Votre 
Majesté voit donc qu’elle a gagné & traiter avec moi.® 


Napoleon can have had only one object in writing this letter : 
to complete the estrangement between Austria and Prussia. He 
must already have told Francis Joseph that England and Russia 
were prepared to support the French terms; but evidently 
Walewski’s version of the Prussian attitude had reached 
Napoleon too late to be used at the interview. It was, however, 


1 Francis Joseph to Napoleon, 12 July, H.H.S.A. 
2 Revue des Deux Mondes, Aug. 1909, lii, 481. 
’ Napoleon to Francis Joseph, 11 July, H.H.S.A. 
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too good to be wasted ; and its verisimilitude was enhanced by 
the fact that it was a distortion of something the Prussian 
government really had said. As Walewski had already repeated 
it to Cowley on the morning of 11 July, the distortion was pre- 
sumably Walewski’s, and there is no means of knowing whether 
Napoleon was aware that it was a distortion. At any rate, it 
served his purpose of strengthening the Austro-French entente. 

In the first days after Villafranca the Austrian government 
was undoubtedly more bitter against Prussia and England, who 
had failed to help Austria, than against France, who had defeated 
her. During the negotiations at Villafranca Francis Joseph was 
heard to say, ‘ La seule chose qui me console c’est la figure qui 
va faire la Prusse ’,' and in the Laxenburg manifesto, which he 
issued immediately on his return to Vienna, he told his subjects 
that he had made peace because the neutral Powers were threat- 
ening to impose on Austria terms less favourable than those 
which Napoleon was offering.? This accusation was answered at 
great length by both Russell and Schleinitz. Russell explained 
that Great Britain had never supported the terms which he 
had communicated to Apponyi,* and Schleinitz insisted that 
Prussia would have been willing to mediate only on the basis 
of the Austrian state of possession in Italy.4 Neither of these 
accounts represented the complete truth, though they were at 
any rate nearer the truth than the accounts given by Napoleon, 
and they were circumstantial enough to begin to shake the 
faith of Austria in her new ally. 

The arrogant arraignment of Prussia and England, and the 
entente with France, were the last flickers of the policy in- 
augurated by Schwarzenberg and so incompetently continued 
by Buol: that of a complete break with traditional conceptions 
and the ruthless pursuit of Realpolitik, based not upon con- 
siderations of tradition or sentiment, but of power and prestige. 
Such a policy might have suited a strong, consolidated, national 
state ; but it had been disastrous for Austria, and it was funda- 
mentally antipathetic to Rechberg, who desired above all else 
a revival of the old friendly relations between Prussia and 
Austria. During the peace negotiations at Zurich in the autumn 
of 1859, Napoleon did everything to revive Austrian distrust 
and to strengthen Rechberg’s hand in Vienna. For a variety 
of reasons, but principally from fear of being outbid by England 
in the competition for Italian sympathy, Napoleon became 


1 Cowley to Russell, No. 223, 16 July, transmitting a report of Claremont, the 
military attaché, of 13 July, F.O. 27, 1299. 


* Werther to Schleinitz, 16 July, A.P.P. p. 759. Loftus to Russell, 18 July, 
No. 641, F.O. 7, 573. 

3 Russell to Loftus, No. 52, confidential, 27 July, F.O. 7, 564. 

* Schleinitz to Werther, 23 July, A.P.P. p. 765. 
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increasingly pro-Italian as the negotiations proceeded. For 
Austria the decisive question was the restoration of the Italian 
princes, in return for which Francis Joseph had surrendered 
Lombardy. Now Austria discovered that this clause was mean- 
ingless, for it did not say how they were to be restored: ob- 
viously they could not be restored without armed force, but 
France refused to restore them by French arms and refused 
equally to allow Austria to restore them. This example of 
Napoleon’s dishonesty was so glaring that the Austrians began 
to suspect that Napoleon might have been equally disingenuous 
on other occasions, and a review of the negotiations of Villa- 
franca led them to the conclusion that they had been greatly 
misled as to the policy of Prussia, if not of England. By the 
beginning of 1860 the entente with France had been abandoned 
and Rechberg was working whole-heartedly for a revival of the 
Prussian alliance. The friendly relations with Prussia were not 
to be permanent, but the distrust of Napoleon lasted with certain 
exceptions until the fall of the second empire. 

In view of the internal situation of Austria, it is probable 
that Napoleon could in any case have made peace with Francis 
Joseph at Villafranca. Napoleon, ignorant of the weakness of 
the Austrian position, had resorted to unscrupulous, indeed 
dishonest, diplomacy in order to make success certain, but at 
the price of sowing the seeds of future distrust. The Austrians, 
when they discovered the deception, were the more bitter because 
their own prejudices and lack of information had made them 
walk so readily into Napoleon’s trap. 

A. J. P. Tayor. 





Henri Pirenne 


HE death of Professor Henri Pirenne, last October, brought 
to an end a career which can have few parallels in the history 
of learning. In this country a career of the same kind is almost 
inconceivable. We have had great British scholars and scientists 
who have been distinguished in our public life and two or three, 
like Lord Macaulay, who have been among our foremost citizens, 
but their careers were quite different from that of Pirenne. His 
nearest counterpart in England is, perhaps, his friend the late 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff, but Vinogradoff was a voluntary exile who 
was rather an international figure than a leader of British opinion. 
Pirenne, a man of immense force of character, was a leader in the 
historical world, but he was especially, as a historian and teacher, 
a great Belgian citizen whose influence and importance were 
generally recognized. Indeed, the position which he won for 
himself is only possible to a man in a small country, and only then 
if his country makes the organization and advancement of science 
one of the objects of its being. His dominating personality was 
fortunate in its environment ; he became, so to speak, an embodi- 
ment of learning in his own land and, in the learned movements 
of his time, was accepted as the living expression of Belgian 
scholarship. Nobody who ever met him could regard him as a 
symbol—he was much too human and forceful—yet he seemed to 
catch up and represent the current movements in thought about 
the study and teaching of history, the organization of learned 
enterprise, the policy of learned academies, and the combination 
of patriotic endeavour with international co-operation. Honours 
and distinctions were showered upon him almost as a matter of 
course, tributes to his massive scholarship and personal achieve- 
ment, but also to the value of the things for which he stood. 
He was born at Verviers on 23 December 1862. He studied 
for his doctorate at the University of Liége, where he had the 
good fortune to be taught by Godefroid Kurth, the historian of 
the Franks, and Paul Frédéricq, the historian of the inquisition 
in the Low Countries. It is easy to trace the influence of these 
masters upon Pirenne. Kurth, whose life of Clovis and studies in 
Frankish sources and hagiography are classics, revealed to his 
pupil the significance—and the delights—of exact scholarship, and 
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aroused in him the zest for early medieval history.1_ Pirenne never 
lost this interest; he inspired his best pupils with it, and he 
returned to it at the end of his life. Frédéricq, a master of 
Belgian history in the splendid Burgundian period and in the 
period of transition to Spanish rule, was a scholar of wide outlook 
as well as an indefatigable editor of texts. Perhaps the most 
readable and stirring volume of his former pupil’s Histoire de 
Belgique is the third, devoted to this exciting time, and written 
when Pirenne was at the height of his powers (1903-7). Moreover, 
Frédéricq was keenly interested in the historiography and study 
of history in other countries,? and it is not fanciful to suggest 
that he helped to open Pirenne’s mind to the importance of 
encouraging international relations among teachers and scholars. 
But Pirenne’s fame rests on his work in social history. His 
history of Belgium was deliberately conceived as a study in the 
development of a people, and the foundations of this study had to 
be found in the great Flemish towns. Hence, in considering the 
growth of his interests, we must remember, in addition to Kurth 
and Frédéricq, Schmoller, with whom he worked in Berlin, and 
Giry, with whom he worked in Paris. Schmoller’s two studies on 
Strasbourg (1875) had prepared the way for the deeper considera- 
tion of economic factors in medieval municipal history and, while 
his influence lacked precision, it was protective and far-reaching. 
He helped to free historical investigation from the preconceptions 
of contemporary liberalism.* Arthur Giry’s history of Saint- 
Omer (1877) and his two volumes on Les Etablissements de Rouen 
(1883-5) are still more in line with Pirenne’s work. Other 
well-known scholars with whom Pirenne came in close contact 
at Berlin, Leipzig, and Paris were Bresslau, Gabriel Mcnod, and 
Thévenin. When he became ‘ chargé de cours’ at Liége in 1885 
at the age of twenty-two, the young scholar was singularly well 
equipped. 

Pirenne taught for only a year in his old university. In 1886 
he was appointed to the chair at Ghent, which he was to occupy 
for over forty years. He made his name as a professor at Ghent. 
From 1919 till 1921 he was rector of the university. He retired, 
and became professor-emeritus, in 1930. He died at Uccle, near 
Brussels, on 24 October 1935, in his seventy-third year. 

The impressive volumes of Mélanges d’histoire presented to 


1 Cf. Pirenne’s ‘ Discours prononcé & la manifestation en l’honneur de G. Kurth’, 
in the volume A Godefroid Kurth (Liége, 1899), and his obituary notice of Kurth in 
the Annuaire of the Belgian Academy-for 1924. 

? The Johns Hopkins University published authorized translations of Frédéricq’s 
essays on the study of history in England and Scotland (1887), Germany, France, 
Holland, and Belgium (1890). 

3 Cf. G. von Below, Der deutsche Staat des Mittelalters (1914), pp. 61-2, 83; and the 
same, Die deutsche Geschichtschreibung (edit. 2, 1924), p. 52. 
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Pirenne in 1926 on the completion of his fortieth year as professor 
at Ghent is a testimony to his world-wide reputation, while the 
bibliography of his writings, included in the first volume, reveals 
the wide range of his interests. The record was not complete in 
1926, for the two last volumes of the Histoire de Belgique, the 
revised edition, in French, of his American lectures on medieval 
cities, and a number of subsidiary papers, in which he expounded 
more minutely his view on the unbroken continuity between the 
late Roman and the Merovingian world, were yet to appear. A 
detailed survey of Pirenne’s writings would be wearisome, and is 
not necessary, for most of his papers were prepared with a view 
to his great Histoire de Belgique, and their conclusions are sum- 
marized in that work. Yet it is worth while to mention the 
publications prior to 1890, when Pirenne was still under thirty 
years of age. The earliest, which appeared in his twentieth year, 
was a study of Sedulius of Liége, with an appendix containing an 
edition of Sedulius’ unpublished poems. This was accepted by 
the Royal Academy of Belgium, and appeared among its Mémoires 
(1882). Next came a paper, written for Paul Frédéricq, on the 
policy of the prince-bishop of Liége during the government of 
Don John of Austria (1884). The third was a paper on the 
organization of local historical studies in Belgium, in the West- 
deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte wnd Kunst (1885). This was 
followed by a paper in the Revue de l’Instruction Publique en 
Belgique (1886) on the state of the study of palaeography and 
diplomatic. In 1888 the Bulletin de la Commission royale d'histoire 
published an essay on the Rijmkronijk van Vlaanderen. Then, 
in 1889, Pirenne’s first important book appeared, as the second 
fascicule of a series published by the faculty of philosophy and 
letters at Ghent. This was the Histoire de la constitution de la 
ville de Dinant au moyen dge. Hence by 1890 Pirenne had shown 
his quality as a critic of sources, an editor of texts, a student of 
medieval municipal history and of Belgian history in the sixteenth 
century, and a guide in the organization of historical and subsidiary 
studies. 

The first volume of the Histoire de Belgique appeared in 1900. 
It traces the history of the Low Countries, in so far as they bear 
upon the political, social, and economic development of the county 
of Flanders, from the earliest times to the war with France in the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century. The foundations on which 
this volume was raised were broad and deep. Indeed, a study of 
Pirenne’s publications during the preceding decade gives an 
exceptionally clear idea of the way in which a great historical 
work should be written. In 1893 we have the first edition of the 
Bibliographie de Vhistoire de Belgique, a systematic and chrono- 
logical list of the sources and main works relating to the history 
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of the Low Countries prior to 1598 and of Belgium prior to 1830. 
In 1894 we have, in the third volume of the Histoire Générale, 
edited by Lavisse and Rambaud, a chapter on the Low Countries 
from 1280 to 1477. In 1895 Pirenne contributed to the Mélanges 
Julien Havet (1895) a paper on the chancery and notaries of 
the county of Flanders before the thirteenth century. In 1891 he 
had published, in the Collection de textes issued by Picard in Paris, 
an edition of Galbert of Bruges’s history of the murder of Count 
Charles the Good in 1127. He followed this up in 1896 with an 
edition of the polyptyque of William I (1249-72), abbot of St. 
Trond, to which he had called attention five years before ; and 
in 1900 he produced a volume of unedited documents, entitled Le 
Soulévement de la Flandre maritime de 1323-1328 (Publications de 
la Commission royale d’histoire). Throughout these years, 1890- 
1900, a continuous stream of papers on the criticism of sources 
and on early local history, appeared in the Bulletin of the royal 
commission. But the most important contribution made by Pirenne 
to historical learning at this time was the essays in which he 
worked out his views on the origin of medieval towns. Most 
historical students are now familiar with these views through 
Pirenne’s little book, Les anciennes démocraties des Pays-Bas 
(Paris, 1910), issued ten years after the first volume of the 
History!; but they were the outcome of his work on the 
History, are expounded in it,? and can be studied in detail in a 
series of papers and reviews which appeared in learned periodicals 
between 1889, when they were foreshadowed in his history of 
Dinant, and the end of the century. The well-known articles in 
the Revue historique for 1893 and 1895 * are a masterly critical 
survey, culminating in a new solution, of a great historical prob- 
lem and of the abundant literature which it had produced. 
Whatever fate may be in store for Pirenne’s own theory, these 
articles will endure as a model of historical criticism. 

Many attempts had been made to explain the origin of muni- 
cipal institutions, and most of them had been influenced by some 
prevalent school of thought about medieval German history. 
W. Arnold saw in the municipal constitution a product of public 
law (1854). K. W. Nitzsch, from a more social and less juristic 
point of view, saw a differentiation of classes under the protection 
of the lord’s administration. The later burghers were patrician 
descendants or successors of the episcopal ministeriales (1859). 


1 Translated into English by J. V. Saunders with the title, Belgian Democracy, its 
Early History (Manchester, 1915). 

2 Histoire de Belgique, i (ed. 3, 1909), 180 ff. 

3 « L’origine des constitutions urbaines au moyen age ’, in Revue historique, liii (1893) 
and lvii (1895). And also ‘ Villes, marchés et marchands au moyen Age’, in the same 
periodical, lxvii (1898); ‘La Hanse flamande de Londres’, in the Bulletin of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium (Classe des lettres), 1899; and ‘ Les villes flamandes avant le xii* 
siécle ’, in the Annales de Est et du Nord, i (1905). 
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‘ Germanists ’, like W. E. Wilde (1881), and the more powerful 
Gierke, insisted that the town-organization was the outcome of free 
association ; their influence was marked in France and England, 
and strengthened, if it did not inspire, the ‘gild’ theory. R. 
Sohm identified urban law with market law (1890). G. von Below, 
in the tradition of Maurer, brushed aside all theories of Hofrecht, 
gild, and Marktrecht, and saw the burgesses, not as merchants, but 
as men in possession of land ; the condition of land and people 
was the same in the village and in the town, and the town grew 
out of the village community (1893). Pirenne, while he insisted 
that each town must be studied separately, and recognized much 
that was suggestive in these various theories, perhaps especially 
in that of Sohm, took as his guiding clue the establishment of a 
merchant community in a trading centre or port, alongside the 
earlier and non-mercantile burg. The first urban groups were 
‘ colonies ’ of merchants and artisans, and these groups gradually 
fused with the earlier inhabitants of the fortified castle or episcopal 
residence by which they had settled. Fusion was not complete 
until the thirteenth century. 

Pirenne’s view was expounded with a precision and qualifica- 
tions which cannot be analysed here. One of his later pupils, 
Professor Carl Stephenson, has discussed it in detail and has 
adopted it as a guide to English municipal history in his able 
treatise Borough and Town (1933). It is appropriate, at this 
point, however, to say something about its stimulating influence 
in Belgium. Unlike so many attempts at simplification, it did 
not commit its supporters to a formula or a juristic principle. 
It was based upon the facts of early social life in the Low Countries 
and there, for most of the Flemish towns, it holds good; it 
directed attention to the general structure of feudalism in the 
Frankish counties to the west of the lower Rhine and provoked 
further investigation into administration, land tenure, trade, and 
foreign relations. Pirenne belonged to no definite school, although 
he had studied in many and was glad to learn from all. His 
experience in Germany had strengthened his conviction that the 
true way to write the history of a community is to trace its social 
developments and to regard it from an economic rather than a 
political point of view ; but he was at heart a realist, not a theorist.” 

1 Professor Stephenson worked with Pirenne in 1924-5. His identification of the 
pre-Norman burh with the continental burg led him to exaggerate the significance of 
post-Norman settlements of merchants in the development of the English town; see 
J. Tait, ante, xlviii, 642-8; and H. M. Cam, ‘ The origin of the borough of Cambridge : 


a consideration of Professor Carl Stephenson’s theories ’, in the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society’s Communications, xxxv (1935), 33-53. 


?Pirenne has sometimes been described as a pupil of Lamprecht. Professor 
Ganshof, who has kindly given me information about Pirenne’s early life, writes that 


Pirenne was a close friend of Lamprecht until 1914, but had never worked with him. 
His great friend in England was Vinogradoff. 
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Hence his vigorous and stimulating influence as a teacher en- 
couraged his pupils to think for themselves, and to work out the 
problems which he set them without preconceptions. The work 
which can be traced to his seminar at Ghent is exceptional both 


- in quality and quantity. Before the first volume of his History 


appeared, his pupil, the late Professor G. des Marez, had published 
the first of his remarkable books, his Etude sur la propriété fonciére 
dans les villes du. moyen dge et spécialement en Flandre (1898). 
In 1915 W. Blommaerts produced his study, Les chdtelains de 
Flandre, which, like the later work of H. Nowé, Les baillis contaux 
de Flandre (1929), is of fundamental importance for the history of 
the burg and of administration in Flanders. Since at least 1920 
onwards F. L. Ganshof has thrown light on the growth of social 
classes and of judicial administration, notably in his Etude sur les 
ministeriales en Flandre et en Lotharingie (1926) and his Recherches 
sur les tribunaux de chétellenie en Flandre (1932). In the same 
year (1932) Paul Rolland’s Les origines de la commune de Tournai 
was published with the assistance of the ‘ Fondation H. Pirenne ’, 
which is administered by the Royal Academy of Belgium ; and 
it is worth while to notice that this book illustrates the necessity 
for serious modifications, in the history of particular cities, of the 
master’s generalizations.!. Other pupils, like H. Nélis, have dis- 
tinguished themselves as archivists, or, like G. G. Dept, by their 
investigations into the history of foreign trade and foreign re- 
lations. These scholars, and others might be mentioned, have, 
in the main, devoted their attention to problems suggested by 
Pirenne’s work for the first volume of his History. 

From 1900 to the outbreak of the Great War, Pirenne was at 
work on the next four volumes of his History. The second volume 
(1902) ends with the death of Charles the Bold, the third (1907) with 
the arrival in the Low Countries of the Duke of Alba, the fourth 
(1911) with the treaty of Munster, the fifth, not published until 
1921, with the revolutions, the restoration of Austrian rule in 
1790, and the outbreak of the continental war against France in 
1792. These four volumes cover a period of nearly four hundred 
years, from the Flemish victory over Philip the Fair to the 
eve of the invasion of the Austrian Netherlands by the French 
Republican army. Like the first volume, they were preceded by 
numerous articles and editions of texts, of which the Collection 
de documents relatifs a@ Vhistoire de Vindustrie drapiére en Flandre 
(2 vols. 1906-9), prepared in collaboration with Georges Espinas, 
the historian of Douai, calls for special mention. In the develop- 
ments and events and historical persons described in the second, 
third, and fourth volumes of his History, stretching from the 
preliminaries of the Hundred Years’ war to the end of the Thirty 


1 See ante, xlviii, 688, 
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Years’ war in 1648, Pirenne had a very great theme. He rose 
to the occasion ; and it is by these volumes, written with such 
verve, penetration, and mastery of detail, that he will probably 
be best remembered. He never swerved throughout the exercise 
of his great task from the path which he had decided to follow : 
the study and the explanation of the national life. ‘Changes of 
parties, political theories, religious ideas, institutions, economic 
phenomena, and social conditions have absorbed my attention 
rather than wars and diplomacy.’! Hence, just as he had 
realized the necessity to understand the origin and rise of the 
Flemish towns, so, in his later work, he realized the far-reaching 
significance of the industrial development known as the ‘ new 
drapery ’, in the course of which capitalism captured the country- 
side,? the big towns lost their leadership, and the system of estates 
took their place as the expression of a national consciousness. 
Writing in November 1920, two years after the armistice, he ex- 
plains how, in his view, this national consciousness had been 
aroused under the discipline of Spanish and Austrian rule, and 
in the later times when Belgium had continued to be the ‘ cockpit 
of Europe’. National feeling is the guarantee of the unity of 
Belgium : 

La communauté de ses souvenirs, de ses besoins et de ses libertés 
a fait naitre chez elle cette conscience collective dont la guerre a révélé 
toute la profondeur. Et cette conscience ne doit rien qu’au peuple méme 
en qui elle réside. Elle ne découle ni de l’unité géographique, ni de l’unité 
linguistique. La Belgique—c’est l’originalité et la beauté de son histoire— 
est le produit de la volonté de ses habitants.’ In a common experience 
they have found ‘ une dignité qu. les reléve & leurs propres yeux et qui 
les distingue des peuples qui se sont docilement laiss¢s former par 1’Etat. 


. . . Nous avons une patrie, non point parce que la nature nous |’a assignée, 
mais parce que nous l’avons voulue.® 


The Histoire de Belgique was completed by the publication 
of the seventh volume (1830-1914) in 1932. The last two volumes 
are a worthy continuation of their predecessors ; they involved 
immense labour, and demanded all Pirenne’s powers of presenta- 
tion and control; but, although these never failed him, he was 
obviously working under a sense of greater strain. He felt that 
it had been a rare privilege to have been able to write his History ; 
a work which had filled the greater part of his life and had brought 
him much joy. His health had not failed him, and his companion- 
ships, especially those of his home, had never ceased to sustain 
him. Looking back over his work, he uttered a word of salutary 
warning to those who think that they can attain a complete 
mastery of their subject or who refuse a big task because they 


1 Preface to vol. iv (1911). 2 Histoire de Belgique, iii (1907), 258. 
* Vol. v (1920), pp. xi, xii. 
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cannot attain it. Historical science, like all other science, is never 
final. ‘Il n’y a de science que du général.’ The materials can 
never all be collected, for they can never be known. Problems 
cannot all be solved, for, as they are solved, new aspects are 
perpetually revealed. The historian opens the way ; he does not 
close it. 

It is from this point of view that a generalization which 
occupied Pirenne’s mind in his later years must be approached. 
While he was working on the last two volumes of the History, 
his thoughts went back to his earliest studies, which still engaged 
the attention of his best pupils. The very old problem of the 
continuity between the Roman and the medieval world was 
attracting scholars in new ways. For example, the writings of 
Professor Dopsch of Vienna had aroused the learned world to 
controversy. To Pirenne the problem naturally presented itself 
as a challenge to the investigation of the earlier history of those 
economic movements which he had analysed in his studies of 
municipal origins. When and how did the medieval revival of 
trade, commerce, communications begin? His view was that 
it was late rather than early. He agreed that there was no 
serious lapse of continuity between late Roman and Merovingian 
times. The Mediterranean was still open. But there was a 
break, and this came with the closing of the Mediterranean by 
the Arabian conquests.1 Medieval trade and communications 
developed slowly and painfully, making a fresh start in the 
Carolingian age. This view was expounded by Pirenne with all his 
usual energy in a series of papers and lectures, in which, whether 
they confirmed his theory or not, many new and interesting 
points were raised, and many neglected facts were subjected to 
penetrating analysis.2_ The clearest exposition will be found in the 
first two lectures of a course delivered by Pirenne in the United 
States during the autumn of 1922, and printed in 1925 by the Prince- 
ton University Press under the title Medieval Cities, their Origins and 
the Revival of Trade.* Although Pirenne’s argument has received 
powerful support, for example from Professor Ferdinand Lot, it 

1 In some respects, e.g. in the survival of domanial organization, Pirenne thought 
that there may have been much uninterrupted continuity. See his paper, ‘ Le fise 


royal de Tournai ’, in the Mélanges d’histoire du moyen dge, offerts a4 M. Ferdinand Lot 
(1925). 

? The following papers may be noted: ‘ Mahomet et Charlemagne’, in the Revue 
belge de philologie et @histoire, i (1922); ‘Le commerce du papyrus dans la Gaule 
mérovingienne ’, in the Comptes rendus of the Académie des inscriptions et beiles-lettres 
(Paris, 1928), pp. 178-91; ‘ Le cellarium fisci ; une institution économique des temps 
mérovingiens ’, in the Bulletins de la classe des lettres of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
3rd series, xvi (1930), 201-11. Readers may be reminded that the bibliography of 
Pirenne’s writings included in the Mélanges d’histoire offerts a Henri Pirenne (vol. i, 
pp. Xxv-xxxix) does not contain references to work published after 1925. 

* The French version, Les villes du moyen dge: essai d'histoire économique et sociale 
(1927), is more satisfactory. 
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is generally regarded as a stimulating incentive to thought rather 
than as a definitive contribution to knowledge.' 

The completion of the History and the investigation of early 
medieval economic problems by no means exhausted Pirenne’s 
energy in the years after the war. During the fifteen years 
1920-35, he won recognition as a foremost citizen of Belgium and 
as one of the leaders in every international historical enterprise. 
From the beginning of his career as a teacher he had taken his 
full share in discussions on the organization of historical study and 
the teaching of history, but after the war his interest in these and 
similar matters was intense, and doubtless was encouraged by his 
public activities. As a historical writer, he expressed it in a 
series of more popular writings, such as the chapters which he 
contributed to the two volumes, La fin du moyen dge, in the series 
‘ Peuples et civilisations ’, edited by Halphen and Sagnac, and his 
last important work, a survey of economic and social history 
in the volume, La civilisation occidentale de xii* siécle a la fin du 
xv’, part of the ‘ Histoire générale’ planned by Gustave Glotz. 
As a leader of academic thought, he did more than any man to 
revive the International Historical Congress, which met in Brussels 
in 1923 under his presidency. The congress decided to institute 
an International Historical Committee which should make arrange- 
ments for the next congress on the widest possible basis. The 
committee, with its Bulletin and its numerous commissions, was 
organized at Geneva in May 1926. Proposals adopted at Brussels 
for a new annual bibliography of historical literature, for an inter- 
national review of economic history and other activities, were 
thus given form. Most important of all, Austrian and German 
scholars sat from the first on the governing body of the Committee, 
and came in large numbers to the Congress held at Oslo in 1928.? 
Pirenne’s statesmanship was largely responsible for the successful 
creation of this elaborate piece of academic machinery. He had 
suffered more than most civilians of his age during the war. On 
3 November 1914 his son Pierre, born in 1895, was killed in action 
on the banks of the Yser. In March 1916 he was taken from 
Ghent, which, ‘ collective prison’ though it was, was also his 
home, and deported to Germany.* He had lost his German 
friends and seen the book which had won such high praise in 
Germany reviled as a tendentious piece of ‘ Belgian imperialism ’. 


1 See especially the criticism of Professor Norman Baynes in the Journal of Roman 
Studies, xix, part 2 (1929), 230-3. 

2G. des Marez and F.-L. Ganshof, Compte rendu du v* congrés international des 
sciences historiques, Brussels, 1923 ; Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, no. 6, May 1929; H. W. V. Temperley in The Times, 29 October 1935. 

3 See preface to Histoire de Belgique, vol. v (1920). This volume was finished at 
Ghent on November 1915, during the German occupation. Pirenne wrote his re- 
collections of his captivity in Germany for the Revue des deux Mondes, 1920, 
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Now he put aside these bitter memories and worked for inter- 
national understanding where it seemed to be most practicable 
—and where national animosities ure least respectable—in the 
world of science. But the company in which he expatiated still 
more happily was that smaller gathering, the Union Académique, 
which, until 1935,1 met annually at Brussels in the Palais des 
Académies. Here, on bis own ground, he renewed, year by year, 
his friendship with members of the learned academies of Europe 
and America. 

A foreigner who was not an intimate friend of Pirenne cannot 
write with any authority about him as a man and a citizen. But 
his pre-eminence was obvious to anyone who attended the meetings 
of the Union Académique, or worked with him while he was still 
a member of the International Historical Committee. When the 
electors—an international body—met to award the Prix Franqui, 
their choice fell inevitably upon Pirenne. He added it without 
affectation to his decorations, his membership of the Institute of 
France and thirteen foreign academies, and his sixteen honorary 
degrees. His outstanding position was not altogether due to his 
learning, for Belgium possesses many scholars of distinction whose 
critical insight is as fine as his was ; it was due even more to his 
abounding personality. The historian of Belgium had become 
part of his own subject. And in Belgium he had become the 
living embodiment of work upon his subject. When he died he 
was president of the council of the royal library, of the commission 
for the publication of the dictionary of national biography, and 
of the committee which controls the Belgian historical institute 
at Rome ; and, as secretary of the royal historical commission, he 
had behind him many years of service which had virtually given 
him the control of the publication of Belgian historical texts and 
monographs. 

Once seen, Pirenne could not be forgotten. He looked like, 
and indeed was, one of those big, vivacious burghers whom the 
Flemish artists of the seventeenth century liked to paint. His 
face in repose was somewhat heavy ; the features did not quite 
fit their setting of trim beard and hair brushed smoothly back 
from his forehead. But when his interest was aroused and he 
began to talk, any impressions of this kind were forgotten. He 
was a most exuberant man and seemed to put all his strength 
into whatever he said or did. He could be overwhelming, though 
without intention; he was never overbearing, and one never 
felt the least frightened of him. It would not be surprising to 
learn that he had enemies or ruffled the feelings of the susceptible, 
but he was essentially kind-hearted, friendly, generous. His 


1The Union Académique met at Copenhagen in May 1935. At this meeting the 
Austrian and German academies were elected members of the Union, 
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strength and vitality, not design, made him redoubtable ; but he 
was single-minded, and never tried to be impressive. His services 
to Belgium and his unpleasant experiences during the war had 
made him, so to speak, a chartered freeman of his country. 
Walking with a friend one day by the high railings in front of the 
palace, he is said to have embarrassed both his companion and 
the illustrious objects of his attentions, by his boisterous salutation 
of some members of the royal family whom he descried within the 
enclosure. The story may be true ; it is certainly characteristic. 
He ate, drank, smoked, wrote, and planned with a sortof vehemence, 
and was very hospitable. He was a rapid and vivacious talker, 
gesticulating wildly. His life was spontaneous, useful, and happy, 
rooted in the social realities. His last days were clouded by 
sorrow and ill-health—he had lost a second son in 1931, and a 
third, Henri, died in the summer of 1935—but he worked to the 
end, sustained, as always, by his able and devoted wife, his family, 
and his friends. 


F. M. Powicke. 
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Notes and Documents 


A Visit of Earl Harold to Flanders in 1056 


ONLy two visits of Earl Harold to the Continent are recorded by 
historians of the eleventh century. The first of these is mentioned 
by a single authority, the Vita Aedwardi, which is almost con- 
temporary in character ; it describes a pilgrimage of Harold to 
Rome on which the earl spent a considerable time in France 
studying the policy and position of the various magnates whose 
actions could in any way affect the welfare of his own land.! 
The date of this expedition is not certain, but Freeman believed 
that it most probably took place in 1058 or 1059.2. The other 
visit, only known to us from Norman or Anglo-Norman sources, 
was the more famous occasion on which the earl, shipwrecked 
in the Channel, was imprisoned at Beaurain and held to ransom 
by Count Guy I of Ponthieu ; he was delivered from Guy’s hands 
by William of Normandy, and forced to take some kind of oath 
to the duke before his final release.* No date is recorded, at 
least by any trustworthy authority, for this event, and Freeman, 
after carefully weighing all the evidence at his disposal, came to 
the conclusion that it probably occurred in 1064.4 Later writers 
have rather hesitantly followed him in this opinion. No historian 
gives any hint of a visit of Harold to Flanders®; even when 
Godwine fell from power in 1051, and took refuge with his family 
at the court of Baldwin V, Harold and Leofwine alone of their 


1 Vita Aedwardi (in Lives of Edward the Confessor, ed. H. R. Luard), p. 410. The 
Vita Haroldi, c. 7 (ed. W. de Gray Birch [London, 1885], pp. 44-6), a late romance 
(post 1200) which in most respects is absolutely worthless, also describes a pilgrimage 
of Harold to Rome in search of relics for Waltham ; though the details which it gives 
are absurd, the fact of the pilgrimage seems here to rest on a genuine tradition in the 
abbey. 

2E. A. Freeman, History of the Norman Conquest, ii [3rd ed.], 439-42 and 687-8. 


* The various accounts of Harold’s captivity are fully referred to and discussed 
in Freeman, op. cit. iii *, 677-707. 


4 Ibid. pp. 706-7. 

® It is curious that the author of the Vita Aedwardi, who was probably an English- 
man educated in Flanders (E. Boehmer, Kirche und Staat in England, p. 75 and n. 4), 
and who shows some interest in calling attention to the relations between England 
and Flanders, does not mention the visit of Harold to Baldwin’s court in 1056, 
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house preferred the hospitality of King Diarmid at Dublin to 
that of the brother-in-law of Tostig at Bruges.? 

But despite the silence of our English and Norman sources 
we have clear proof of the presence of Harold in Flanders in the 
autumn of 1056.2 On 13 November of that year Count Baldwin V 
subscribed a diploma at Saint-Omer for the abbey of St. Peter’s 
of Ghent, confirming the possessions of the house at Harnes in 
the county of Lens and defining the rights of the lay advocate 
at the place.* There is no good reason to question the authen- 
ticity of this diploma. Count Lambert of Lens, a vassal of the 
count of Flanders, had been killed while fighting on his behalf 
in 1054, and his county had passed into the hands of his brother, 
Eustace II of Boulogne. The monks of St. Peter’s obtained the 
diploma as a guarantee of their rights against the possible pre- 
tensions of the new count. It is true that Professor Oppermann, 
who has attacked the genuineness of almost all the early docu- 
ments of the abbey of St. Peter’s, has not allowed this document 
to escape unscathed, and has argued that it is a forgery of about 
the year 1070; according to him the date and the list of wit- 
nesses are genuine, but the contents are false.‘ His conclusions 
about the early documents of the abbey, however, have not 
found any general acceptance, and in this case seem to be without 


foundation ; the diploma of 1056 is certainly not in the same 
hand as the one of Eustace of 1088 to which he compares it,® 
and as this is his chief argument for giving it a date later than 
1056 there does not seem any good reason to admit its inauthen- 
ticity. In any case even Oppermann allows that the date and 


1 Freeman, op. cit. ii*, 151-7. Tostig was married to Judith, the half-sister of 
Count Baldwin V. 

? The diploma of Baldwin V of 13 November 1056 has been noticed, so far as I am 
aware, by no English historian who has dealt with this period. It has, of course, 
been studied by Belgian historians (e.g. L. Vanderkirdere, La Formation territoriale 
des principautes belges [Brussels, 1902], t. i, 117, n. 1), but as it lay outside their im- 
mediate field of interest they have naturally not commented on its importance in 
English history. 

* The diploma is printed from a bad copy by A. van Lokeren, Chartes et documents 
de Vabbaye de Saint-Pierre (Gand, 1868), t. i, no. 133, pp. 95-6. The original has since 
come to light, and is described by H. Nélis, who does not doubt its genuine character, 
in the Revue des bibliothéques et archives de Belgique, ii (1904), 456-8; it is now in 
the Archives de "Etat at Ghent. A new edition of it will be published shortly by 
M. E. Sabbe in his Recueil des actes des comtes de Flandre d’Arnould I** & Baudouin 
VI (918-1070). 

*O. Oppermann, Die dlteren Urkwnden des Klosters Blandinium (Bijdragen van het 
Instituut voor middeleeuwsche Geschiednis der Rijks-Universiteit te Utrecht, fase. 
XI, 1928), i, 35-6, 152-3. 

5 Professor Ganshof, who at my request was kind enough to make a careful com- 
parison of the two diplomas, is definitely of this opinion. There is a general similarity 
between the hands—the two documents were after all written in the same monastery 
at an interval of only thirty-two years—but the form of several of the letters is 


different, and the subscript loop of the e (for the diphthong 2) is written in different 
ways in the two diplomas. 
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the list of witnesses are genuine, and it is these that are important 
for our purpose. The diploma is subscribed by Count Baldwin V, 
by his wife Adela and his two sons Baldwin of Hainault and 
Robert the Frisian, by Count Roger of Saint-Pol, by Duke Harold,* 
by a Count Guy, presumably Guy I of Ponthieu,? by a Count 
Manasses, and by a number of other magnates.* 

The question at once arises as to whether this diploma does 
not give us a certain date for one of the two known visits of 
Harold to the Continent. It is scarcely possible, indeed, that it 
can have been the occasion of his oath to William of Normandy. 
It is true that Count Guy of Ponthieu, the first captor of the earl, 
subscribes the diploma with him at Saint-Omer, and that there 
is no intrinsic reason why he should not have taken his captive, 
after exacting suitable guarantees against any attempt to escape, 
on a visit to Baldwin V.t The wealth of the latter was proverbial, 
and the fact that his half-sister Judith was married to Harold’s 
brother Tostig might well induce both Harold and Guy to hope 
that the count of Flanders might be prepared to take an active 
part in the negotiations over the payment of the ransom required 
by the count of Ponthieu. But on other grounds it is quite 
impossible to revise the date of the oath and refer it to 1056. 
It is true that we have no direct evidence in favour of 1064, but 


1* Dux’ was the usual Latin title of Harold (Freeman, op. cit. ii*, 685-6). 

? Vanderkindere, op. cit. i, 117, n. 1, however, proposes to identify Count Manasses 
with the son of Roger of Saint-Pol, who died before him, and Count Guy with his 
nephew, the son of Hugh I, who succeeded the latter in c. 1070. Neither of these 
identifications seems to me to be possible. In the first place Manasses, even though 
prospective heir to Roger, would scarcely have enjoyed the title of count in 1056, 
and still less would Guy, who was most unlikely as a successor, have been called count 
in that year. And secondly, Roger I signed both for himself and his son— Signum 
comitis Rodgeri et filii eius "—so the latter would not appear again lower down in the 
list of signatories. It is more likely that Count Guy was Guy I of Ponthieu; the 
fact that the latter was not a vassal of Flanders would not prevent him from signing 
a diploma of the marquis if he happened to be present when it was granted at Saint- 
Omer. Manasses was perhaps count of Montdidier ; a count of this name, who seems 
to have died in the last years of the reign of King Henry I (c. 1058-9), is mentioned 
in a diploma of Philip I of 1061 to Saint-Germain-des-Prés (M. Prou, Recueil des actes 
de Philippe I*", no. XIII, p. 40), and Montdidier was near enough to the Flemish 
frontier to make Manasses a possible visitor to Baldwin’s court. 

* As the text of the copy used by van Lokeren is extremely corrupt, it may be 
as well to give here the signatures from the original diploma: ‘ Signum Balduuini 
marchysi et filiorum eius Balduuini atque Rodberti. Signum Adele comitisse. Signum 
comitis Rodgeri et filii eius. Signum Haroldi ducis. Signum Uuidonis comitis. 
S. Raingodi. §. Anselmi. 8. Uuerenfridi. S. Balduini de Uuarnastun. S. Drogonis 
filii Rodulfi. S. Manasses comitis. S. Uuidonis archydiaconi. §. Isaac. S. Hugonis 
de Oldenarda. S. Hugonis Havet. S. Balduuini de Uuartanbeke. §S. Rodulfi 
filii Rodulfi. S. Herimari et Lantuuini. S. Rodberti et Uuenemari de Lens. §. 
Segardi filii Ermenfridi. 8. Arnulfi filii Erleuuini. §S. Rorici et filii eius Balduuini. 
Ego quoque Folkardus monachorum ultimus interfui et notavi.’ 

* The accounts of Guy’s ill-treatment of his captive must be heavily discounted ; 
they all emanate from Norman writers, who have exaggerated the cruelty and in- 
humanity of the Count of Ponthieu in order to throw into relief the benefits conferred 
on Harold by William’s intervention in his favour. 
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the circumstantial evidence, as set out by Freeman in support 
of this date, is very strong, and his arguments can be reinforced 
by one important piece of evidence which he overlooked. The 
Breton sources, as he rightly observed,! do not make any mention 
of the expedition of William and Harold against Conan II, but 
they do supply confirmatory evidence as to its date. According 
to the Chronique de Gaél, Conan expelled Rhiwallon of Dol from 
his stronghold at Combour in 1065, and drove him into exile.* 
But William of Poitiers, in his account of the expedition of the 
duke of Normandy, asserts that the latter was an ally of Rhiwallon, 
whom he calls Ruallus of Dol, who was in rebellion against his 
rightful overlord and who had appealed for help to the Norman 
duke. We can scarcely avoid putting these two statements to- 
gether, and concluding that Rhiwallon was expelled from Brit- 
tany in 1065 because he had called in the aid of William the 
previous year. This confirms Freeman’s view that the Breton 
expedition took place in 1064. 

The date 1058-9 for the pilgrimage of Harold to Rome rests 
on far more doubtful ground. It is based on the assumption 
that the author of the Vita Aedwardi has shown some respect 
for chronology in the construction of his work. This assumption 
is quite unjustified. The passage in which he speaks of Harold’s 


pilgrimage forms part of a somewhat rhetorical description of 
the character and attainments of Harold and Tostig, and his 
account proceeds by a series of antitheses. Earl Godwine dies, 
and is succeeded by Harold ; Earl Siward dies, and is succeeded 
by Tostig. Harold’s character is analysed ; so is that of Tostig 
and Gyrth. Harold’s pilgrimage to Rome is referred to briefly, 
and then that of Tostig and Gyrth is described in detail.5 This 


1 Freeman, op. cit. ii*, 230. 

2 The Chronique de Gaél, like many other sources for the early history of Brittany, 
has disappeared, but we know of the existence of this text from the Histoire de Bretagne 
of Pierre Le Baud (Paris, 1638), p. 156: ‘ Et en celuy temps, scauoir l’an 1065 selon 
les Chroniques de l’Abbaye de Gael, assiegea le Duc Conan le chastel de Combour, 
qu’un Cheualier appellé Ruiuallon de Dol tenoit contre sa volonté : lequel Ruiuallon, 
ainsi que dient aucuns, auoit esté fauorable audit Guillaume en celle guerre. Si print 
Conan & force ledist chastel, et contraignit Ruiuallon fuir en exil.’ The extract goes 
on to give the names of many of the Breton magnates who took part in the siege ; 
the presence amongst them of Raoul of Gaél no doubt accounts for the appearance of 
this notice in the annals of the abbey. It may be noted that Le Baud’s account of 
the expedition of William of Normandy against Conan is based entirely on Norman 
sources, which implies that no Breton sources existed in the fifteenth century when 
he was writing. The sentence ‘ lequel Ruiuallon,. . . en celle guerre ’ in the quotation 
given above is probably an explanatory insertion made by Le Baud, and not part of 
the text of the Chronique de Gail. 

3 William of Poitiers, Gesta Guillelmi ducis (ed. A. Duchesne, Historiae Normannorum 
Scriptores, p. 192). 

4 This is done implicitly by Le Baud, op. cit. pp. 156-7, and explicitly by A. de la 
Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne, iii, 16-20. 

5 Vita Aedwardi, ed. Luard, pp. 408-12. 
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being the case, it is somewhat rash to assume that because Harold’s 
pilgrimage is mentioned between Gyrth’s appointment as earl 
of the East Angles (1057) and Tostig’s pilgrimage to Rome (1061) 
it must in fact have taken place between these years.! Never- 
theless it seems likely that Harold did go to Rome before 1060, 
for there was a tradition at Waltham Abbey that he procured 
there some relics for the consecration of the house, which was 
effected in that year;* but how many years before 1060 the 
journey took place we have no means of judging. There is nothing 
against the supposition that the date is marked by Harold’s 
presence at Saint-Omer in 1056. We know that he travelled 
through France, preferring it to the route through Germany 
which Tostig followed: in 1061, and we know that one of the 
routes used by English merchants and pilgrims on their way 
to southern and eastern France passed through Saint-Omer.® 
It is true that, if Harold were only at this place on the outward 
journey in November, he would, if he travelled straight to Rome, 
have had to face the crossing of the Alps in winter, but the date 
might represent his presence there on the way home. The 
Welsh war with Gruffydd came to an end in July, or at latest 
in August 1056.4 This would leave the earl a minimum of three 
months for the journey to Rome and back, which would be ample 
time, even if allowance has to be made for some delays in France 
while he was pursuing the political studies which are referred to 
in the Vita Aedwardi. 

There is another possibility, however, which even though it 
is only a possibility forms an interesting subject for speculation. 
In 1054 the first approaches had been made to Edward the 
Etheling, the nephew of the king and his most probable successor, 
to try and induce him to return to England. A direct com- 
munication with the Hungarian court was apparently, as 
Freeman remarks, beyond the powers of the English government 
in the eleventh century ; Bishop Ealdred of Worcester was there- 
fore sent to Cologne to request the emperor to undertake the 
necessary negotiations for the return of the prince. Ealdred 
remained a year in Germany, but his mission was attended with 
no immediate success, and the Etheling did not in fact reach 
England till 1057. This delay seems to be inadequately accounted 


1 Freeman does in fact only make it with considerable reservations. 

2 Cf. Freeman, op. cit. ii*, 687-8. 

3 Cf. the Miracula S. Bertini, c. 4 (Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xv, i, 511). 

4 Peace was made soon after Gruffydd’s victory of 16 June, but how soon after we 
cannot accurately judge ; cf. Freeman, op. cit. ii*, 405-7. 

5 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon, a. 1054 (ed. Thorpe, i, 212). The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle does not mention the specific purpose of the mission. Cf. Freeman, 
op. cit. ii*, 379-81, 668-73; and E. Steindorff, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs 
unter Heinrich III, ii, 495-6. 
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for by calling attention to the Magyar wars of Henry III. If 
Edward had been willing to return, he could have made the 
journey in 1055 without any real difficulty. It seems much more 
likely that he had no desire to leave his adopted country. He 
had reached Hungary while still a child,? and had lived there 
for nearly forty years; Magyar was to all intents and purposes 
his native tongue, and he probably occupied an established posi- 
tion at the court.* There was little inducement for him to sacri- 
fice his comfort and immediate interests for the doubtful and 
uncertain prospect of the English throne. Yet in 1057 he did 
at last come to England. There is at least some presumption 
that further pressure had been brought to bear on him in the 
interval to induce him to undertake the journey. 

Here we are on very doubtful ground. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle does not mention any negotiations for the return of 
the Etheling in 1057, but its entries are at best only of a dis- 
tinctly haphazard character, and in this case its silence carries 
the less weight, since it has not even troubled to mention the object 
of Ealdred’s mission to Cologne in 1054. While direct evidence 
is lacking, however, there is circumstantial evidence of a remark- 
able character in favour of the view that Harold was in 1056 
engaged on a mission similar to that undertaken by Ealdred in 


1054. As we have seen already, Baldwin V and the English 
earl were at Saint-Omer on 13 November 1056. Three weeks 
later * Baldwin was at Cologne (6 Dec.), where by the mediation 
of Pope Victor II peace was made between Flanders and the 
Empire on terms extremely satisfactory to the count. We 


1 Freeman, op. cit. t. ii*, 672-3. 

2 The children of Edmund Ironside were exiled by Cnut after the marriage of the 
latter to Emma in July 1017, when they cannot have been much more than a year 
old ; their parents were only married in 1015. 

3 He had married a kinswoman of the Emperor Henry II, whose sister Gisela was 
wife of King Stephen I of Hungary. Edward’s brother Edmund, who died young, 
had married one of Stephen’s daughters. These connexions seem to indicate that 
he occupied a position of some distinction in the country. 

4 The exact date of Baldwin’s presence at Cologne is given by a diploma (D. Haigneré, 
Chartes de Saint-Bertin, t. i, no. 78, pp. 28-9) of Henry IV, dated 6 December 1056, 
to the abbey of St. Bertin’s, whose hospitality Baldwin and Harold had just been 
enjoying at Saint-Omer. It is true that Baldwin is not mentioned in this diploma, 
and that Abbot Bovo may have gone on in advance to Cologne to prepare the way 
for the count and procured the diploma on his own initiative, but G. Meyer von Knonau 
(Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter Heinrich IV, i, 19, n. 16) believes that we are 
justified in assuming the presence of Baldwin at this date. Certainly he cannot have 
reached Cologne much later than this, for the subsequent journey of the German court 
to Regensburg could not be accomplished in a few days. 

5 Sigebert of Gembloux, Chronicon, a. 1057 (M.G.H., SS., vi, 360), which mentions 
both the presence of Baldwin at Cologne and the mediation of the pope. Baldwin V 
had been a rebel in imperial eyes since 1051, when he married his son to Richilda of 
Hainault without Henry’s permission; an expedition against him in 1054 had not 
been crowned with conspicuous success, and another invasion of Flanders was in 
contemplation when Henry III died at Bodfeld on 5 October 1056. 
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have no evidence that Harold accompanied the latter to the 
Rhine, but if the return of the Etheling was in reality the object 
of his journey, he could not have done better than pay a visit 
to the German court at Cologne. It is true that the incompetent 
regent Agnes could give him little aid in his quest, but the pope, 
Victor II, her chief adviser, was also at Cologne, and he was 
probably the one man in Europe who could be of effective assist- 
ance in securing the return of Edward to England. Before his 
elevation to the Papacy as Victor II (September 1054), Bishop 
Gebhard of Eichstaétt had been governor of Bavaria for Henry 
III, and he would certainly be in a position to give invaluable 
aid to any person wishing to open negotiations with Hungary.' 
There is then a certain possibility in the idea that Harold saw 
the pope at Cologne. Immediately after its Flemish and Lothar- 
ingian business was concluded, however, the German court set 
off southwards, and Agnes, Victor II, and the young Henry IV 
spent the Christmas festival at Regensburg on the Danube.? 
They remained in Bavaria till the following February, when 
Agnes and her son returned to the Rhineland,* and Victor IT 
set out across the Alps to spend his Easter in Rome.‘ Here 
again we have no direct evidence to go upon ; Harold may never 
have gone to Cologne, and if he went to Cologne he may never 
have gone on to Bavaria ; but it may fairly be pointed out that 
if he did accompany the German court to Bavaria he would be 
within a reasonable distance of Hungary and would enjoy a 
proportionately better chance than Ealdred had of inducing the 
Etheling to return to England. In the absence of evidence we 
are reduced to conjecture, but it is by no means impossible that 
in January 1057 Harold either went to Hungary to persuade 
Edward to return or that he awaited his arrival in Bavaria, and 
that then they either set out together for England or accompanied 
Victor II on a pilgrimage to Rome before starting on the long 
journey home.’ This is of course simply speculation, but the few 
facts which we can put together on the subject—the presence of 


11 owe this suggestion to Dr. Previté-Orton. 

2 Annales Altahenses maiores, a. 1057 (M.G.H., SS., xx, 808-9); Lambert of 
Hersfeld, Annales, a. 1057 (ed. Holder-Egger, p. 70). 

3 On 4 and 9 February Henry IV and his mother were at Neuburg on the Danube 
(K. F. Stumpf, Die Reichskanzler des X, XI, und XII Jahrhunderts, vol. i, nos. 
2530-2) ; on the 21st they were at Donauwérth (ibid. no. 2533); and by 1 April they 
had reached Worms on the Rhine (ibid. nos. 2534 seqq.). 

‘ Victor’s return journey to Rome began about the beginning of Lent, 12 February 
(Ekkehard, Chronicon Wirziburgense, a. 1057; M.G.H., SS., vi, 31). 

5 The dates of Edward’s arrivalin London and his death cannot be exactly deter- 
mined. They are the first events noticed in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the 
year 1057 ; then follows the death of Bishop Heca of Selsey, the day of which is like- 
wise unknown; and after these comes the death of Earl Leofric, which occurred on 
31 August. We may therefore conclude that Edward arrived in London sometime 
during the first half of the year, but we can give neither the month nor the day. 
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Baldwin of Flanders and Harold at Saint-Omer on 13 November 
1056, the meeting of Baldwin and Victor II at Cologne on 
6 December, the presence of Victor II and the German court 
at Regensburg on 25 December, and finally the return of Edward 
the Etheling from Hungary the following year—seem to link 
together in a remarkable way, and indicate that the visit of Harold 
to Flanders in the winter of 1056 may not be so completely in- 
explicable as at first sight it might appear to be. 


Puinie GRIERSON. 


Three Westminster Writs of King Edward the Confessor 


THE great cartulary of Westminster Abbey? known as West- 
minster Domesday,*® written at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and still preserved among the Abbey muniments, contains 
three Anglo-Saxon writs (or versions of writs) which do not appear 
to have been printed hitherto. There seems no reason to doubt 
their authenticity; if we assume that their linguistic forms 
have been to some degree miscopied or modernized, there is: 
no difficulty in supposing that they go back to pre-Conquest: 
originals.® 

In the first writ * King Edward the Confessor notifies Edwine 
abbot (of Westminster, 1049~71) and Atlfget sheriff (of London 
and Middlesex) that he has given to Teinfrith his ‘ church- 
wright’? the land at Scepertune (Shepperton, Middx.) with 
sac and soke, infangenetheof and flymenafirmth, and freedom from 
scot and gafol in hundred and in shire, and he forbids that any 
man shall do him wrong. 


1It might, of course, be suggested that Harold simply asked Baldwin to induce the 
pope to undertake negotiations with Edward on the king’s behalf. This seems un- 
likely, however, for the movements of public persons at that time were quite unpre- 
dictable, and this suggestion assumes that Harold knew before leaving England that 
Baldwin and Victor would meet at Cologne, which is scarcely probable. 

2 These Westminster texts are printed by the kind permission of the Dean and 
Chapter. 

3 Described in The Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey, J. Armitage Robinson 
and M. R. James (Cambridge, 1909), p. 93. 

‘They are not in Dugdale’s Monasticon, nor in the collections of charters edited 
by Kemble, Thorpe, or Earle, who derived their texts of the Westminster writs mainly 
from the ‘ originals’ at Westminster Abbey and at the British Museum, or from 
B.M. MS. Cotton Faustina A. iii. 

5 The Old English forms of certain letters are used in these texts, especially p, 5, 3 
(three exceptions), p (three exceptions). 

® Westminster Domesday, fo. 1545. 

7 The word circwyrhta is not recorded in Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
though compounds with -wyrhta (‘ wright’) are numerous. There seems no reason 
to doubt that it is a genuine, though otherwise unrecorded, Old English word. 
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The early Westminster documents do not appear to have pre- 
served any other records of Teinfrith,1 who, we may suppose, was 
concerned with the building of King Edward’s new church at 
Westminster. The writ recording this grant to him was not, 
apparently, considered to conflict with another writ,? immediately 
preceding it in the cartulary, in which the land at Shepperton is 
stated to have been bestowed by King Edward on St. Peter’s, 
Westminster (Westminster Abbey). Nothing is said here of any 
gift to Teinfrith. It is stated that the land at Shepperton had 
been bought by St. Dunstan,* who granted it by charter (gebocede) 
to Abbot Wulfsige ‘ and the community. 

If the two estates with which these two writs are concerned 
were identical, then we may, perhaps, conjecture that some 
arrangement was made by which the land was granted to Teinfrith 
after it had been given to the abbey.5 It is possible that the gift 
was frustrated, or that Teinfrith held the estate for a limited 
period only, perhaps for life. The manor of Shepperton was held 
by St. Peter’s, Westminster, at the time of the Domesday Survey, 
and rated at eight hides. Hoc manerium fuit et est in dominio 
ecclesie S. Petri (D.B. i, 128b). 


1 Mr. L. E. Tanner has pointed out to me that Teinfrith is mentioned by Professor 
W. R. Lethaby, Westminster Abbey Re-examined (London, 1925), p. 19. No further 
details are given, and the name was probably taken from this writ. The name 
Teinfrith presents difficulties. The spelling Tein- is, perhaps, an eleventh century 
(or later) Anglo-Norman spelling of Old English Thegn- (cf. D.B. i, 2596, Ertein, and 
the spelling teini (taini, teigni) of Domesday). But it is not impossible that the 
name is an Anglicized form of a continental-Germanic name. Though -frith is 
a common element in Old English personal names, T'hegn- is rarely recorded except 
in the names of moneyers, who may, or may not, have been of English origin. 
Professor Stenton has suggested to me that, in view of the stereotyped character of 
late Old English personal names, a genuine Old English name Thegnfrith of the 
eleventh century would be highly abnormal. Numerous compound names with 
Thegan- (Tegen-, Tegin-) are to be found in Férstemann’s Altdeutsches Namenbuch, 
but no compound of Thegan- with -frid appears to be recorded there. For a 
discussion of foreign names in England during the late Old English period, see 
T. Forssner, Continental-Germanic Personal Names in England (Uppsala, 1916). 

The spurious Westminster charters of William I have preserved, among other 
traditions, the names of two of the master-masons engaged upon. the building of the 
church. One was that Leofsi Duddesunu who made to the abbey a gift of two hides 
and a half at Wormley, and whose gift was confirmed by writ by King Edward (K. 
866; cf. the Telligraphus of William I, Westminster Abbey Muniments, xxvi (5): 
‘ Leofsinus filiuas Duddi qui preerat illius ecclesie cementariis’). The other, Godwine 
Greatsyd (Gretsid, Westminster Domesday, fo. 506, and MS. Cott. Faustina A. iii, 
fo. 416), also gave to the abbey lands and houses, with the consent of King Edward 
(First Charter of William I, B.M. Cotton Charter VI, 3; W. R. Lethaby, op. cit. 
pp. 4, 19). 

: 2 See Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, 858. 

’ Further details of Dunstan’s purchase, whether authentic or not, are given by 
other Westminster charters (Kemble, 1223, Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 298). 

4 Wulsinus, 958-1004/5, Vict. Co. Hist. of London, i, 455. 

5It should be noted that the Teinfrith writ is addressed only to the abbot of 
Westminster and to the sheriff, and that the bishop, the earl, and the thegns of the 
shire are not included in the address. The writ notifying the grant to Westminster 
Abbey seems to belong, from the persons addressed, to the period 1057-66. 
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In the second writ ' King Edward notifies Bishop Wulfwi (of 
Dorchester, 1053-67) and Earl Gyrth ? and all his thegns in Oxford- 
shire, that he has given to St. Peter’s, Westminster, Gihtslepe 
(Islip, Oxon.) and a half-hide @ Mersce (Marston, Oxon.),* with 
sac and soke, and with all the rights which he himself had when 
it was in his own possession. 

Are we to regard this document as a summary or abridgement 
of a well-known writ‘ (which immediately precedes it in the 
cartulary), in which King Edward’s notification of the grant of 
these estates is accompanied by much additional matter ? In the 
longer writ it is stated that the king was born at Islip, and that 
his mother A‘lfgifu-Emma had given him that estate on the day 
of his birth as a first gift and assigned it to him as his heritage. 
The privileges and immunities conveyed are recited at some 
length, the king’s kinsman Wigod of Wallingford is instructed to 
bring the monastery into possession of the estates, and the writ 
concludes with the invocation of a blessing on those who uphold 
this pious gift, and a curse on those who seek to turn it aside. 

Nothing of all this is to be found in the shorter writ, but the 
similarity of the phraseology suggests that the two writs were 
closely connected. It is not unlikely that the briefer version was 
made at a time (or for a case) when the additional matter would 
have had no interest.5 On the other hand, we must consider the 


1 Westminster Domesday, fo. 270. 

2 Gyrth became earl of East Anglia, 1057, and was killed at Hastings, 1066. In 
1061 he went on a journey to Rome (Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles, ii, 249). 

3 This identification of the land at Mersce with Marston, two or three miles from 
Islip, is based on a comparison of this writ with two other Westminster documents. 
The Telligraphus of Edward the Confessor, which, though it is itself spurious, would 
seem to preserve genuine traditions, gives as the first item in a list of the lands 
bestowed upon the abbey by King Edward himself: ‘ Gihtslepe villam in qua natus 
fui cum omnibus sibi-pertinentibus et cum dimid. hyda, Weodis chamerarii mei qui 
est in Mersche (Westminster Domesday, fo. 45)’. This unusual name of the king’s 
camerarius appears again in a writ of William I (Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo- 
Normannorum (Oxford, 1913), no. 18), which declares that it is the king’s wish that 
the abbey should have possession of the half-hide at Mersctun which Weodet had 
bequeathed to them, and which the king had granted them to have. It can hardly 
be doubted that the estates at Mersc and at Mersctun were identical, and the 
identification of the latter with Marston, Oxon., is virtually certain. It has not been 
possible to establish any later connexion between Marston and Westminster, but the 
latter part of William I’s writ suggests that the community had had difficulty in 
making good their claim. The estate at Islip only reached the abbey after much 
delay, and an outlying half-hide might easily have been lost. 

*K. 862. Kemble’s text is taken from MS. Cott. Faustina A. iii, fo. 103, which 
reads ‘one hide’ at Mersce, whereas Westminster Domesday has ‘a half-hide’ in 
both writs. 

5 According to a writ of William I (dated 1067-71 by Davis, Regesta, no. 52 and x) 
this grant of Islip was made in the very last days of King Edward’s reign, ad 
dedicacionem illius ecclesie. The abbey was not left in undisturbed possession of the 
estate. William I took it into his own hands, and in 1086 it was held of him by 
the wife of Roger de Ivri (D.B. i, 160a, under the name Letelape, this entry being 
copied into Westminster Domesday, fo. 316, under the name Jstelape (Islip)). At 
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possibility that the Islip writ was originally issued in two forms. 
It is to be remarked that the writs notifying the king’s own 
gifts to the abbey, of estates which he had himself possessed, fall 
into two groups, and that the two Islip documents provide an 
example of each : (1) short writs following a more or less regular 
form ;1 (2) longer writs in which the privileges and immunities 
conveyed are recited at much greater length. Two of these 
longer writs, the Islip writ and the Eversley writ,? contain informa- 
tion which would have been of interest primarily to a small 
number of individuals (for whom they were, perhaps, in the first 
place designed). We have, however, no means of telling whether 
a shorter form ever existed for the Eversley writ. 

The third writ * is concerned with King Edward’s grant to 
Westminster of the two great manors of Pershore and of Deer- 
hurst. The version printed here seems to be free from suspicious 
features. 

The notification of this grant is extant in two distinct and 
apparently independent forms : ‘ 

(i) A declaration addressed in general terms to the bishops, 
earls, and thegns of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, stating 
that the king has given to St. Peter’s, Westminster, Pershore and 
Deerhurst, with sac and soke, toll and team,‘ and with all the 
rights which the king had when these estates were in his own 
possession. Furthermore, no one is to have any right to intervene 
there except the abbot and the community. 

Three versions are extant of this shorter Pershore-Deerhurst 
writ, of which one only is printed by Kemble : ® 

(a) The version printed here, which is preserved only in 
Westminster Domesday. It is the shortest version, but its 
form and content suggest that it is not merely an abridgement 


a later date the abbey resumed possession, and held Islip until the Dissolution. 
See J. Dunkin, Oxfordshire: Bullington and Ploughley (London, 1823), i, 274 ff. 
After the Dissolution, the patronage of the church of Islip was granted to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, to whom it still belongs. 

1To this group belong the king’s grants of Perton, Rutland, Launton, Windsor- 
Staines, and Pershore-Deerhurst (K. 842, 863, 865, 886, and no. 3 below). The Islip 
writ resembles most closely the Rutland and the Launton writs, though it is shorter. 

2K. 845. In this writ the four holders of the estate (whose names are given) are 
informed that the overlordship of the estate has been transferred from the king to the 
abbey. The other two writs belonging to this group concern King Edward’s grants 
of (i) Staines and Steningahaga, (ii) Pershore and Deerhurst (K. 855 and 829). They 
follow the same general lines of construction as the Eversley writ, but contain no 
autobiographical matter and no injunctions to individuals. Each is accompanied 
by a shorter writ constructed on quite different lines. See no. 3 below. 

8 Westminster Domesday, fo. 316. 

4“ Mid infangenepeofe, inserted by (6). 

5K. 830 


* It is entered under the heading Deorhurste, and is followed by the boundaries of 
the manor, computed at 66 hides. The other versions discussed here are entered 
together on one folio, headed Persore ci hamelettis. 
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of the others. There seems no reason for doubting that this 
is a (modernized) copy of one of the original forms of this 
writ.} 

(6) Another version * which differs from the other two mainly 
by the insertion of the following passage: “‘j ic hate Jj beode } 
ealle pa peignas of pam landen hynen ford understanden to pan 
abd. j to pam muneca into pan minstre. J ealle pa gerihte. 
J pa cnaulecunga pe to me belimpz%s. don Criste j Sce Petre 
y pam gebroseran ’.3 

(c) Another version,* the reputed original, on a single parch- 
ment, with the fragmentary remains of a seal attached to a strip 
of the parchment, preserved at Westminster Abbey. This text 
(i) substitutes abbedes for eorles in the address, (ii) concludes with 
a valediction not found elsewhere in Anglo-Saxon writs. 

(ii) A long writ ® addressed to Archbishop Ealdred (of York, 
1061-69), Bishop Wulfstan (of Worcester, 1062-95), Bishop 
Wulfwi (of Dorchester, 1053-67), and to all the king’s hewedmen,® 
thegns, sheriffs, and faithful friends, not only of Worcestershire 
and Gloucestershire, in which the estates lay, but also of Oxford- 
shire.” 

The relationship between the longer and the shorter forms is 


1 The textual relations of these three versions are complicated by the fact that all 
the copies in Westminster Domesday read eall  perto bird (byred) whereas the reputed 
original and the copy in MS. Cott. Faustina A. iii, read herd (hird). 

2 Westminster Domesday, fo. 278; MS. Cétt. Faustina A. iii, fo. 112, K. 830 
(from the latter). 

*The phrase understanden to, with the meaning ‘be subject to’, which the sense 
requires, is not found in Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, but it is quoted 
in the Oxford English Dictionary from Kemble’s version of this text (s.v. understand 
13). One other instance is cited from c. 1320. Bosworth-Toller, Suppt. explains 
cnaulecunga as ‘ acknowledgement’ (with this reference), but the word is clearly 
used here in a technical sense. Professor Stenton has suggested to me that in 
cnaulecung we have the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of recognitio as it is used in the 
frequent pro recognitione of Domesday. pa gerihte } pa cnaulecunga will then mean 
‘the rights and the recognition (of lordship)’. A somewhat similar injunction is 
expressed in the king’s Eversley writ in the following words: ‘ pat hi henon ford mid 
lande *j mid lese heore alc mid his dele beon on Sce Perres gewealde *j pa hirde of 
pa minstre hersumian ‘) peowian’ (Westminster Domesday, fo. 647b. Cf. K. 845). 

‘Westminster Abbey Muniments, xv, Ordnance Survey Facsimiles of Anglo- 
Saxon Manuscripts, ed. A. C. Cooke (Southampton, 1881), ii, no. xiv; Westminster 
Domesday, fo. 278. 

5 Westminster Domesday, fo. 278; MS. Cott. Faustina A. iii, fo. 109b, K. 829; 
Earle, Land Charters, p. 340. 

® An unusual feature of this address is the use of the word heuedmen (‘ head-men ’). 
See Bosworth-Toller, s.v. heafodman. 

? There is clearly a very close connexion between the form of this document and 
that of the writ by which King Edward notified his grant to Westminster of Staines 
and Steningahaga (K. 855). Allowing for the necessary variations in the address 
and in the description of the estates granted, the differences are slight. (The first 
and last clauses are fuller in the Pershore-Deerhurst writ, and there are some small 
differences in syntax, and some orthographical variations.) The same general lines 
of construction are followed in the Eversley writ, in which, however, some matter 
peculiar to itself has been added (K. 845). 
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not easy to determine. If both are authentic, it seems likely 
that they were issued at different dates.* 


FLORENCE E. HARMER. 


1 


Shepperton 


Westminster Domesday, fo. 1546. 


Edward king gret Edwine Abb. 3 Alfset? scirrefa freondlice. 4 ic 
cipe eow pat ic habbe gegifan Teinfripe mine cirewirhtan } land xt Sceper- 
tune mid sace j mid soene scotfreo 4 gafolfreo on hundred 3 on scire. 
4 ic nelle gepafian } him ani man mid anigne pinga misbeode. ac habbe 
he infangenepeof *}j flimene frimpe. 


2 


Islip and Marston 


Westminster Domesday, fo. 270. 


Eadward king gret Wulwi. 6. j Guyrd eorl 3 alle mine peignes on 
’ Oxnefordscire. ic kipe cow pat ic habbe gegifen Criste j Sce Petre 
into Westmunstre Gihtslepe. J ane healfe hide wt Mersce swa full 4 
swa ford swa hit me silfan on hande stod. mid saca j mid socna. j on 
eallan pingan. God eow alle gehealde. 


3 


Pershore and Deerhurst 


Westminster Domesday, fo. 316. 


Eadward kinge gret mine biscopes j mine eorles j ealle mine pegnas 
on Wigerccestresciren j on Gloucestrescire freondlice. J ic kipe eow 
) ic habbe gegifan Criste j Scé Petre into Westminstre Perscoran 3} Deor- 


1 A parallel case is presented by the two writs concerning (i) Staines and Steninga- 
haga, (ii) Windsor-Staines (K. 855, 886). In both cases the shorter writs must be 
assigned to the period 1042-66. The long Staines-Steningahaga writ is to be dated 
1051-66, and the longer Pershore-Deerhurst writ 1062-66. A writ of William I 
(dated by Davis, Regesta, no. 32, 1066-69) declares that it is the king’s wish that the 
community should now have possession of the estates of Pershore and of Deerhurst 
which King Edward gave them. This suggests that the grant was made at the end 
of the Confessor’s reign. The abbey held both Pershore and Deerhurst at the time 
of the Domesday Survey, and the grant of Pershore by King Edward is mentioned : 
*‘ Rex Eduuardus tenuit hoc manerium et eidem ecclesie dedit ita quietum et liberum 
ab omni calumnia sicut ipse in suo dominio tenebat teste toto comitatu ’ (D.B. i, 166 
and i, 174). No weight is to be attached to the statement (Davis, Regesta, no. 234) 
that Edward’s grant was to take effect after Queen Edith’s death. It is based on the 
punctuation of the text of Edward’s spurious First Charter introduced by Kemble 
(824) and Thorpe (p. 404). The phrase post mortem Edgithe regine conjugis mee really 
belongs to the preceding clause, and refers to the king’s grant of Rutland (cf. the 
Rutland writ, K. 863). 2 For Alfget. 
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hurst 3 eall } perto bird. mid sace. mid soene. mid tolle. 4 mid 
teame. on strete. * of strete. on wuda. yj on felda. 4} on eallan 
pingan. swa full jswa ford. swa hit me silfan on handa stod. J ic nelle 
gepafian ‘} par anigne! man enigne onsting habbe buton se abbut. 4 
pa gebrovera to seinte Petres neode. God eow geh. 


Waldric, the Chancellor of Henry I 


Tue late Professor H. W. C. Davis, in 1911,? when disposing once 
and for all of the claim, based on an Andover document,’ that 
Waldric, the chancellor of Henry I, had once acted as the chan- 
cellor of William Rufus, asserted that ‘ Waldric appears neither 
as chaplain nor as chancellor in any charter ascribed to William II, 
except in the solitary document adduced by Mr. Archer.’ He 
had clearly not seen the following charter, which occurs in a 
narrative of very dubious authority, drawn up in support of the 
claim of the abbot of Battle to ‘ Royal Fish ’ and bound up with 
the cartulary of St. Leonard’s, York, in Cotton MS. Nero D. iii 
(fos. 224-5). It is stated on fo. 224 that ‘ Hec omnia ut prefertur 
scribuntur in quodam albo libro signato per OY’. 

The writer relates the gift by the Conqueror to the abbey 
of the manor of Wye in Kent, in which the king had the right to 
all ‘ craspeis’ cast ashore, and the transfer of this right to the 
abbot. He proceeds to mention infringements of this right in 
the reigns of William II and Henry I and the writs obtained 
from the king to procure restitution. From this I extract the 
text of two writs of William II, of which the first is attested 
by Waldric, and one of Henry I. None of these charters appear 
among the Royal Charters in the Battle Abbey Cartulary now 
in the Huntington Library. The account ends with the story 
of another unsuccessful infringement about 42 Henry III, which 
I have failed to trace in the Patent or Close Roll calendars or 
on the Memoranda Roll. I am inclined to think the whole story 
is apocryphel. The handwriting of these two leaves is difficult 
to date with certainty, but I think it is late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Cotton MS. Nero D. iii. fo. 225 (248). 


(1) W. dei gracia rex Anglorum Hugoni lardario salutem. Mando tibi 
et precipio ut reddes Gausberto abbati de Bello partem piscis que ablata 
est ad Hamtona[m] de Cancia, que jure ecclesie de Bello debetur; sicut 
pater meus rex Willelmus ei concessit et dedit. Teste Wald[rico] cancel- 
lario. Apud Salesbiriam. 


1 For anig. ® Ante, xxvi, 84 seqq. 3 Monasticon, vi, 922. 
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(2) W. dei gracia rex Anglorum Hugoni lardario salutem. Mando tibi 
et impero, sicut ante hoc tibi imperavi, ut de lardario meo partem de 
craspeis reddas Gausberto abbati de Bello, que de Hantona Wintoniam 
delata [est], omni demoracione et calumnia remota ; quia que pater meus 
ecclesie de Bello concessit et dedit, nolo per me irrita fieri. Vide ergo 
supra forisfacturam meam ut inde amodo clamorem non audiam. Teste 
Ivone Tailebois. Apud Tantuna[m]. 

(3) Henricus dei gracia rex Anglorum Haymoni dapifero et omnibus 
ministris suis de Anglia salutem. Precipio vobis ut faciatis homines de 
Dingemareis ! quod habeant leges suas per totam Angliam per mare et per 
terram, sicut habent homines de Hastinges, et ut illi sint liberi et quieti 
ab omni consuetudine terrene servitutis, id est geldo et scoto et hidagiis 
et denegeldis et sires et hundrez et de excercitu et murdro et warpeni et 
lestagio et theloneo et opere poncium et castellorum et parcorum et 
omnibus aliis operibus et auxiliis et consuetudinibus. Sed et servicium 
quod debebant sicut homines de Hastinges per mare facere, pater meus 
et frater meus monachis de Bello concesserunt et ego idem concedo. Et 
firmiter precipio ut nullus eis injuriam faciat super forisfacturam meam. 
Quod si craspeis ibi appulerit, totum possideant abbas et monachi. Si 
autem infra terminos de Horsmede usque Witheburne, quod pertinet 
ad socnam de Wy, advenerit, similiter duas partes et linguam possideant, 
sicut pater meus rex Willelmus eis dedit et carta sua confirmavit et frater 
meus similiter concessit. Warec vero, ubicumque venerit in terra de 
Dingemareis,? totum absque calumnia abbatis et monachorum sit. Teste 
Roberto comite de Mellend. Apud Exhehoy. 


An Unidentified Twelfth-Century Custumal of Lawshall 
(Suffolk) 


MANORIAL surveys and custumals of twelfth-century date are 
sufficiently rare for the correct identification of every one to be 
a matter of some importance. 

In the well-known series from Galba E. x, printed in the third 
volume of the Rolls Series edition of the Ramsey Cartulary, there 
is a document which begins ‘Hae sunt consuetudines apud 
Haliwelle’.* The editors treat all that follows these words as 
one document until an obviously new section starts with the 
words ‘ Winebodesham, et Mercatum de Dunham, et Hundredum 
simul, reddebant in tempore Henrici Regis, quatuordecim libras ’.* 
All that comes between these two sentences they treat as referring 
to Holywell (Huntingdonshire), and others have followed them in 
referring to that place statements made in the latter part of the 
passage in question.’ Besides the negative evidence provided 

1 MS. Lingemareis. ? MS. Lingemareis. 

3 Ramsey Cartulary, iii, 281. * Ibid. p. 285. 

5 The opinion of the editors of the Cartulary is clear from their arrangement of 


the text, and from the references in the index, where the last-named tenant in the 
section under consideration (Femina ad Caleput) is described as ‘ tenant in Holywell’ 


ES 


we 
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by the absence of any second heading or of any words to indicate 
a fresh start, there is some manuscript support for this view. 
At’ the foot of a page in the Ramsey Cartulary—one of the pages 
which contain a custumary of Holywell made in 1252—some one 
has inserted (but, the editors tell us, ‘in a much later hand’) 
a quotation from the latter part of our passage and has prefaced 
this quotation with the words ‘In antiquo Scaccario, fere ad 
finem, in custumario de Halywelle inter caetera continetur sic ’.1 

But it is easy to see that the passage thus treated as a single 
document contains in fact two distinct custumals or fragments 
of custumals. We have first a statement that 23 virgates were 
ad opus T.H.R., and that now only 15 work while the rest are 
ad censum. This is followed by a succinct account of the services 
(including payments in money and in kind) owed by each working 
virgater and owed from each of 13 cotlandiae respectively, and next 
comes a list of the tenants of the eight rent-paying virgates with 
their rents and the names and rents of three tenants of crofts.? 
But then comes a long and detailed passage beginning ‘ qui habet 
unam virgatam terrae debet ’, and this passage is quite inconsist- 
ent with the earlier statement of services. In addition to labour 
services which seem quite as heavy as those assigned by the first 
statement to the tenants of working virgates, we are now told 
that the virgater has to pay 6s. 2d. a year as rent, which is more 
than was due from any, and more than twice as much as was due 
from some, of the rent-paying virgaters of whom we have just read. 
Finally, after a new list of over forty tenants (in which one notices 
that a number of the virgaters are described as having socit), 
we get the statement ‘ Haec villa defendit se erga Rameseiam 
per decem hidas’ and (immediately before the beginning of the 
document relating to Wimbotsham and Downham Market) a brief 
catalogue of the instawramentum. 

At first sight one might suppose that the duality of the 
custumal is only a reflection of the duality of ‘ manerium nostrum 
de Nidingworthe cum Haliwelle’.* But the hidation presents 
a difficulty which warns us off this facile explanation. Holywell 
was rated at nine hides in Domesday Book, and Needingworth is 
apparently not mentioned in Domesday.‘ It is the same with the 
(p. 371). A statement about carrying services (p. 282), which comes from the latter 
and, in my opinion, distinct part of our passage, is applied to Holywell by Miss 
Neilson (Economic Conditions on the Manors of Ramsey Abbey, 1899, p. 39) and by 
Mrs. C. 8. B. Buckland (Vict. Co. Hist. Huntingdon, ii, 75, 1932). 

1 Ramsey Cartulary, i, 297, note. 

? We are not told the area held by each rent-paying virgater; but if we take the 
area as being a virgate in those cases where it is not stated, the total comes to just 


eight virgates with a cotland in addition held by one of the virgaters. 

* Charter of 1284, ibid. ii, 232. i 

* Miss L. J. Redstone says of Needingworth : ‘ It is not mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey (1086), but was no doubt included in the 9 hides in Holywell held by 
Ramsey Abbey ’ (Vict. Co, Hist. Huntingdon, ii, 176). 
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two hidage tables in the Ramsey Cartulary ;! and the custumal 
of 1252 in that Cartulary says: ‘ In villa de Halywelle et Niding- 
worthe sunt octo hidae et dimidia virgata terrae, praeter domini- 
cum Abbatis’.*? Further, one of the hidage tables tells us that 
the virgate at Holywell only contained 18 acres, which makes 
the heavy burdens of the second statement of services even more 
astonishing if they were imposed upon the Holywell virgaters.* 
If we turn to the hidage tables to see which of the abbey’s 
manors were rated at just ten hides, we find that quite a number 
of them were, but two of these especially attract our attention 
because of their unusually large virgates. At Therfield in Hert- 
fordshire the virgate was 64 acres and at Lawshall in Suffolk it 
was 50 acres, and each of these places was rated at ten hides.‘ 
If the latter part of the custumal usually assigned to Holywell 
should in fact belong to one of these two manors, the heavy 
services and the socii of the virgaters would alike be explained 
by the size of the virgates. And it does not take more than a brief 
examination of documents relating to these manors to give us 
a key to the puzzle, a twelfth-century charter relating to Laws- 
hall. It is a charter of Walter, who was abbot of Ramsey from 
1133 to 1161. It declares ‘quod ego W. . . et conventus. . 
communicavimus Roberto de Laushelle terram suam de Broctona 
. . Et dedimus ei in commutatione terram, quam Simeon tenuit 
in Laushella’.® And this fits in with a statement in the custumal 
hitherto supposed to be part of the custumal of Holywell : 


‘Praeterea praedictus Robertus habet duas virgatas. Unde 
Simeon quidam, tempore Regis Henrici, reddebat viginti 


solidos. Quas idem Robertus tenet in escambio pro terra de 
Brotuna.’ ® 



































1 Ramsey Cartulary, iii, 208-15, 220-3, The first of these is in the Cartulary proper : 
the second comes from Galba E. x. 

2 Ibid. i, 295. 

8 Ibid. iii, 208. The custumal of 1252 also regards an 18 acre virgate as normal 
at Holywell, though it suggests that some virgates there were larger. Its words are : 
“Et quinque virgate terrae faciun; hydam, et octodecim acrae, alicubi et amplius, ; 
faciunt virgatam ’ (ibid. i, 295). , 

* Ibid. iii, 213. 

5 Ibid. i, 150. The abbot’s initial only appears to be given in the MS., but we can \ 

accept the editor’s identification of him with Walter, rather than his successor William. 
The charters which immediately precede and follow it in the Cartulary are charters 
of Walter. We have independent evidence that Walter alienated land at Lawshall 
to Robert (ibid. ii, 270-1). Several of the witnesses to this charter also witnessed 
other charters of Abbot Walter. There is another copy of this charter in the Bodleian, 
MS. Rawlinson, B. 333, fo. 45, and this version is printed in the Rolls Series edition of 
the Ramsey Abbey Chronicle (pp. 270-1), but in this version also only the abbot’s 
initial is given in the manuscript. 

* Ramsey Cartulary, iii. 283. This very passage is included in that inserted by 
the unknown annotator at the foot of folio lxixb of the cartulary (ibid. i, 297 note) 
and stated by him to be contained in custumario de Halywelle ! 
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The inference that our document is a custumal of Lawshall in 
Suffolk, made in the lifetime of the grantee of Abbot Walter’s 
charter, seems irresistible.' But further confirmation is forth- 
coming from a memorandum of lands alienated by Abbot Walter 
‘sine assensu et voluntate conventus’, a memorandum con- 
tained both in the Cartulary proper and in Galba E. x. In this 
we find the following passage : 


‘ Ad Laushille Robertus Miles habet duas virgatas. 

Gaufridus nepos Abbatis unam virgatam et dimidiam. 

Et Bricstanewelle quae solebat reddere viginti solidos. 

Et multos homines de servitio rusticorum francos fecit. 

Ad Brauncestre Herbertus et frater ejus habent pasturam . . .’ 


In the first place this tells us that Robert was a knight and that 
the land he obtained from Abbot Walter was two virgates, facts 
which are not mentioned in the abbot’s charter and complete 
the agreement with our custumal. But secondly, it strongly 
suggests that Bricstanewelle was a member of the manor of 
Lawshall: it is not like Lawshall, Brancaster, and other places 
introduced with an Ad, and so we may take the statement about 
it as belonging to the section of the memorandum which starts 
Ad Laushille. But, turning back to our custumal, we find this 
statement : 


‘Johannes Miles tenet Bricstaneswlle, et quindecim acras 

simul, quae omnia fuerunt de dominio dudum, pro viginti 

solidis ’.* 
Two points of general importance result from the identification 
of this Lawshall custumal. Mr. D. C. Douglas tells us that the 
term ‘ virgate’ is not mentioned in ‘ the twelfth-century extents 
(sic) of the East Anglian land of the Abbey of Ramsey ’ save in 
the very exceptional case of Walsoken.*- Lawshall now provides 
another instance. Secondly, the long acceptance of the erroneous 
identification of this Lawshall customary is a lesson of the need 
for caution in the use not only of the Ramsey Cartulary and of 
Galba E. x, but of all similar collections of manorial documents. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 


1 That the abbey possessed a Consuetudinarium de Laushille is shown by the list 
of documents In fraella H contained in the cartulary (i, 65-7), a list which also shows 
that an inquisition of the stock at Lawshall was taken in the first year of Abbot H(ugh), 
presumably either 1216-17 (the first year of Hugh Foliot) or 1255 (the first year of 
Hugh of Sulgrave). 

® Ibid. ii, 270-2. 3 Ibid. iii, 283. 

* D. C. Douglas, The Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia, 1927, p. 24. 
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The Archbishop of Rouen, John de Harcourt, and Simon 
de Montfort in 1260 


Joun LELAND, in his Collectanea, made extracts’ from annals 
(680-1388) which appear to have been written at Pershore. The 
manuscript had been lent him by Garter King-of-arms. The 
annals were available to scholars after William Burton, the 
historian of Leicestershire, to whom the Collectanea had passed, 
gave Leland’s manuscript to the Bodleian Library (1632). They 
were used by Dugdale, for example, in his Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire (1656). Hearne published the Collectanea in 1715, but the 
Pershore annals have received little attention. Thomas Stapleton 
in 1844, without giving his ae cited the passage which 
concerns us here.? 


[1260] Archiepiscopus Rothomagensis et Johannes de Harecourt 
Normannus, baro famosissimus, interfuerunt tempore Henrici III, ut 
Simonem de Monteforti, comitem Leircestrie, accusatum de lesa maiestate 
defenderent. Quo tempore Harecourt ius suum hereditarium in Anglia 
calumnians, manerium de Hilmedum adeptus est, comite Leircestrie 
concedente, qui ex dono regis illud occupaverat postquam Normanni, 
amissis eorum in Anglia terris, Francorum regi fuerant subiecti. 


The significance of this story becomes clearer when we turn to 
the register or journal which Earl Simon’s friend the archbishop 
of Rouen, Odo Rigaud, kept of his travels and visitations. He 
tells us that on 4 July 1260, he landed at Dover and went to 
London ‘ pro negotio domini regis Francorum’. He sailed again 
from Dover on 22 July and proceeded to Paris. During his stay 
in London he had given a stall and prebend in his cathedral church 
to Earl Simon’s young son, Amauri de Montfort. The boy must 
have accompanied the archbishop on his return to France, for on 
14 August Odo installed him at Rouen.* When we combine the 
story told in the annals of Pershore with the entries in the arch- 
bishop’s journal, and relate them to the investigations into Earl 
Simon’s conduct which were being made at this very time, 
the importance of King Louis’ intervention is obvious. The 
history of King Henry’s relations with Earl Simon during the 


1 The Collectanea are now MSS. Top. gen. c. 1-4. For their early history see 
Macray, Annals of the Bodleian, p. 75. 

2 Stapleton, Observations, prefixed to his Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniae, 
ii, p. ceviii. See Dugdale, op. cit. (1656), p. 481, and, for the text, Leland, Collectanea, 
ed. Hearne (ed. 1774), i, 245. M. Ch. Bémont, Simon de Montfort (English edition), 
p. 188, n. 5, refers to the passage in Stapleton. Stapleton cites the annals as Evesham, 
but, to the year 1265, they are Pershore annals. From 1265 they seem to belong to 
Evesham. Mr. Denholm-Young has pointed out to me that in 1265 William of 
Whitchurch, a monk of Pershore, became abbot of Evesham. 


* Th. Bonnin, Journal des visites pastorales d’Eude Rigaud (Rouen, 1852), pp. 369, 
370. 
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spring and summer of 1260 has recently been unravelled, and it is 
not necessary to repeat it here. The king had decided to bring 
Earl Simon to trial at a parliament which was to meet on 8 July. 
When parliament met, a preliminary investigation by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and five bishops was arranged. This 
commission was asked to report, if possible, before 15 July. Ac- 
cording to the annals of Dunstable, the earl was vindicated ; 
according to the London chronicler, ‘ in dicto parliamento domino 
rege et baronibus Anglie varie et diverse sentientibus inter se, 
datus est dies ad parliamentum habendum ad festum sancti 
Edwardi’, i.e. 13 October.2, Whatever actually happened, it is 
clear that the charges were not pressed home and that Earl Simon 
was not condemned. Now all this took place during the days 
when Archbishop Odo and, presumably, John de Harcourt were 
in London. The archbishop arrived on 7 July and left on 18 or 
19 July. According to his own journal, he came on King Louis’ 
business ; according to the Pershore chronicle, he and John de 
Harcourt defended the earl. I imagine that, in fact, he took a 
leading part in arranging the procedure which was adopted. 
The official record says that Simon de Montfort pressed for the 
inquiry by the bishops : ‘ comes ex parte sua concessit et instanter 
petiit ’.* Although the commission could not deliver judgement, 
it had a definitely judicial character, and reminds us in some re- 
spects of the procedure adopted, under the influence of the civilians, 
by Edward I at Norham during the trial of the great case of the 
Scottish succession. As a friendly adviser of the earl, and as the 
representative of King Louis, the archbishop of Rouen might well 
have been expected to work for an arrangement of this kind. 

The Close Roll for this year, recently published, enables us to 
carry the story forward a little way, and to prove that John de 
Harcourt also took part in the proceedings. The archbishop 
took the opportunity afforded by his visit to appoint William, 
prior of Harmondsworth (Ermodesworth’), as his proctor (dando ei 
potestatem attornati) in any legal proceedings in which he might 
be involved during the next five years.» Harmondsworth, in 
Middlesex, was a Benedictine alien priory, belonging to the abbey 
of the Holy Trinity near Rouen.* The appearance on the Close 


1R. F. Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform (Manchester, 1932), pp. 233-4, 
238 seqq. 2 Liber de antiquis legibus (Camden Society, 1846), p. 45. 

3 See the entry from the Curia Regis Roll, edited by Professor Jacob in this Review, 
ante, xxxvii, 81. 

* George Neilson, ‘ Brus versus Balliol’, in the Scottish Historical Review, xvi, 
1 seqq. - 

5 The prior’s powers were to date from the feast of St. Margaret the Virgin, 20 July 
(Close Rolls, 1259-61, p. 182). On that day the archbishop was on his way home, at 
Canterbury. 

® Tanner, Notitia Monastica (ed. 1787), s.v. Middlesex, no. iii. Cf. Monasticon 
Anglicanun, vi, 1057. 
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Roll of John de Harcourt is more interesting. The Pershore 
annalist says that he took steps to recover the English estates of 
his family. The outcome was the restoration of the manor of 
Ilmington, in Warwickshire, by Earl Simon, to whom King Henry 
had given it. A memorandum in the Close Roll confirms this 
evidence, and explains the process by which the earl was able to 
surrender the manor. On 29 July the king, on the advice of his 
justiciar and other members of his council, 


concessit Johanni de Harcurt quod secundum, legem et consuetudinem 
regni Anglie possit brevia regis in curia regis impetrare et per ea placitare 
de terris et tenementis in que ius sibi vendicat versus quoscumque preter 
quam illos quos rex per cartas suas warantizare tenetur, quia rex nullam 
licenciam dat prefato Johanni placitandi eos quos ipse warantizare tenetur. 
Et hoc idem concedit predictus Johannes. In forma brevis hic appensi 
habet prefatus Johannes breve regis super 8. comite Leyc’ et Petro de 
Monte forti de uno mesuagio quatuor carucatis terre et viginti libratis 
redditus cum pertinentiis in Elmedon’ et advocacione ecclesie eiusdem 
ville. 


The writ (dated 30 July) is transcribed, as here stated, on a 
schedule attached to the Close Roll. It is a writ of mort d’ancestor, 
and orders the sheriff to summon a jury to make recognition 
before the justices ‘ad primam assisam cum in partes illas venerint ’ 
concerning the rights of Richard, John de Harcourt’s father, to 
the said messuage, land, rents, and advowson, to say whether 
Richard died after King John’s last return from Ireland and 
whether John de Harcourt is his heir (propinquior heres). The 
sheriff is to summon Peter de Montfort, who holds the messuage 
and land, and Simon de Montfort who ‘ redditum predictum et 
advocacionem illam ei deforciat ’. 

At first sight these documents suggest either that King Henry 
and his council did not consider that the king was held to warrant 
Earl Simon and Peter de Montfort in their possession, or that they 
were withdrawing royal protection from a political opponent. 
In fact, the object of the transaction was to regularize the earl’s 
position and to enable him to restore an ancestral manor to a 
Norman friend. This collusive action was necessary because the 
manor of Ilmington was terra Normannorum, and any tenant of it 
held by royal favour. He could call the king to warranty, and 
it was still uncertain whether he could give it away without royal 
consent. Indeed, the discussion in council and the writ allowed to 
John de Harcourt enable us to see the legal status of the terrae 
Normannorum during the time of transition from escheat to normal 
tenement. Before the treaty of Paris of 1259, these lands were 


1 Close Rolls, 1259-61, pp. 189, 190. In the index (p. 529) Elmedon’ is wrongly, 
but very naturally, identified with Elmdon, Warwickshire. 
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escheats in royal hands. Any tenant was either the king’s 
bailiff or was a grantee who held under a definitely conditional 
form of tenure. After the treaty, by which the king of England 
ceased to be duke of Normandy, the legal position of the terrae 
Normannorum changed, but for some time their origin continued 
to cause some perplexity. Royal protection—the protection 
afforded by a royal grant and by the power to call the king 
to warrant their tenure—was still required by the holders. On 
the one hand the tenants would naturally begin to sell, bequeath, 
or devise the old terrae Normannorum ; on the other hand, if they 
did this, they opened the way to possible legal proceedings : the 
lands would fall within the operation of the common law. Peace 
or no peace, the possible flood of Norman claims must be stemmed. 
The king must be free to favour whom he wished, Norman or 
English, and tenants who were settling down on the terrae Nor- 
mannorum must not be exposed to foreign claims... Nowadays 
problems of this kind are settled by negotiation between sovereign 
states in accordance with the principles of international law. 
In the thirteenth century, when vassals were not yet naturalized 
and feudal relations were not nationalized, the solution was 
not so simple. The later history of the old terrae Normannorum 
and of the Norman families which were able to retain a hold on 
English soil has not been written. In the Ilmington case we see 
how, in the year after the treaty of Paris, a particular problem 
was met. An English earl was willing to hand over a manor 
to the heir of its former Norman tenant. The king was willing 
to oblige both parties, but wished to safeguard his own and his 
tenant’s rights in the terrae Normannorum. After deliberation in 
council, the solution was reached: the Norman formally recog- 
nized that he had no right to proceed against tenants who could 
call the king to warranty; he was then allowed a writ under 
which he could proceed against the earl, who, of course, would 
have been free to call the king to warrant his possession. The 
way was thus open to a settlement. 

The charter by which Earl Simon granted the manor and 
advowson of Ilmington to John de Harcourt, for the service of 


1 A somewhat similar problem during and after the civil war of 1216-18 had been 
met by the issue of ‘ letters of disseisin ’ or ‘ the common writ’ in favour of rebels who 
had lost their lands and had subsequently made peace with the king (D. M. Stenton, 
Rolls of the Justices in Eyre for Lincolnshire, 1218-19, and Worcestershire, 1221, Selden 
Soc. 1934, pp. lix-lxi; cf. p. 375, no. 776); but such a method was impossible in 
1259, for Henry III had no intention of restoring the terrae Normannorum in general. 
At the same time, the chancery still treated these lands for some time as in a separate 
category, which might go back to their former lords or their heirs. Hence the formule 
by which grants were made were not changed and still included the anachronistic 
words ‘si contingat quod terra nostra Anglie et terre normannorum sint communes’. 
See E. F. Jacob, in Trans. of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser. x (1927), 31, and 
Bémont, Simon de Montfort (Eng. ed.), p. 178 n. 
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one knight, was seen by Dugdale. The powerful family of 
Harcourt, which held of the honour of Beaumont-le-Roger in the 
valley of the Risle in Normandy, had not lost hold of its English 
lands until 1236, when Richard de Harcourt died.2 Indeed, in 
the eyre of 1247, before Thurkleby and his fellow-judges, Ilmington 
was described as an escheat ‘per mortem Ricardi de Harcurt, 
et quod Simon de Monteforti, comes Leycestrie, tenet illud de 
ballio domini regis ad voluntatem ipsius’.* But it is clear that 
Earl Simon held it as the land of a Norman.‘ The position of 
Peter de Montfort, the head of the English family of that name, 
is not so clear. Dugdale had seen and describes a deed by which 
Earl Simon had made a grant to Peter, but he does not give the 
precise words. It would seem that difficulties had arisen owing 
to the fact that, in the detached part of the Warwickshire hundred 
of Kineton which lies within the boundaries of Worcestershire, 
Peter’s lands in Whitchurch lay alongside Simon’s holding in 
Ilmington ;* and that the earl had been allowed to come to 
a settlement by which Peter held of him a messuage and four 
carucates in Ilmington. Peter was slain at Evesham, but his 
successors did not lose sight of their interests in Ilmington. In 
1272 John de Harcourt found it convenient to surrender his manor 
in England. On 12 June in that year King Henry inspected and 
confirmed a charter whereby John, lord of Harcourt, gave to 
Peter de Montfort, son of Peter, lord of Beaudesert, all the manor 
of Ilmington, co. Warwick, with the advowson, to be held by Peter 
by doing service to the chief lords of the fee.6 The chief lord was 
the successor to the earl of Leicester, the king’s son Edmund of 
Lancaster, for when John de Montfort, this second Peter’s son, 
died in 1296, he held Ilmington of Edmund by the service of half 
a knight’s fee.? The manor had passed out of the category of 
terra Normannorum. 

To return, in conclusion, to the events of 1260. There can 
be no doubt, I think, that the action of King Henry, Hugh Bigod, 
Philip Basset, John Mansel, James of Hadley, Robert Walerand, 
and the other counsellors in granting a writ to John de Harcourt 
was intended to be friendly. Primarily, it was a mark of favour 
to a distinguished Norman lord, who presumably, like the arch- 
bishop of Rouen, had been sent to England by the king of France, 


1 Dugdale, Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656), pp. 481, 482. 
? Stapleton, ii, pp. cciv-xi; Powicke, Loss of Normandy, pp. 500, 501. 

3 Book of Fees, ii, 1394; cf. p. 1275. 

* Stapleton, ii, p. cevii. 

5 Close Rolls, 1247-51, p. 119 (July 1248). Mandate to the sheriff of Warwick 
to make a perambulacio between Earl Simon’s land in Ilmington and Peter de Mont- 
fort’s land in Whitchurch. No doubt the plea rolls contain the story of the case. 

® Cal. of Charter Rolls, 1257-1300, p. 182. 

7 Cal. of Inquisitions, iii, 224, 225; cf. Dugdale, Baronage (1675), i, 410. 
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and had helped to ease a very difficult situation. But it also tends 
to strengthen the impression, which the arrangements for Earl 
Simon’s trial suggest, that the cleavage in the ranks of the baronage 
was not so deep in the summer of 1260 as it is generally supposed 
to have been. These arrangements were made ‘ad instanciam 
magnatum ’,! and must have been welcomed with a sense of relief. 
The archbishop and John de Harcourt were sent by King Louis, 
but they were sent as friends of Earl Simon, as men who might 
both induce him to take a reasonable course and try to make 
peace on his behalf. Earl Simon was one of the few outstanding 
men in the west of Europe, with a peculiar claim, among the 
barons of England, to the concern of King Louis and the French 
nobility. They were not interested in him as an English patriot, 
but as a great man who was one of themselves. The tortuous 
course of later events in England and of Anglo-French relations 
before and after the Mise of Amiens—which was the real turning- 
point in Simon’s career—must very largely be interpreted in the 
light of the prestige which the earl enjoyed on both sides of the 
English Channel. 
F. M. Powicke. 


The Purchase and Mortification of Mepal by the 
Prior and Convent of Ely, 1361 


THE interesting and uncommon document known as the ‘ Mepal 
Purchase Roll’ is numbered cista wii* S. Mephale 20? in the 
muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Ely. It is a parchment 
roll of one membrane, 18 in. x 8} in., in remarkably good con- 
dition, written on both sides in an excellent hand. It is the 
account rendered to the prior and convent by a secular chaplain 
—William Brown de Wysebeche—of the money he had received 
and expended as their proctor in the purchase and mortification 
of the manor and advowson of Mepal in 1361. 

The chief interest of this document obviously lies in the 
detailed account given of the process of the mortification of the 
property. It is common knowledge that an inquest ad quod 


1 Ante, xxxvii, 81. 

2In about 1330 the prior and convent’s charters and other title-deeds were re- 
arranged in six long cistae, divided into compartments (scrinia). The cistae were 
numbered, and the scrinia labelled alphabetically through the series of cistae. The 
deeds themselves were tied in bundles, placed in their appropriate scrinia, and fully 
endorsed with the number of the cista, the letter of the scrinium, the name of the 
property they referred to, and their number in the bundle in arabic numerals. Three 
of the cistae, with the original labels over the scrinia are still in the possession of the 
dean and chapter. 
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damnum and a licence in Mortmain had to be sought by a re- 
ligious house acquiring real property. What is not so widely 
known is how the thing was done, and what it cost. The account 
printed below gives every step in the complicated process together 
with the expenses entailed. 

These expenses are particularly instructive. The whole trans- 
action cost £254, of which a little less than £212 was paid for 
the land and £30 for the stock and crops on it. The remaining 
£12 odd went in expenses ; and of this the accountant, who went 
three times to London and once to Cambridge, took not quite 
30s., while the Crown, it appears, received slightly less. The 
other £9 odd (plus a pipe of the convent’s wine) were expended 
in fees to the escheator and to every other official, local or central, 
who was concerned in the business, not forgetting the jury. 

There is also a catena of twenty-nine documents connected 
with the conveyance of the property to the prior and convent 
which seems worth summarizing." In 1321 Sir William de 
Colne, Kt., and Mabilla his wife acquired the manor and advowson 
of Mepal, a village eight miles west of Ely, from Richard Frevyle, 
parson of Long Stanton St. Michael. The Colne family held it 
till 1359, when these negotiations were begun. At that date 
the position was that Joan, (second) wife, and now widow, of 
Sir William de Colne, held Mepal for her life, as part of the in- 
heritance of her son, John de Colne, who had succeeded his father. 
She had put a tenant into Mepal, William Muchet by name. 

In 1359 Sir Henry Coleville appears. He was a member 
of a well-known family at Newton-in-the-Isle and Bluntisham. 
Later they were to give to Ely the only prior whom we know 
to have been a musician. This was Robert de Coleville (1500) 
who had been precentor, and had learned to play on the organs. 
Acting for the prior and convent Sir Henry obtained a conveyance 
of the manor from John de Colne to himself, but saving Joan’s 
life-interest and her tenant’s. At the same time Coleville ob- 
tained from Joan de Colne, and from William Muchet her tenant, 
the reversion of their interests. In 1360 Joan, by an arrangement 
with Muchet which has not survived, substituted the prior and 
convent in her life-tenancy, and resigned all claim to the pro- 
perty, saving a life pension of twenty marks a year. Coleville 
now entered into the reversion, as tenant of part of John de 
Colne’s inheritance. He then proceeded to make over his rever- 
sion to the prior and convent in fee simple. 

The method in which he did this was interesting. He con- 
veyed the property to feoffees, a group of five clerks, who, through 
two of their number, acted as his attorneys. The prior and 


11 am indebted to Professor A. Hamilton Thompson for much help in the elucida- 
tion of this tangle of conveyancing. 
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convent, on their part, empowered a similar group of six clerks, 
who, again through two of their number, bought out the other 
group, and obtained the necessary licence in mortmain. The 
leader of this group was William de Wysebeche, whose account 
is printed below. 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that the secular clerks, William 
de Wysebeche and Richard de Barenton, receive no remuneration 
in the roll. No doubt they managed to get something out of 
the transaction, for they sold two other estates to the prior and 
convent within the next ten years. They were ‘ jurisperiti ’ and 
were perhaps among those lawyers who were annually paid a 
small fee by the treasurer to be de concilio domini. Professor 
Hamilton Thompson tells me that he has come across several 
instances of ‘ rings ’ of clerks, carrying on a traffic in real property, 
who were specially interested in advowsons. 

William de Wysebeche, the accountant, became a papal 
notary in 1342,! and carried through the purchase of the Wolde 
estate for the prior and convent in 1362. In one of the deeds 
relating to the latter transaction he is described as ‘ rector of the 
church of Holnehirst ’.2 In a Sutton deed * he appears with two 
other clerks, lending money to one John Sturdy, ‘ to trade with 
for their profit’. Thomas de Eltislee, Sir Henry Coleville’s 
principal attorney in the transaction, was rector of Landbeach, 
and afterwards Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

A noteworthy omission in the expenditure is that there is 
no account of the fine paid to the king for leave to alienate. The 
actual licence in mortmain has not survived (it was obtained, 
and cost 26s. 8d.), but its enrolment ‘ explains why the fine was 
not entered. It says that the prior and convent were allowed to 
acquire the property ‘in full satisfaction of £4 of £40 yearly of 
land and rent which they had the late king’s licence to acquire ’. 
It was common practice for a religious house to purchase a 
mortmain licence in advance, up to a specified value.5 The 
particular licence under which Mepal was bought had been 
obtained from Edward II in 1309, and the original is still among 
the muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Ely.* But this 
expedient, which no doubt saved money—for the king might be 
expected to give a reduction for quantity—did not get the pur- 
chaser out of the necessity of the inquest and the rest of the 
procedure. The prior and convent, when this licence was ex- 
hausted, purchased another from Richard II, which stipulated 


1 Cal. Papal Letters, iii, 4. * Ely deeds, Wolde 14. 

3 Ely deeds, Sutton, ii, 83. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1361-4, p. 171. 

5 See K. L. Wood-Legh, Studies in Church Life in England under Edward III, 
Camb. Univ. Press, 1934, p. 62. 

* Ely, Royal Charters, no. 38. 
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that the inquest ad quod damnum must be held, in spite of the 
advance licence to alienate. 

Two copies of the return of the inquest have survived among 
the Mepal documents; one is a copy of that returned to the 
Chancery,? and the other is endorsed ‘ posita in filaciis de anno 
xxxvj®’. It is an abridged version of the first. 

Besides the light which it throws on alienations in mortmain, 
our document also offers evidence on important matters in 
monastic history. The first paragraph of the receipt shows the 
prior, the famous Alan de Walsingham, and 29 of his monks, 
subscribing in cash towards the purchase. The actual number 
of brethren in the convent in 1361 is not certain, but the chamber- 
lain, in the previous year had paid clothes money to 42. It may 
be supposed, then, that about 10 of the brothers subscribed noth- 
ing. Something is known about almost all who subscribed ; 
they were the seniores et saniores of the house. 

To possess money, or any private property (propriefas) was 
a deadly sin according to the Rule, but it had been found inex- 
pedient to insist on the letter of the law being kept. The Ely 
visitors of the early years of the fourteenth century recognize 
that the monks are allowed pocket-money. Bishop Walpole in 
1300 * and Bishop Orford in 13064 both take the line that, if 
gracie are administered at the order of the prior, by his appointed 
deputies, and according to the necessities of the brothers, the sin 
of proprietas will not be incurred. This avoids breaking the 
letter of the Rule, which leaves discretion in this, as in almost all 
other matters, to the president. 

Gracie are scattered through the accounts of the obedient- 
iaries ; they appear in the compotus of some officer for a few 
years, and then suddenly disappear again ; it is, therefore, very 
difficult to calculate how much money an Ely monk could receive 
in this way. The earliest payment of gracie that I have seen 
occurs in our precentor’s roll for 1329 (our earliest extant account 
of this obedientiary). He gave the brethren ls. each. In 1345 
the sacrist appears to be giving 3s. a year to each brother at 
Christmas-tide. This was additional to the precentor’s shilling, 
for we have the account of both officers for 1374-5, and the gracie 
are recorded in both. I know of no other evidence which would 
help to determine how much a monk at the time of the Mepal 
purchase could receive in gracie and must be content to record 
that he could receive 4s. a year. 

Just after the time of our document each brother received 
annually an additional 3s. 4d. at the obit of Prior Crauden, and 
any residue from the Brame estate after the anniversary of Alan 


1 Ely, Royal Charters, no. 49. 2 Publ. Rec. Off. Ing. A.Q.D. 340, no. 5. 
° Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 9822, fo. 49. 4 Ibid. fo. 58. 
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de Walsingham had been paid for. In the fifteenth century 
a small bunch of feretrar’s rolls (1421-9) show a sum of about 
£7 a year given as gracie. The average amount which each monk 
received from this largesse was 3s., and the funds seem to have 
been provided by the offerings at the shrine of St. Etheldreda 
tempore indulgencie seu dedicacionis. 

In the sixteenth century the sacrist was still giving his 
3s. at Christmas, and the chamberlain, whose extant accounts, 
reaching from early in the reign of Edward III, had up to now 
recorded no gracie, suddenly assigns to each brother at the feast 
of St. Andrew and on Ascension Day, the sum of ls. Perhaps 
he was paying the gracie which the precentor used to pay, for 
his payments on this head drop out in the reign of Henry VI. 
The almoner suddenly paid gracie in 1449, the only time they 
occur in the extant accounts of this officer. 

The other main source from which the monks received money 
was the payment made by the chamberlain in lieu of clothes. The 
visitors were always emphatic in denouncing clothes-money as 
a cause of proprietas. Both Bishop Walpole in 1300, and Bishop 
Orford in 1306 say that the chamberlain is to distribute clothes, 
not money. Archbishop Arundel in his important injunctions 
of 1401 ® gets out of the difficulty by ordering that the chamber- 
lain shall distribute a tunic to each brother, and that the rest of 
the clothes-money shall be handed to the convent for redistribu- 
tion as gracie. 

The Ely chamberlains’ rolls begin before 1335 * and extend, 
with many gaps, down to 1520. The ten earliest cover the years 
to 1353, and present us with the interesting spectacle of the 
growth of money payments for clothing. Throughout these ten 
years the average number of monks to be clothed was 47. At 
the beginning, enough clothes were distributed for 34 monks, 
and about 13 received cash payments ; by 1336 the distribution 
was only enough for 28 monks, and 19 were paid. In 1346 there 
was clothing issued for only 12 monks ; and in 1353 all received 
money for all garments, except for boots, 35 pairs of which were 
made in the convent.* 

The total amount of clothes-money which a monk at Ely 

1 The ‘ Compositio’ is transcribed in Sacrist Rolls of Ely, ii, 165, by Archdeacon 
Chapman. 


? Register Arundel! (Lambeth), fo. 4965. 

* The head of the earliest roll is missing, but it must be 1332 or 1333. The next 
is for 8 Edward III (1334-5). 

‘ These figures have been arrived at by calculating the number of garments which 
ought to have been issued to 47 monks, and subtracting the number of payments for 
each article recorded in the rolls, the result gives the number of garments actually 
issued. They would be correct if all monks had had all garments new every year; 


but unfortunately this was not always the case, and these figures must be regarded 
as approximations only. 
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could receive from 1353 onwards, and therefore at the time of 
the Mepal purchase, was 30s. 6d., but they by no means always 
got that amount. The early years of the fifteenth century saw 
it reduced to about £1, and from 1450 onwards it fluctuated 
round 13s. 4d. 


Serriot J. A. Evans. 


Ely 

Compotus Willelmi de Wysebeche Capellani de omnibus receptis et expensis 
per ipsum factis pro perquisicione manerit de mephale cum aduocacione 
ecclesie eiusdem cum omnibus suis pertinenciis et pro mortificacione eiusdem 
facienda. Priori et conuentui de ely et eorum successoribus imperpetuo. 
Anno domini millesimo ccce™ sexagesimo primo. Et regni regis edwardi 
lercii post conquestum tricesimo quinto.* 


Recept’ 


Z ; Idem respondet de Ixvij. li’. xiijs’. iiijd’ receptis de 
Denarij recepti ex . . oe 
contribucione Do. G@omino Alano de Walsyngham Priore Eliensi ad per- 


mini Prioris et quisicionem predicti manerij. 
aaa de Con- Et de vj li’ receptis de fratre Thoma de Stokton’ 


Suppriore. Et de viij. li’. xiijs’. iiijd’ de fratre Roberto 
de Sutton Sacrista. Et de xiijs’. iiijd’ de fratre Willelmo Burdeleys. 
Et de x. s’. de fratre Ricardo de Ixworth’. Et de xl. s’. de fratre 
Iohanne de Welles. Et de xiij. s’. iiij. d’ de fratre Willelmo de Spaldyng’. 
Et de xx. s’. de fratre Petro de Norwyco. Et de x. s’. de fratre Roberto 
de Ixworth. Et de xiij. s’. iiij. d’. de fratre Iohanne de Sancto Iuone. 
Et de x. s’. de fratre Willelmo de Sneterton’. Et de x. s’. de fratre 
Rogero de Hamerton’. Et de x. s’. de fratre Henrico de Wykes. Et de 
xx. 8’. de fratre Willelmo de Ryston’. Et de xiij. s’. iiij. d’. de fratre 
Iohanne Walsyngham. Et de x. s’. de fratre Symone de Broughton’. Et 
de xl. s’. de fratre Thoma de Aldeburgh’. Et de x. s’. de fratre Willelmo 
de Aldeby. Et de xx. s’. de fratre Iohanne de Ely. Et de vj. s’. de 
fratre Willelmo de Hadham. Et de x. s’. de fratre Willelmo de Welles. 
Et de xx. s’. de fratre Iohanne de Bukton’. Et de vj. s’. viij. d’. de 
fratre Thoma de Somersham. De alijs fratribus de Conuentu nil. 


XX 
Summa iiijxvij. li’. vj. s’. 


Denarij recepti de Idem respondet de xxiiij. li’. receptis de ecclesia de 
alijs hominibus Sutton’ ad perquisicionem manerij de consensu Prioris et 
ot rebus. Conuentus. Et de vj. li’. receptis extra Cancellariam 
Eliensem per manus Cancellariorum. Et de xxiiij. li’. xij. d’ de gracijs 
fratris Ade de Lynstede. Et de xx. li’. de blado manerij de Mephale 
vendito. Et de xiij. li’. receptis de Iohanne de Wesenham datis Con- 
uentui per ipsum Tohannen. Et de xx. s’. de Iuliana Hundreder pro 
pictancia Roberti quondam viri sui. Et de xl. s’. ex dono Alexandri 
Wygerous. Et de xx. s’. ex dono Iohannis Deynes prepositi de Sutton’. 


1 Italics in the transcript represent capitals in the MS. 
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Et de xiij. s’. iiij. d’. ex dono Symonis West prepositi de Wycham. Et 
de xx. s’. de fratre Thoma de Bytham pro pictancia sua. Et de xiij. s’. 
iiij. d’. de fratre Laurencio de Qwye pro cipho suo. Et de xiij. s’. iiij. 
d’. de fratre Iohanne de Bernewelle pro pecijs argenti furatis. Et de 
xx. s’. ex dono Iohannis Lyouns. Et de G. s’. de legato Willelmi de 
Stantestede. Et de xx. s’. de legato Willelmi West. Et de xiij. s’. iiij. d’ 
de legato Thome clerici Iohannis Brisete. Et de xxviij.s’. v. d’. de vestibus 
fratris Ricardi de Saham venditis. Et de xj. li’. xix. s’. v. d’. de xij pecijs 
et xxij coclearijs argentis venditis extra Refectorium de consensu Prioris 
et Conuentus. Et de xlviij. s’. de v. veteribus ciphis murreis venditis 
extra Refectorium cum cipho R. de Bury. Et de xxiij. li’. vj. s’. viij. d’. 
receptis extra Thesaurariam Prioris et Conuentus. Et de x. li’. xvij. s’. 
ij. d’. receptis extra eandem Thesaurariam. Et de C. s’. receptis extra 


eandem Thesaurariam pro j mesuagio et j placea vacua perquirendis de 
Iohanne Chene in Mephale. 


Summa Clvj. li’. xiiij. s’. 


Summa Totalis Recept’ . . . CC liiij. li’. 

Expense 

Perquisicio Idem computat solut’ Magistro Thome de Elteslee seniori 
manerij de Mep- Rectori ecclesie de Landebeche et domino Nicholao West 
hale Rectoriecclesie sancti Andree de Hyston attornatis domini 
Henrici de Coleuille militis ad vendendum predictum manerium de Mephale 
cum aduocacione ecclesie eiusdem post mortem predicti domini Henrici. 
pro perquisicione predictorum manerij et aduocacionis ecclesie. vna cum 
stauro et blado in dicto manerio existentibus et ad dictum manerium 
pertinentibus—CCxxxvj. li’. xiij. s’. iiij. d’. Vnde pro blado et stauro 
ibidem xxx. li’. 

Salua Domine Iohanne nuper vxori domini Willelmi de Colne militis 
quadam annua pensione xx. marcarum argenti percipienda annuatim de 
predicto manerio ad quatuor anni terminos vsuales ad totam vitam predicte 
Iohanne. Item solut’ Iohanni Chene pro vno mesuagio et j. vacua placea 
ab eo emptis in Mephale que quondam fuerunt Willelmi Muchet. C. s’. 

Summa CCxlj. li’. xiij. s’. iiij. d’ 
Vert’ 


[Dorse begins here.] 


Mephale 
Compotus perquisicionis et mortificacionis manerij de Mephale. 

Cista iiij*. 8. 2 

Expense facte pro In expensis Willelmi de Wysebeche Capellani euntis 
mortificacione ma- London’ pro vno breui ad quod dampnum impetrando 
nerijde Mephale — ¢t redeuntis apud Ely cum equo et garcione per v. dies 
vi). s’. v. d’. ob’. Vnde pro breui xviij. d’. vt patet per parcellas. In 
expensis eiusdem Willelmi euntis London’ ad loquendum cum Escaetore 
Domini Regis et ad tradendum eidem predictum breue et pro vno 
precepto habendo ad inquirendum virtute dicti breuis eundo et re- 
deundo per vij. dies vij. s’. xj. d’. ob’. Solut’ clerico Escaetoris pro 
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dicto precepto habendo Balliuo libertatis ij. s’. In expensis factis apud 
Waterbeche in presencia fratrum Roberti de Sutton’ Sacriste et Iohannis 
de Sancto Iuone Seneschalli pro Escaetore ibidem sedente ad inquirendum 
virtute dicti breuis et pro hominibus de Iurata xxix. s’. viij. d’. ob. Vnde 
xxij. 8’. iij. d’. per manus dicti fratris Iohannis. Dat’ clerico Rogeri de 
Harleston’ scribenti veredictum inquisicionis ij. s’. Item dat’ Willelmo 
de Otteford’ Escaetori domini Regis pro labore suo xl. s’. preter vnam 
pipam vini de Ely. Item dat’ Willelmo de Repynghale clerico suo xiij. s’. 
iiij. d’. Item Philippo Norman balliuo Libertatis xiij’ s’. iiij. d’. Item 
famulis eorundem ij. s’. Item dat’ hominibus de Inquisicione lv. s’. ut 
patet per parcellas. 

Item in expensis fratris Roberti de Sutton’ Sacriste et Willelmi de 
Wysebech’ euncium London’ pro carta domini Regis impetranda de licencia 
perquirendi dictum manerium de Willelmo de Wysbech’ Capellano et 
Ricardo de Barenton clerico xiij. s’. iiij. d’. Solut’ diuersis clericis de Can- 
cellaria et alijs hominibus auxiliantibus pro copia Inquisicionis habenda 
extra Cancellariam et pro predicta carta licencie habenda et scribenda 
xij. s’. x. d’. Dat’ domino Dauid Wollore pro auxilio suo xx. s’. Solut’ 
pro feodo diete carte de Licencia habende in Cancellaria xxvj. s’. viij. d’. 
In vno hanaperio empto pro dicta carta custodienda iij. d’. In expensis 
predicti Willelmi de Wysebeche euntis Cantebr’ ad loquendum cum 
Iohanne Chene pro tenemento ab eo empto iiijd’. 


Summa xij. li’. vj. s’. ij. d’. ob. 


Summa omnium expensarum factarum tam pro perquisicione manerit de 
mephale quam pro mortificacione eiusdem.—Vt patet ex vtraque parte istius 
rotuli.—CCliij. li’. xix. s’. v.d’. ob. Et debet v. d’. ob’. Quos solwit super 
compotum. Et quietus est. 
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Reviews of Books 


Histoire de Dalmatie. By Cte. L. DE VornovitcH. 2 vols. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1934.) 

Avvisi di Ragusa : document sull ’Impero Turco nel sec. xvii e sulla querra 
di Candia. By Dr. Ivan Duséev. (Roma: Pont. Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, 1935.) 


Datmatia has found a competent historian in the scion of an old Ragusan 
family, who had already published three works on different periods of her 
history, and who has made, as well as written, it in his capacity as Mon- 
tenegrin delegate at the London Conference after the first Balkan war 
and by his activities in helping to found the Yugoslav state. In these 
circumstances it is regrettable that the recent history of Dalmatia occupies 
such a small part of this big book in comparison with the Illyrian, Roman, 
and medieval portions, which he frequently illustrates by apposite modern 
parallels. The book might have been advantageously compressed by the 
curtailment of long quotations from accessible authors, and the substitution 
of references, which he ‘ detests ’. 

Dalmatia, since 1920 no longer, except Zara, ‘a face without a head’, 
as Paton called it, has come under Illyrian, Roman, Byzantine, Slav, 
Hungarian, and Venetian influences, besides the fleeting Greek colonization, 
of which the names of towns and islands are the sole record to-day, the 
Austrian domination, and the brief French rule, to which she owed her 
roads. No impartial visitor to Dalmatia—and the reviewer has often 
visited it—can question the author’s judgement that the population is 
overwhelmingly Slav, except at Zara, which is to Italy what Calais was to 
England, and which in 1527 was more Slav than Italian. Beginning with 
the legendary foundation of Budva—now the summer-residence of the 
Yugoslav sovereign—by Cadmus, the Christian version of which was the 
slaying of the dragon of Tsavtat by St. Hilarion, he touches on the question 
of St. Paul’s shipwreck at Meleda, omitting, however, the fact that Meleda 
has so many vipers that the Yugoslav police has been furnished with 
leggings against them. He remarks that of the Roman campaign against 
Teuta, the Dalmatian Boadicea, at Risano, with which he compares those of 
Austria against the Bocchesi in 1869 and 1881, we have only the conquerors’ 
version. He shows how the splendid seamen of Illyria, in contrast with the 
importuosa Italiae litora, from the time of the Liburnian galleys to the 
Great war contributed to the success of foreign nations; he derives Dal- 
matian municipal spirit from Rome, not Venice, and considers the foundation 
of Constantinople to ‘have been fatal to Illyria’, and the division of 
Dalmatia between the Eastern and Western Empires to have ‘ dominated 
its history till our time’. Lyoudevit’s struggle against the Franks is for 
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him ‘the first grouping of the Yugoslavs’ and ‘ Yugoslavia of to-day nothing 
else than Lyoudevit the Pannonian’s empire realized after a political 
servitude of ten centuries’. Byzantine policy towards the Slavs recalls 
that of modern Italy. He dates the Slavization of the towns ‘from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century’, but doubts the authenticity of Gregory 
of Nona’s championship of Glagolitic at the synods of Spalato, deploring, 
as did Mgr. Bulich to the reviewer, the erection of his colossal statue by 
Mestrovitch in the peristyle of the palace of Diocletian. With ‘the de- 
struction of Croatian monuments in Dalmatia by Venice ’ we may compare 
the mutilation of the Venetian lions at Trogir in 1934. He summarizes 
Dalmatian history under Hungary and Venice as a struggle between 
‘municipal liberty and their “rights”’. The Venetian conquest he 
attributes to the fact, that Venetian rule was better than that of the 
Croatian barons, and was assisted by the disputes between the nobles and 
the people, who favoured Venice, despite her neglect of a country which 
‘was the corner-stone of her immense dominion’, and possessed at Kotor 
an incomparable naval station. He defends Venice from the charge of 
having denuded Dalmatia of trees, thinking that the chief causes of its 
deforestation were the bora and—as in Greece—the goats and the peasants. 
But ‘ nowhere was Venetian egoism so openly revealed ’; her system was, 
like the Austrian, divide et impera. The welcome given to the emperor 
in 1797 was due to the fact that he was king of Hungary and Croatia, and 
his general a Croat. When the French followed, they allowed the use of Slav 
in schools, but offended the strongly clerical Dalmatians, and paid little 
respect to local customs. When Austria returned, ‘ Illyrism’ was born 
at Padua University, where Dalmatians studied, despite Metternich’s 
prohibition of the name, and in 1849 a society was founded at Turin for 
* promoting Italo-Slav friendship’. The author shows how both Dalmatian 
parties under Austria, Autonomists and Unionists, rested on historical 
bases, the former on the connexion with Venice, the latter on that with 
Croatia through Hungary.. A special chapter is devoted to Ragusa, which 
in 1557 protested to our Queen Mary against being classed as Italian by 
her government. A mixture of Illyrian, Latin, and Slav, Ragusa was a 
realist in politics, and this Ragusan contends that ‘Turkish protection 
was most effective in guaranteeing her independence ’, though her policy 
led to the charge of duplicity. Scholastic, traditional, and very catholic, 
she cultivated Latin literature and would not allow an orthodox chapel 
till 1790. There is an account of the other Dalmatian republics, Poglizza, 
Rogosnizza, and Pastrovicci. A chapter treats of ‘ Men and Monuments’ ; 
the ‘Men’ include a patrician of Rab who was dean of Windsor; the 
author’s brother, the poet, was one of Ragusa’s glories. In describing 
Spalato he omits Adam. He claims a high place for Dalmatian architecture, 
adding that before the great earthquake Ragusa was ‘ still almost entirely 
Roman’. A map and 18 plates illustrate the book. There is a copious 
bibliography, which omits, however, some English works, and Dalmatia 
has been connected with Englishmen from Coeur-de-Lion to Evans, and 
Ragusa was held up as a model to Cromwellian England. Dushan’s date 
(p. 434) should be 1346. 

The accurate information of Ragusan diplomacy is shown in the second 
work, a collection of unpublished dispatches from the Ragusan government 
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under the pseudonym of ‘ Lucio Pisone ’, subsequently twice altered, to the 
Vatican, based on the reports of the Ragusan ambassador at Constantinople. 
Although there is no indication in the documents of the place whence they 
were sent, ‘ Ragusa’ is often endorsed on them, and Count Voinovitch 
has shown that ‘ Lucio Pisone’ was used in other cases as a pseudonym 
by the republic, whose ambassador is described as ‘the friend of Con- 
stantinople’. The 213 documents range from 1606 to 1663, with a gap 
between 1620 and 1645, and are mainly occupied with the Cretan war, 
in which, though Venice lost all Crete but three fortresses, she liberated 
Dalmatia from Turkey, and retook Klis after a century of Turkish rule, 
of which the reviewer saw a trace in the ruins of a mosque there. We have 
also information from Sofia and Belgrade, where were Ragusan colonies, 
and learn something of the condition of the Balkan Christians, the action 
of the Papacy and of the Turcophil English ambassador at Constantinople, 
the building of the bridge over the Save at Belgrade and various events 
not mentioned by Hammer and Zinkeisen, to whose histories references 
are made at the end of many documents. The editor has written an intro- 
duction, which owes much to Count Voinovitch’s Dubrovnik i Osmansko 
Carstvo, and contains a full bibliography of the Cretan war, including the 
manuscripts in the Vatican concerning it. Wiiu1aM MILLER. 


Histoire de V Atelier Graphique de Corbie de 651 a 830 reflétée dans les manu- 
scrits de Léningrad. Par Orca Doptacne-RoJpEsTVeNsKY. (Lenin- 
grad : Académie des Sciences de l’'URSS, 1934.) 


THE authoress, a pupil of Langlois, has made herself known to historians 
by a book published at his suggestion, Les Poésies des Goliards (Paris : 
Rieder, 1931; with a preface by Lot). Charged with the teaching of 
palaeography at the university of Leningrad, she has been occupied with 
the older Latin manuscripts in the Leningrad Library; and in Analecta 
Medii Aevi (Leningrad, 1925, 1927, 1929) as well as in the Catalogue of 
Ancient Latin Manuscripts (part i, Leningrad, 1929; part ii is in the press), 
the admirable work of herself and her pupils has been put at the service of 
students. Best of all, she has used the famous collection of Corbie manu- 
scripts, won for Russia by Dubrowsky at the French Revolution, for this 
new book, and has filled a hiatus valde deflendus. Reichenau, Monte Cassino, 
St. Gall, Tours, Lyons, Cologne, Verona, and (in part) Lorsch and Mainz, 
all these scriptoriums have recently been provided with histories of their 
early period. And now Corbie. When will Fleury, Fulda, Bobbio be 
added to the list ? 

Founded by Queen Balthilde, mother of Clothair III, in the middle of 
the seventh century Corbie monastery, which took its name from a small 
tributary of the Somme, was put under Abbot Theodefrid. He came from 
Luxeuil, Columban’s foundation, and was presumably accompanied by 
some Luxeuil monks, although that is not guaranteed by the sentence in 
the first Vita Balthildis, ‘ ubi venerabilis vir domnus Theodefridus nunc 
vero episcopus, tunc vero abbas, magno gregi fratrum praefuit, quem de 
Luxovio monasterio praefata domna Balthildis . . . domno Waldeberto 
quondam abbate expetivit’; for the word ‘ quem’ refers to ‘ Theodefridus ’, 
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not to‘ gregi’. The ‘ magnus grex fratrum ’ would probably be for the most 
part natives of the Corbie district (diocese of Amiens). But it was rein- 
forced by Balthilde’s habit of releasing Christian captives, especially 
English (for she herself was an Englishwoman), and adding them to the 
monastery. So there were three threads intertwined at Corbie and its 
scriptorium—native, of Luxeuil, of England—and these three appear in 
the early Corbie script. 

Further, a monastery under royal favour would probably have from 
the first some ancient manuscripts in uncial and half-uncial. Certainly 
its sixth abbot, Grimo, would bring some from Rome, the great book-mart, 
when he went there in 741 with Sigebert of St. Denis on official duty. 
And we find these ancient scripts imitated by the Corbie scribes and 
(especially half-uncial) transmuting the ruder cursive into more and more 
beautiful minuscule. What I have called (in my Palaeographia Latina, 
part i, plate 3) the ‘ Leutchar script’ might be called ‘ Corbie half-uncial ’. 
(Leutcha? succeeded Grimo in the abbacy.) It was followed by the grand 
minuscule, the earliest example of Caroline minuscule, of the Bible of 
Maurdramnus (Palae. Lat. i, pl. 4); and for this ‘ Maurdramnus script’ 
(which reached its highest development at Tours in the abbacy of Fridugisus, 
Alcuin’s successor) Adalhard, Charlemagne’s cousin, may share the credit 
with Maurdramnus, since he was Maurdramnus’ colleague ¢ad successor 
in the Corbie abbacy. Adalhard’s own inclinations, however, were to a 
revival of the Merovingian cursive, and produced a graceful script of antique 
pattern which fought in the Corbie scriptorium a losing battle with Caroline 
minuscule. This ‘ Adalhard script’, which we call (from its two character- 
istic letters) the ‘ab-script of Corbie’, was in vogue during Adalhard’s 
abbacy but, even then, never displaced from the scriptorium the Caroline 
minuscule which Charlemagne’s influence made universal in France. Even 
in the Corbie productions of the great encyclopaedia, the Liber Glossarum 
(or Glossarium Ansileubi), compiled (I think) at Adalhard’s order, it makes 
occasional encroachment on the ‘ ab-script ’. 

This ‘ ab-seript ’ intertwines the three earliest Corbie threads—native, 
of Luxeuil, of England—its abbreviation-symbols are mainly English 
(e.g. the symbol for the syllable ‘-tur’, a vertical stroke through the right 
of the cross-bar of the letter ?). Traube called it ‘ the old script of Corbie ’, 
but that name properly belongs to another (Palae. Lat. i, pl. 2), which we 
now call either the ‘ ena-script ’ (with mention of the three characteristic 
letters) or (of only two) the ‘en-script’. This ‘ena-script’ was the first 
real achievement of the Corbie scriptorium, a transformation of Merovingian 
cursive into a readable minuscule ; and it, like all Corbie script until the 
reign of Lewis the Pious, affects a curious English (or Irish-English) form 
of the letter y in which the left stroke of the fork curves round at the top 
towards the right. Whether this form is due to the Luxeuil element (for 
Luxeuil was an Irish foundation) or to Balthilde’s English new-comers is 
a problem. 

All this progress of calligraphy at Corbie, all the stages passed through 
until the goal of conventional Caroline minuscule was reached after 
Charlemagne’s death, can be traced clearly and minutely in the splendid 
Album of about ofte hundred plates which the authoress has presented 
to the British Museum under the title Codices Corbeienses Leninopolitani. 
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Since the Russian Academy was unable to publish photographs she gallantly 
procured five copies of each herself and has presented the five Albums to 
the British Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Berlin Library of 
the Monumenta Germaniae, the Harvard University Library, and the 
Russian Academy Library. The Vaticana already possesses Abbé 
Liebaert’s collection of photographs (with negatives) of the Corbie manu- 
scripts not only of Leningrad but of Paris and Amiens too; and photo- 
graphs of these may be bought on application to the Prefect of the Vaticana. 

In her printed book all the discoveries are included which she announced 
with fuller detail and discussion in recent magazine-articles. Very inter- 
esting is her convincing proof (published in the Memorie Storiche Foro- 
giuliesi, xxv [1929]) that the selection of Gregory’s letters in fos. 1-40 of 
Leningrad F. v, i, 7 contains in the first twelve lines of the prefatory letter 
the autograph of Paulus Diaconus, and that the textual corruptions in- 
dicated by him with the letter Z ({yrec) are corrected by Adalhard’s own 
hand, the correction being indicated by RQ (requisitum). This gives us 
a specimen of Friuli minuscule (Paul’s autograph lines and the rest of the 
manuscript written by Paul’s clerk), and the Adalhard entries have shown 
that a number of corrections in various Corbie manuscripts are by 
Adalhard’s own hand. In my Palae. Lat. v, 50-1, ‘ Un Scribe Corbéien 
du viii® Siécle,’ she rescued from oblivion the name of Leutchar’s scribe 
Ingreus ; and in Speculum, iii, 314-21, ‘ Un Manuscrit de Béde & Léningrad ’ 
(with three plates), showed that the actual date of Leningrad Q. v, i, 18 
Bedae Historia (a manuscript unknown or ignored by Plummer) was 746, 
only eleven years after Bede’s death. In Speculum, v, 21-48, ‘ Le Codex 
Q. v, i, 6-10, de la Bibliotheque Publique de Léningrad’ (with several plates), 
she claimed Cassiodore’s autograph for an entry in a sixth-century volume, 
a claim which at least deserves serious consideration. In the Revue de 
Philologie, viii, 367-8, ‘ Quelques Considérations sur la Date du Vaticanus 
3868 (C) Térence,’ she confirmed the new dating of the famous picture- 
manuscript of Terence. The scribe’s name Hrodgarius had long been 
known. Morey detected in the intricacies of an ornamental border the 
illuminator’s name Adelricus. Since these two names appear among the 
monks of Corvey, founded from Corbie in 822, Jachmann in his preface 
to the facsimile of the manuscript (Leipzig, 1929) assigned C to the Corvey 
scriptorium. But Morey in the large account of the pictured Terence 
manuscripts, The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence (by Jones and 
Morey ; two volumes), pointed out that the Basilicanus (B) was a tran- 
script made at the Corbie scriptorium of C, and that Hrodgarius and 
Adelricus must therefore have produced C at Corbie before they were 
transferred to the new settlement (Corbeia nova) at Corvey. A difficulty 
was suggested by Jachmann’s statement that the abbreviation-symbol 
of the syllable ‘-tur’ in C was the later form of the symbol (¢ followed by 
a 2-mark). However, a re-examination of the manuscript showed that 
Jachmann was wrong. The scribe had written ¢ followed by an apos- 
trophe (the earlier form of the symbol) and the apostrophe had been 
changed usually (not always) to the 2-mark by a later corrector. 

My rule that the ¢-symbol proves a manuscript to be later than (say) 
825 is said (p. 91) to hold for the Corbie manuscripts too. But I am puzzled 
by the statement (p. 91) that it is the symbol used in F. v, vi, 3 Medical 
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Fragments, for my memorandum on this manuscript assigns to them the 
earlier symbol (¢ with apostrophe) and on p. 150 the apostrophe seems to 
be indicated. And in the Maurdramnus Bible I found ?’ changed by a later 
corrector to @, whereas the authoress (p. 91) declares that both the early 
and the later form of the symbol were used in Maurdramnus-script. 
Further investigation seems necessary, with the help of Paris and Amiens 
manuscripts, although the extreme care of the authoress for accuracy 
makes it difficult to doubt any of her statements. 

She disputes the dating by Zimmermann (Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, 
pp. 63-4) of the Paris manuscript (lat. 17655) Gregorit Turonensis Historia 
Francorum and of the Leningrad manuscript (Q. v, i, 14) Gregorit Magni 
in Ezechiel. The Gregory of Tours was one of the earliest productions 
of the Corbie scriptorium ; its opening pages are by a Luxeuil scribe of 
Corbie, the rest by a native scribe. She corrects Traube’s ascription to the 
Péronne scriptorium of Leningrad Q. v, i, 15 Patristic Excerpts. It is the 
work of English scribes of Corbie and has passages written in the Corbie 
‘ ena-script ’ and Corbie Merovingian minuscule. She corrects my reference 
of the ‘ ab-script’ of Leningrad F. v, i, 11 Cassiodori Historia Tripertita 
to the monks of Noirmoutier. It was written by the Corbie monks who 
accompanied Adalhard thither. And she makes a delightful suggestion 
about the composite manuscript Paris lat. 13354 + Leningrad Q. v, i, 19 
Hieronymi contra Iovinianum ; Rufini in Symbolum. The subscription 
(in Greek letters), ‘ Adalhardus monachus iussit fieri volumen istud ; 
to Theo eucharistias; amen’, is by Adalhard’s own hand. The verse 
below it, ‘det Dominus tanto patri requiem paradisi ’, was appended by the 
later abbot, Paschasius Radbertus, at the time (on the day ?) of Adalhard’s 
death. The phrase ‘ Adalhardus monachus’ she ascribes to the period of 
Adalhard’s association with Maurdramnus in the abbacy rather than to the 
reign of Lewis the Pious. 

Part D of the book contains minute details of the practice of the early 
Corbie scriptorium : format, quires, ruling of vellum (Rand’s statistics for 
Tours seem to conform with the Corbie practice), variety of scripts, 
punctuation, abbreviation-symbols, correction, choice of authors for 
transcription, illumination. 

Part E begins with severe but just criticism of Staerk’s Les Manuscrits 
Latins du v* au xiii* Siécle conservés a la Bibliothéque Impériale de Saint- 
Pétersbourg (two volumes, St. Petersburg, 1910), especially his rash ascrip- 
tion of this or that manuscript to the Corbie scriptorium. This is followed 
by a list of the three dozen Leningrad manuscripts which may safely be 
ascribed to Corbie, and by an exhaustive description of each. 

In earlier pages (pp. 33-42) the criterions of Corbie provenance are 
enumerated, with an account of the extant catalogues of the library, of 
the activity of various librarians and the library-marks used by them, 
e.g. ‘liber sancti Petri Corbeiae ’, ‘liber de antiqua Corbeia ’, etc. 

Altogether, a satisfactory account of the old scriptorium by an expert. 
She explains in the preface (p. 27) that she was able to make only two visits 
(in 1926 and 1929) to Paris and Amiens and had not time for a full examina- 
tion of the Corbie manuscripts there. Certainly, details of this additional 
matter would be welcome. But I doubt whether they would add very 
much to the thorough, minute account in this volume. If the Russian 
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Academy could publish the Album and add to the hundred plates a score 

from Paris and Amiens, the preface to this enlarged Album would suffice, 

I fancy, for all the new details which would be found worthy of mention. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt. By H. Mirreis. (Weimar: Béhlaus Nach- 
folger, 1933.) 


Dr. Mirreis bears an honoured name, and it is enough to say in praise of 
his massive treatise that it is not unworthy of a place beside the works of 
his father. The subject of the book is the rise, development, and signi- 
ficance of feudal law. It is a study of law, not as a system, but as the 
expression, partly of actual relations, partly of ideas suggested by actual 
relations in a living, changing society. It is a comparative study, and, 
as a piece of synthesis, is both a critical guide to the sources and literature 
of feudal history, and an attempt to show what ‘ feudalism * meant in the 
history of western Europe. The first part of the book (pp. 16-206) deals 
with Frankish times ; here we have a freshly-written and well-documented 
survey of the growth of personal and ‘ real ’ relations as positive elements 
in the development of the Frankish state. The second part (pp. 207-463) 
is a geographical and comparative survey of the development of feudal 
law in post-Frankish times; here emphasis is laid on the differences 
between this development in different regions, the significance of internal 
changes in the French kingdom, the interpretation of Magna Carta, the 
various elements which contributed to the growth of feudal law in North 
Italy, and the deductions to be drawn from the process against Henry the 
Lion in Germany (1180). English readers will welcome the sections on 
Normandy, England, and the kingdom of Sicily. The third part (pp. 
464-704) describes in detail the institutions subject to feudal law, especi- 
ally their significance in the history of the medieval state, as factors in 
constitutional history; here the method of treatment is comparative 
and descriptive, and the geographical division of the subject is abandoned, 
or rather subordinated to the discussion of each subject. This methodical 
description of the book does not do justice to the actuality of Dr. Mitteis’s 
analysis. His standpoint is more historical than juristic. He believes 
in change and development, in the importance of local adjustments and 
contrivance, in testing theory or generalizations by practice. Although 
he is necessarily dependent in the main upon printed texts and the results 
of modern criticism, he seeks to examine the evidence afresh, and he has 
gone to the archives, especially those of France (see pp. xv-xvi) for addi- 
tional information. No doubt specialists will sometimes share the feeling 
of Professor Ulrich Stutz,! that the conviction forced upon the student of 


1V. Stutz, Rémerwergeld und Herrenfall: zwei Kritische Beitrége zur Rechts- 
und Verfassungsgeschichte der frankischen Zeit, printed separately from the Abhand- 
lungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1934, phil.-hist. Klasse, no. 2 
(Berlin, 1934), p. 71. In the second of these essays (pp. 51-72) Stutz criticizes Mitteis’s 
view on escheat on the death of the lord (Herrenfall) in Frankish times, and maintains 
his well-known conclusion that, on the lord’s death, the personal relation entirely 
ceased and did not carry with it a claim upon or obligations to the heir. Herrenfall 
was implicit in the vassal relation. 
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a large range of original texts within a particular field does not entirely 
agree with the impressions found by a study, however intense and impartial 
it may be, of selected texts combined with modern monographs ; but the 
danger of this inevitable divergence does seem, in Dr. Mitteis’s book, 
to be reduced to a minimum. However this may be, the book is invalu- 
able as a comprehensive survey of the whole subject, as a guide to the 
authorities, and as a stimulus to thought. 

Professor Mitteis does not hold the view, maintained especially by 
Gierke and Hiibner, that no distinction can be drawn in early medieval 
times between private and public law. He has been criticized in Germany 
for his departure from orthodoxy. I must confess that I find it hard to 
understand why so much importance is attached to this issue. If those 
who emphasize the unity of law really mean to imply that the complex 
of relations which is summed up in the word ‘feudalism’ fell entirely 
within the sphere of ‘ private law ’ in the modern sense of the term, or if 
those of the opposite school believed in the separate existence of a ‘ public 
law ’, which covered some elements of feudalism, far-reaching differences 
in historical interpretation would undoubtedly result. The one school 
would have to deny that a ‘medieval state’ existed or, if it existed, 
that it was based upon law at all. The other would be forced to draw a 
hard and fast line between feudal public law and feudal private law. Need- 
less to say, neither school draws these conclusions. Dr. Mitteis is 
anxious to make the point, which seems to me to be sound, that feudal 
law expressed the very stuff or fabric of the medieval state. The state 
did not gradually destroy feudalism but grew out of it; and if we are to 
understand how this happened, we must distinguish between those rela- 
tions which could develop under the stimulus of what are now called 
‘public ’ considerations and which were more influenced by surviving 
non-feudal forces, and those relations which became one of the bases of 
modern private law. When the Emperor Conrad II, for example, legis- 
lated about sub-vassals, he gave a direction in Italy to feudal law and 
practice which had profound ‘ public ’ results. When, in 1180, the German 
princes, as the price to be paid for the fall of Henry of Saxony, insisted 
that fiefs which fell into the king’s hands, must be infeudated again, and 
should, so to speak, retain their status, they helped to shape the whole 
public life of Germany. In his analysis of such processes Dr. Mitteis 
has to use terms which, in spite of warnings and safeguards, tend to suggest 
more precise juristic conceptions than he wishes to imply. On the one 
hand is the distinction between Landrecht and Lehnrecht, the one more 
passive than the other; on the other hand is the distinction between 
feudal, mixed, and non-feudal elements in public policy. It is impossible 
for learned men to free themselves of this convenient and traditional 
terminology, and some critics perhaps would say that Dr. Mitteis 
employs it too loosely rather than too rigidly. For my part, while I 
agree entirely with his contention that Lehnrecht and Staatsgewalt were 
inseparable, I should be disposed to give more weight than he does to 
non-feudal influences in constitutional change. He seems to me to mini- 
mize the influence of monarchical traditions in France and of administrative 
experience in England, not in any way as rivals to feudal law, but as 
“informing ’ it and giving purpose to it. For example, he does not quite 
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see the point of Liebermann’s criticism of the late G. B. Adams’s discussion 
of the Great Charter (p. 383). No well-instructed scholar now denies that 
feudal traditions lay behind the charter or that it could have been won 
without a demonstration of feudal power, but on the other hand most 
scholars now agree that the charter transcended narrow feudal interests. 
It reveals the sense of a responsibility defined by political experience. It 
is unfortunate that Dr. Mitteis wrote his section on England before 
he was able to read Professor Stenton’s Ford lectures on The first century 
of English feudalism (Oxford, 1932). Mr. Stenton’s discussion of the 
agreement between Earl Rannulf of Chester and Robert, earl of Leicester 
(c. 1150), is here very much to the point. The terms of the agreement 
‘reveal the nature of the new feudal order which had arisen in reaction 
from the anarchy of previous years’. The earls ‘ speak like men to whom 
the rules and courtesies of feudal society are the highest law’; yet the 
treaty ‘ represents an approach to the restoration of order. . . . The re- 
establishment of an effective feudal monarchy was inevitable when the 
earls of Chester and Leicester made their treaty, and the earl of Leicester 
himself was destined to become its chief minister’. These judgements 
are altogether in accord with the main thesis of Dr. Mitteis and 
would have helped to save him from incidental hesitation in the expression 
of it. F. M. Powicke. 


The Borough of Bury St. Edmunds. By M. D. Loser. (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1935.) 


Mrs. LosBet’s book takes its place creditably in two sequences of historical 
investigation. It makes a contribution to a section of English municipal 
history, and it adds to the extensive literature already devoted to a great 
abbey. Since the time of Mrs. J. R. Green students have been familiar 
with the distinctive character of English towns on church estates, and 
very recently Mr. Trenholme’s work emphasized these characteristics 
with a wealth of illustrative detail. But in the present state of our 
knowledge it may be easy to generalize too freely. For the towns 
of England under ecclesiastical lordship undoubtedly differed widely in 
respect of development among themselves, and what is now undoubtedly 
needed is a number of particular studies of individual boroughs. Until 
these have been made, the influence of the great monastic houses upon 
English borough history cannot be adequately appraised. But in selecting 
Bury St. Edmunds for such a study Mrs. Lobel has entered upon a field 
of investigation which, since the days of John Battely, has been well worked. 
Nor is it possible wholly to disentangle her work from that of her numerous 
predecessors, albeit these have mostly been concerned with the medieval 
abbey rather than with the medieval borough. For it is from the records 
of the Bury scriptorium that the history of the borough of Bury has to be 
written, and for the most part Mrs. Lobel is dealing with material familiar 
to all specialists in East Anglian medieval history. For this reason she 
can lay claim to the discovery of few new documents of importance, but 
she has, none the less, succeeded in extracting from familiar texts valuable 


1 Stenton, op. cit. pp. 249, 253, 254, 255. The italics are mine. 
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information on a topic which, since the time of Richard Yates, has received 
too little attention from those who have worked upon the Bury records. 

The most notable section of this monograph is undoubtedly its first 
chapter, where the implications of the strange Domesday description of 
Bury St. Edmunds are discussed with special reference to the origin of 
the borough. The peculiarities of the Domesday entry are such that 
they led Ballard to the belief that not only was Bury not a preconquest 
borough but that it could not be justly called one even in 1087. With 
such a judgement Mrs. Lobel would disagree, and she has here, very ably, 
marshalled the evidence for the existence of a burh at Bury at least as 
early as the beginning of the eleventh century and probably in the time of 
Edward the Martyr. Admittedly the evidence is not conclusive, but Mrs. 
Lobel’s arguments convince. There is a strong probability that the royal 
vill of Bedricsworth was fortified, and there are signs of the place being 
a centre of trade in the last quarter of the tenth century, whilst the con- 
tention made by a supporter of Herbert Losinga that Bury had from early 
times been the seat of the East Anglian bishopric deserves to be given 
full weight. In short, the hypothesis that a burh existed at Bury St. 
Edmunds for a considerable period before the Norman Conquest rests 
upon grounds of probability too strong to be lightly dismissed. 

Whatever difficulties there may be in constructing the early history 
of this borough, there is no doubt as to the period during which the town 
began to enjoy a real prosperity. Once more we are here brought face 
to face with the achievements of a great abbot, and not the least important 
contribution of Mrs. Lobel’s book lies in the emphasis which she rightly 
lays upon the importance of the career of Abbot Baldwin in the develop- 
ment of the borough of Bury. The man who in Herman’s judgement was 
“gregis martyris pater fidissimus ’ was also, as his constant attestation 
to royal charters shows, in close contact with the new monarchy. As a 
far-sighted ecclesiastic he saw that the growth of the town would eventu- 
ally redound to the wealth of his monastery. As a trusted counsellor of 
William I and William II he was able to preserve both the abbey and 
the town which surrounded it from disaster amid the changes of the time. 
For this reason the town of Bury benefited by the Norman Conquest and 
throve at the expense of Ipswich. Its value doubled between 1066 and 
1087, and its population rapidly increased. A monastic borough was 
often (as later at Bury) crippled in its growth by its close connexion with 
its ecclesiastical overlord. But a great abbot could be and here was 
the author of its initial prosperity. 

Baldwin caused Bury to wax; and there were some of his successors, 
such as Anselm, Samson, and William Curteys, who appreciated his 
policy and strove to develop it. But, in general, from the thirteenth 
century onwards the close connexion between abbey and town proved 
detrimental to the latter. The long and unsuccessful struggle of 
the burgesses to achieve independence at Bury is part of a familiar 
story, which Mrs. Lobel has illustrated afresh. What is more remark- 
able than her description thereof is her careful analysis of the 
methods by which the monastic control over the borough was exercised 
and maintained by the abbey officials. The cellarer had large property 
and extensive rights in the borough, and the occupants of this office 
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always resisted any movement on the part of the burgesses towards 
autonomy. But it was the sacrist who really governed the town, 
acting through bailiffs whom he personally appointed and directed. 
The right to appoint the bailiffs was never acquired by the hurgesses, and 
this was what really prevented a self-governing borough from ever being 
constituted at Bury, in spite of the power sometimes attained by the 
aldermen and the gild merchant. At the end of the twelfth century Bury 
St. Edmunds was well advanced in urban development, and seemed well 
adapted for growth towards independence. But the control exercised 
by the abbey was sufficiently well organized to prevent a normal growth 
from taking place. During the thirteenth century Bury St. Edmunds re- 
mained in a state of arrested development, in which there was maintained 
an uneasy balance of authority between the bailiffs on the one hand and 
the aldermen on the other. But the real power was always with the 
former, and the opening of the fourteenth century saw the beginning of 
a process during which most of the ancient burghal privileges at Bury 
were gradually lost. 

There are features in the structure and arrangement of this book 
which might be criticized. But the author has approached problems 
of considerable importance and contributed to their solution. Some 
minor points of detail may need correction : the date of Abbot Baldwin’s 
death is not certainly 1097; the equation of the hide and the carucate 
in Suffolk (page 7) is, to say the least, hazardous; and the dating limits 
of the charter quoted on page 10 should be 1121-38 and not 1121-48. 

Davin Dove.as. 


Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, 1290 to 1334: A Study in 
Mediaeval English Financial Administration. By J. F. Wrixarp. 
(Monographs of the Mediaeval Academy of America No. 9.) (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1934.) 


BEFrorE 1290 the taxation of personal property in England was still 
regarded as extraordinary, and was not carried out by the exchequer. 
From 1334 until the seventeenth century the fifteenths and tenths which 
Parliament voted were based on the assessment of 1332, and gradually 
lost any real relation to the personal property of the community. The 
intervening period, from 1290 to 1332, is important ; it saw much experi- 
ment and development in the methods of the exchequer, which took over 
the collection and disbursement of the taxes; and the various documents 
preserved by the exchequer include some local and county rolls based, 
in the case of each subsidy, on a fresh assessment of personal property, 
and capable, therefore, of representing something of the social and economic 
condition of the country. The present volume resumes and supplements 
the numerous articles in which Professor Willard has discussed these taxes. 
He adopts a topical method, analysing successive stages in the process 
of taxation, from the grant of the taxes to the final accounting ; and this 
treatment, while it involves a certain amount of anticipation and repetition, 
makes the book an indispensable guide to the documents. 

The history of these taxes illustrates a development in administrative 
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centralization. The majority of liberties were made subject to national 
taxation. The goods of villeins, the property, in older theory, of their 
lords, came to be assessed with those of free tenants. The work of the 
county taxers was supervised by officials of the exchequer, which seems 
to have been fairly accurately informed of the various administrative 
divisions of the country. Nevertheless, a wide elasticity of procedure 
permitted local custom to be respected; thus after 1297, when assess- 
ment by the jurors of the hundreds was abandoned in favour of assessment 
by two or three men in each vill, the hundred continued to be the unit 
of assessment in Kent and parts of Surrey and Sussex, and the parish in 
Cornwall, Throughout the period, moreover, the exchequer made fre- 
quent experiments in the appointment of collectors, experienced or untried, 
in their remuneration and allowances, and in methods of payment and 
accounting. Drafts on the taxes varied widely in amount from year to 
year. Assignments were sometimes made under the Privy Seal, notably 
in 1301 when the wardrobe was financing the war with Scotland; they 
might be made, when the exchequer was shut, under the Great Seal ; 
normally they were made by writs under the seal of the exchequer. Until 
1300 it was usual for collectors, on paying the government’s creditors, to 
receive from them the writs of assignment together with letters patent 
acknowledging receipt. This system remained in use throughout the 
period ; but early in the fourteenth century the practice was introduced 
of issuing exchequer tallies to royal creditors together with their writs 
of assignment, writs and tallies being handed over to the collectors on 
receipt of the money, and produced by them as vouchers at the lower 
exchequer. Mr. Willard holds that these tallies were not negotiable. 
He makes a full and valuable analysis of the local and county rolls as 
evidence of social and economic conditions. The urban assessment 
rolls, he considers, do not in any way represent the real wealth of towns- 
men. In rural districts the classes of goods assessed were limited to 
direct products of the land ; there is some evidence of conventional valua- 
tion; and an unknown and possibly large proportion of the population 
seems to have escaped taxation. Mr, Willard writes with sympathy and 
imagination of the duties and problems of collectors and exchequer officials, 
and gives a valuable idea of prevailing standards of punctuality, accuracy, 
and honesty. 

His conclusion that the local rolls afford no basis for an estimate of 
population and real wealth will be generally accepted ; but in one instance 
his view is, perhaps, unduly sceptical. He points out (p. 175) that, though 
there was no exemption from liability to the fifteenth of 1301, in some 
districts very few payments fell below a certain level; and he suggests 
that a large number of persons may in practice have been exempted on 
account of their comparative poverty. This view might be accepted if 
the rolls of these districts showed any considerable number of taxpayers 
with property at or just above the ten shilling minimum which Mr. Willard 
suggests. This is not the case ; it is true that few payments fell below 
eightpence ; but few, for that matter, fell below two or three shillings ; 
and it may be contended that the rolls of these districts fairly represent 
a general high level of prosperity. It would have been interesting to learn 
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whether, in Mr. Willard’s opinion,’ the policy of the exchequer during this 
period showed any steady development or was simply experimental ; the 
facts are all given, but they are scattered among the chapters in which he 
treats the different stages of taxation. An index of subjects would have 
been useful to students not directly concerned with the documents which 
Mr. Willard discusses, who will find much of interest in the book. 


T. A. M. BisHop. 


Epistolario di Pier Paolo Vergerio. A cura di Leonarpo Smita. (Fonti 
r la Storia d’Italia. Epistolari, secolo xiv-xv.) (Rome: Istituto 
Storico Italiano, 1934.) 


Pier Paoto VERGERIO bears an honoured name in the history of humanism, 
chiefly as the author of the first humanist treatise on education, De 
ingenuis moribus, which, written between 1400 and 1402 and first published 
at Venice in 1471 or 1472, went through at least twenty editions before the 
end of the century. A native of Capodistria (now again, Italian), he was 
born in 1370 and was therefore twenty-eight and not nearly fifty, as 
W. H. Woodward says in his excellent book on Vittorino da Feltre and other 
Humanist Educators—it contains an English version of the De ingenuis 
moribus—when in the autumn of 1398 he went to Florence to learn Greek 
from Manuel Chrysoloras. From the summer of 1405 to the spring of 1409 
he was in the papal service, apparently as one of the papal secretaries, 
first to Innocent VII and then to Gregory XII, and he was at Viterbo with 
the former pope, when the Vatican was sacked by the Romans under 
Giovanni Colonna. After five years, spent chiefly at his native Capodistria, 
he went, in company with his old friend, Francesco Zabarella, now bishop 
of Florence and a cardinal, to Constance, and remained there till after the 
dissolution of the Council in April 1418. For the rest of his life we have 
little information. We only know that he visited several towns of Bohemia 
and Hungary and that he died at Budapest in 1444. 

Vergerio, who was a good Latin scholar, was in the habit of writing 
Latin letters to his friends, and a considerable number of these were pre- 
served in manuscript. Only four, however, appeared in print before 1730, 
when Muratori printed thirteen in vol. xvi of his Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores. It was not till 1887 that his letters were collected in an edition 
for which Carlo Combi of Capodistria was mainly responsible, and Combi 
died three years before its appearance. In spite of the labour that he had 
given to it, it provoked a good deal of adverse criticism from Italian 
scholars. An edition controlled by severer critical methods was evidently 
needed. It has now appeared in an imposing volume of 530 pages. 

The text is founded on a manuscript in St. Mark’s Library, which has 
124 letters, but the editor has consulted other. manuscripts, including one 
in the Bodleian of Vergerio’s complete works—or nearly so—which has 
ten letters not in the St. Mark’s MS. Variants from this and from the three 
other chief manuscripts are given in the notes, and twelve other manuscripts 
of less importance, including one from the Arundel collection in the British 


1Since this review was in print, the news has come of the severe loss suffered in 
medieval studies by Professor Willard’s death. 
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Museum, have been consulted. The letters are furnished with a marginal 
summary and notes, biographical and historical. It is, in short, an edition 
which inspires confidence, and Mr. Smith is to be warmly congratulated 
on the successful completion of his work. It is the work of a thoroughly 
well-equipped scholar. 

There are 140 letters, of which 15 are written to Vergerio and not by 
him, and except for the two earliest they range from the year 1388 to the 
year 1417. Over 50 are written between 1391 and 1397, nearly all from 
Padua. Among Vergerio’s best-known correspondents are the elder 
Francesco Novello of Carrara, lord of Padua, to the patronage of whose 
family the leading position of the university was due, but who after a long 
contest had to give up the city to Gian Galeazzo Visconti in 1388 ; Cardinal 
Zabarella, who played an active and courageous part at the Council of 
Constance; and Pope Innocent VII. Humanism is represented by 
Coluccio Salutati, the secretary to the Florentine Republic and the leader of 
the humanist movement in Florence, whom Vergerio regarded with special 
reverence as his father in learning; Manuel Chrysoloras; Giovanni 
Conversino of Ravenna, professor of rhetoric for a year at Padua, and then 
chancellor to Francesco Novello II; and Gasparino Barzizza, who founded 


the Ciceronian tradition of style, without, however, becoming a slavish 


imitator of him, and in whose house at Padua Vittorino da Feltre lived for 
many years before he succeeded him as professor of rhetoric. Vittorino 
himself is not represented, but there is a letter from the other great 
schoolmaster of the Renaissance, Guarino da Verona, written in 1415, the 
year after he had established his school at Venice. 

The most famous of these letters is the one addressed to Ludovico 
Alidori, lord of Imola, in November 1397, in substance an invective against 
Carlo Malatesta, captain-general of the league against Visconti, for having 
overthrown an ancient statue of Virgil at Mantua. This act of a high- 
minded man was apparently meant as a protest against the growing cult 
of ancient and pagan Rome. As such it was deeply resented by the 
humanists. Vergerio’s invective, which was printed at Venice in 1540, 
is a fine, well-written declamation, but it is chiefly interesting, as an early 
example of an Italian humanist enlarging upon the theme of Horace’s 
Viaere fortes ante Agamemnona and pointing out that posthumous fame 
was dependent on the good-will of a vates sacer. ‘Memoria namque homi- 
num facile perit nisi libris et memorie litterarum commendetur.’ Another 
letter, of much later date, addressed to the Emperor Sigismund, has 
a certain interest, because its subject is Vergerio’s Latin translation of 
Arrian made at the emperor‘s request, the first of those translations from 
Greek which became so marked a feature of the Renaissance. 

The letters to his pater optimus Coluccio Salutati are chiefly expres- 
sions of reverence and gratitude. For in the earliest letter to Zabarella, 
written soon after Salutati’s death in 1406, he pays a high tribute to the 
dead man’s services to Florence and to his position as the ‘ common father 
of all who pursued the study of classical learning (bonarum artium studia). 
Another letter to Zabarella is assigned plausibly by Mr. Smith to the 
summer of 1409, when the Council of Pisa, which the cardinals had 
summoned without the authority of either pope, was sitting. Vergerio 
was keenly anxious to heal the schism, but he was not in favour of the 
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Council, and remained faithful to Gregory XII, therein differing from 
his friend. 

As becomes a disciple of Salutati, his Latin is correct in grammar and 
syntax and Ciceronian in construction, though he sometimes uses words in 
a sense unknown to classical writers. But his style lacks individuality and 
in consequence charm. Even the letters to Giovanni da Bologna, a man 
about his own age, whose acquaintance he made at Bologna in 1388, and 
to whom the greatest number of his letters are addressed, have none of the 
ease which you expect in intimate correspondence. They read as Latin 
exercises rather than as the spontaneous intercourse of one friend with 
another. A. TILLEY. 


Claudio di Seyssel. By Atperto Cavieita. (Miscellanea di storia 
Italiana. 3rd series. Vol. xxiii.) (Turin: Bocca, 1928.) 
Claude de Seyssel. By Wera Lewin. (Heidelberg: Winter, 1933.) 


THESE two books supplement one another. Dom Caviglia’s large volume 
is an exhaustive and well-documented study of Claude de Seyssel’s life 
and, in particular, of his diplomatic activities. He has indeed little to 
say about de Seyssel’s writings. But his researches cast a flood of new 
light upon the tortuous foreign policy of Louis XII of France. A full 
history of that reign has yet to be written. The historian who undertakes 
it will have good reason to be grateful to Dom Caviglia. Fraulein Lewin’s 
monograph deals, on the other hand, almost exclusively with de Seyssel’s 
political writings, of which she gives a clear analysis. 

Claude de Seyssel was a member of one of the first families in Savoy. 
His life falls into three clearly marked divisions. From his birth, in 1450, 
until 1498, he lived in Savoy and Piedmont, studying law at Turin and 
Padua and becoming a lecturer at the first-named university. From 
1498 to 1517, he was in the service of Louis XII and, with the exception 
of a short period of residence in his diocese of Marseilles, was incessantly 
employed upon diplomatic missions. Of these, the last and the most 
important was his embassy to Rome, where he effected a reconciliation 
between Louis and Pope Leo X. In 1517 he took advantage of the 
king’s death in 1515 to abandon diplomacy and exchanged the bishopric 
of Marseilles for the archbishopric of Turin, where he resided until his 
death in 1520, combining with his ecclesiastical duties those of governor 
of Piedmont. Dom Caviglia holds that in 1514, during his mission to 
Rome, he had passed through some spiritual experience which led to the 
publication of his single religious work, the De triplici statu viatoris, and 
that this experience contributed to his decision to renounce, as far as 
possible, the affairs of this world. Certainly he proved an excellent bishop, 
though there is no evidence that the first waves of the Reformation touched 
him or that he was even aware of them. 

De Seyssel is best remembered to-day for his political writings and in 
particular for the Grande Monarchie de France, which he dedicated to 
Francis I. He writes as a statesman and a politician, and leaves such 
questions as the origin of the State to those whom they may concern. 
For him, as for John of Salisbury, the State is primarily an organism, and 
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like any other organism it requires to be kept in good health if it is to per- 
form its functions. The health, therefore, of every State will depend upon 
its constitution, which, in de Seyssel’s view, should be a monarchy ‘ non 
pas absolue ne aussy totalement restraincte ’. Thus he is led to develop 
a deliberate system of checks and balances, under which the ruler, while 
absolute in theory, is severely limited in practice and an equilibrium is 
maintained between the three estates of the realm. Fraulein Lewin 
justly points out that he is more concerned with constitutions than with 
States. But she is inclined, perhaps unconsciously, to exaggerate the 
novelty of his views. De Seyssel is indeed an interesting writer. But 
his interest lies in the fact that he is among the first to render articulate 
ideas which were commonly accepted, at least by writers of the later 
middle ages, to whom the conception that the ruler, whatever his title, 
was in fact restrained by the law and custom of the community was an 
altogether familiar one. R. N. Carew Honr. 


Early Tudor Government. Vol. i, Henry VII: vol. ii, Henry VIII. By 
KENNETH PickTHORN. (Cambridge: University Press, 1934.) 


THE time was indeed ripe for Mr. Pickthorn’s enterprise. Materials for 
a new survey of Tudor institutions have long been accumulating. Most 
of the sources, at least for the period covered by these two volumes, are by 
now available in print. The development of the most important organs 
of government has been minutely investigated. The whole nature of 
Tudor rule has come to be conceived of in terms very different from those 
accepted when the expression ‘ New Monarchy ’ first received currency. 
But no attempt had yet been made to rewrite the constitutional history 
of sixteenth-century England in all its aspects from the standpoint of 
modern scholarship. Mr. Pickthorn has not found it possible to carry 
out this large task in its entirety, still less to realize his first ambition of 
tracing the evolution of English government during the last four centuries. 
But he gives his skilled guidance for the first two Tudor reigns, when 
the rate of advance was most rapid and its effect most profound; and 
it is to be hoped that he will find opportunity for a volume on the later 
sovereigns of the dynasty. He has been content to utilize rather than 
add to the evidence already accessible. His task has been to bring together, 
assess, and interpret what is to be found in printed collections of docu- 
ments, narrative sources—of the value of which he does well to remind his 
readers—and the numerous books and articles which present the results 
of recent research. This mighty harvest has been winnowed with patience 
and discrimination. The student who takes Mr. Pickthorn as guide may 
be sure that nothing of importance will be missed or misunderstood. Such 
omissions as there are generally indicate the points in the history of early 
Tudor institutions which still need elucidation. The evolution of the 
English nation-state and its governmental system is interpreted with 
insight and judgement. Mr. Pickthorn’s writing never lacks animation, 
and his command of pithy and epigrammatic phrases almost makes one 
forget that expressions like ‘ try out’ and ‘ cash up on’ have not yet been 
naturalized here, and forgive even such an unhappy inspiration as ‘ the 
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proliferation of conciliar potentiality’. In short, the better qualities of 
his book should ensure for it a leading place among authorities on Tudor 
history. As far as it goes, it is the best manual of its subject now available. 

In size and form the two volumes present a marked contrast. The 
first offers a compact analytical review of the government of England 
under Henry VII. It deals with the resources of the Crown, the organs 
by which it imposed its will, the theory—such as it was—of the con- 
stitution, and, in a final chapter, two decaying institutions for which 
the new order was to find no place, villeinage and the medieval hier- 
archy. In the second volume, which is nearly three times as long, Mr. 
Pickthorn adopts a narrative form, unfolding almost year by year the 
transformation of government during a period of tumultuous change. 
The departure brings out effectively the difference between the two reigns. 
Mr. Pickthorn, it is true, emphasizes the plastic nature of English in- 
stitutions under the first Tudor, when ‘ technical definition was not to be 
thought of, though ruling principles ought to be plain’, when ‘ the rules 
of government resembled rather the rules of conversation than those of 
bridge’, and the whole system was ready to take on the imprint of a 
powerful personality. Throughout the whole period to Henry VIII’s 
death, indeed, the action of the king himself is all-important, more so than 
the routine working of any institution, and nearness to the roval person 
was more valuable than the tenure of even the highest office of state. But 
in these pages Henry VII hardly appears as a great innovator. What 
he did was to get existing institutions to yield their best results, not to 
make radical alterations in them. Mr. Pickthorn summarizes admirably 
the all-round recovery, financial, administrative, and judicial, which he 
achieved. In particular, his chapter on the judicial system, central and 
local, is full of useful information. He has, however, found that the 
rapid developments of Henry VIII’s reign do not properly admit of analy- 
tical treatment. His -narrative, closely connecting the history of in- 
stitutions with its social and economic context, creates a vivid impression 
of the living processes which shaped the national state of the Tudors, 
expanded its powers, and fundamentally altered its whole nature by sub- 
stituting for the principle of the supremacy of law that of the legislative 
sovereignty of king in parliament. 

This transformation and its results form the central theme of the 
book. Mr. Pickthorn insists that, even at its most arbitrary, the rule 
of the Tudors was no despotism in the strict sense, lacking as it did the 
foundations provided elsewhere by ample permanent revenues, a pro- 
fessional bureaucracy, and preponderant military force, but was based 
on a co-operation between monarchs and people which sprang naturally 
from substantial identity of interests and profound mutual understanding. 
Their government always depended, he remarks, ‘on the acquiescence of 
the bulk, and the support of the chief’ of their subjects. What could 
be done when the Crown was backed by the nation was dramatically 
shown. Neither of the first two Tudors ever tried to discover what 
could be done without national support or in face of national opposition. 
It was in virtue of this strength that the religious revolution was ac- 
complished : for if many men, perhaps most, failed to see whither they 
were being borne, the prevailing instinct was to obey and to uphold the 
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royal authority. The clear grasp of principle vouchsafed to More and 
Fisher was, as Mr. Pickthorn observes, seldom sought, much less attained, 
by their contemporaries, and he makes use of Gardiner’s De Vera 
Obedientia to illustrate the disposition toward compromise which largely 
paralysed opposition even among churchmen. So solid, indeed, were the 
gains achieved by the union of Crown and nation, that it is at first sight 
difficult to understand why Mr. Pickthorn has thought it necessary to 
devote three long chapters to the half-hearted reaction embodied in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, or to see exactly in what way Henry enjoyed 
greater freedom after what Mr. Pickthorn calls his Arbela. To quote 
his own words, the last years of the reign were only a dotting of i’s and 
crossing of t’s. The co-operation on which Tudor rule depended left 
ineradicable marks on the constitution, as Mr. Pickthorn shows. Its 
evolution was not towards a personal absolutism but towards a sovereignty 
exercised in parliament and deriving its ultimate legal sanctions from 
that source. Nor did the changes involve any wholesale removal of 
the actions of government from the legal environment surrounding those 
of private individuals, even though the plea of ‘ matter of state ’ is often 
perceptible. 

For the discussion of these topics, Mr. Pickthorn’s treatment is well 
adapted. But it presents dangers which he has not always been successful 
in avoiding. The general narrative of events sometimes seems overloaded 
on subjects about which the student in search of detail will naturally turn 
rather to the standard books on which Mr. Pickthorn himself relies. The 
elaborate survey of the Pilgrimage of Grace is only one example of this 
tendency, the result of which is that the book is a little unwieldy and 
could have been shortened without much loss. But there is a more serious 
difficulty. The history of institutions themselves, which should after all 
be the core of the book, is apt to be obscured by the processes attending 
their formation. The growth of parliament can be followed easily enough ; 
that of other institutions does not always stand out with the same 
clearness. It is not quite a simple task to study the council in Mr. Pick- 
thorn’s pages, and one may doubt if its position even at the close of Henry 
VIII's reign was on his own showing so definite as to warrant the remark 
that ‘the Privy Council never again dwindled back into privy counsellors ’*. 
The Secretary is barely mentioned in the text and does not appear in the 
index, and the chief modern account of this office is omitted from the 
bibliography. The financial side of Tudor government is not very ade- 
quately treated. To some extent, the difficulties of the book as a manual 
of institutions would be removed if it possessed an efficient key in the 
form of a really comprehensive index, which, indeed, is an absolute neces- 
sity. Here Mr. Pickthorn’s readers are not satisfactorily served. The 
references to such topics as council, Star Chamber, canon law, parlia- 
mentary privilege, treason, and martial law are incomplete: indeed the 
last-mentioned is not indexed at all. Persons and places referred to in 
the text have likewise been overlooked. The index needs revision when 
opportunity occurs. At the same time, a number of apparently inad- 
vertent repetitions of identical matter on different pages, and minor slips, 
can be removed. Examples of the latter are the misdating of the 
Babylonish Captivity on p. 104 of the second volume; the reading 
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‘ analysed * for ‘ canalised ’ which wrecks a sentence on p. 140; incon- 
sistent statements as to the date of Warham’s protest on pp. 175 and 191, 
and as to the order in which episcopal oaths were taken, on pp. 187 and 
196; and the appearance of Henry VII as the son of Edward IV, in the 
table on p. 308. But it cannot be said that these criticisms need weigh 
heavily in any general appreciation of Mr. Pickthorn’s work. Every 
reader will be aware rather of its solid merits, by which its shortcomings 
are largely outweighed. D. L. Kerr. 


Un Secret d’Etat sous Louis XIV et Louis XV. La double vie de Jéréme 
d’Erlach. Par Henrt Mercter. (Paris: Editions la Bourdonnais, 
1934.) 


M. Henri Mercier is known as an eager and skilled explorer of the by-ways 
of history. In his latest work he has disclosed a very curious story. The 
family of Erlach has held a prominent place in the history of Berne since 
the fourteenth century. Jéréme d’Erlach, the hero or villain of the 
story, was born in 1667 and, like many of his ancestors, received a 
military training. From 1691 to 1695 he served with credit in the small 
French army which was sent to invade Catalonia. His battalion had 
been raised in the canton of Berne by a cousin and was hired by Louis 
XIV. During this campaign, the young lieutenant formed a connexion 
with a young woman in Roussillon, of respectable rank but inferior to his 
own. In 1693 a daughter was born, and in the following year Jéréme 
was received into the Catholic Church, and was married to Francoise de 
Montrassier, who was already the mother of his child. This war-wedding 
was not a success. In 1695 the bridegroom quitted both the French army 
and his wife, and returned to Berne and to Protestantism. There he 
courted a more attractive bride, from the worldly point of view, and 
within a few months of his return he was wedded to the daughter of Johann 
Friedrich Willading, the richest citizen of Berne and the leader of the 
anti-French party in the canton. To the influence of his father-in-law 
and to his previous military experience Jéréme owed his appointment as 
colonel of the troop which was raised in Berne for the service of the 
Emperor Leopold in the war of the Spanish Succession. 

Meanwhile the marquis de Puyzieulx, the French minister in Berne, 
whose duty it was to thwart the emperor’s interests in Switzerland, had 
discovered all about the young man’s amorous adventures in Roussillon, 
had obtained the relative papers, and was prepared to urge the deserted 
wife to take legal proceedings against her bigamous husband. Puyzieulx’s 
first intention was to use his knowledge in order to destroy the credit of 
the Willading family and thus to weaken the opponents of France. But 
in the end he adopted a more subtle plan. By holding over Erlach the 
threat of disclosure he reduced the young colonel to abject submission, 
and thus secured for France the services of a spy who had every oppor- 
tunity of obtaining both military and political information. The subse- 
quent story of the double life led during the war by Jéréme d’Erlach, 
at first under compulsion, but later with apparent gusto, is told in detail 
by M. Mercier, with ample quotations from the letters written to the 
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French authorities by ‘our principal correspondent’, as Villars called 
him. These letters were sent at the outset through either Puyzieulx or 
la Closure, the French resident in Geneva. Later the principal agents 
who received them were de la Houssaye, the intendant of Alsace, and 
Hatrel, the very active syndic of Strasbourg. These letters, or the great 
majority of them, have been preserved in the archives of the French 
Foreign and War Offices. In the later letters, for the purpeses of disguise, 
the pseudonym of Baron d’Elcin was adopted by the writer and, in order 
to increase the deception, Erlach is frequently mentioned in the third 
person. 

The extraordinary thing is that this Jekyll-Hyde existence was never 
discovered. Erlach was evidently an actor of some merit. He seems to 
have fought quite creditably in the Austrian cause, especially at the siege 
of Landau, where his conduct earned for him promotion to the rank of 
general, and he was for a time employed as governor of Hagenau. He 
had the unstinted confidence of Lewis of Baden and the other imperial 
commanders, notably the margrave of Baden-Durlach. He was a persona 
grata at the court of Vienna, which he frequently visited. Gradually he 
acquired the wealth which he seems always to have coveted. In addition 
to his Austrian pay as a general (usually in arrear) he received a pension 
from France which was steadily increased, and this was supplemented by 
lavish grants to enable him to pay his subordinate agents. Every winter, 
when hostilities were suspended, he returned to Berne, and his fellow- 
citizens showed their admiration by successive grants of offices and 
estates. He even succeeded in hoodwinking his suspicious father-in-law, 
who was as anti-French as ever, and on the latter’s death he inherited a 
fortune which made him the richest man in Switzerland. 

From time to time there was danger that his traitorous correspondence 
with the enemy would be discovered. More than once his agents were 
captured, but by good luck they had got rid of incriminating documents. 
Also there were times when his French employers, especially when their 
forces were unsuccessful, began to doubt whether he was not double- 
crossing them, or whether his information was worth the high prices they 
were paying for it. At one moment, in 1706, Puyzieulx insisted that 
the payment of his pension should be suspended. But it is significant 
that it was the generals who urged the civilians to satisfy the demands 
of a correspondent whose information they evidently valued. In the end 
Erlach became so confident that he not only disclosed the distribution 
and plans of the Austrian forces but also gave advice as to what the French 
commanders should do. M. Mercier holds that the information was 
frequently useful either in averting disaster or in leading to success, and 
that the advice was occasionally followed with advantage. 

There is no suggestion that Erlach’s letters are of peculiar historical 
importance or that they contain any vital disclosures. But they do supply 
a good commentary on the war, especially on that part of it which was 
waged on the Upper Rhine, where more than once, in spite of the neutrality 
of Switzerland, its frontiers were crossed by the belligerent troops. There 
are references to the strained relations of Eugene and Marlborough with 
Lewis of Baden, and to the jealousy with which the Austrian generals 
regarded Eugene. It is interesting to note that Eugene was the only 
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imperial commander who distrusted Erlach. When the latter, under 
pressure from France, proposed to rejoin the army in 1713, Eugene bluntly 
told him that he would be more useful if he stayed in Switzerland. 

The story is not undramatic, but it has no moral ending. Erlach, 
who after all had been blackmailed by France, paid no penalty for his 
misdeeds. He was not a great gentleman. From time to time the 
embers of the old Roussillon scandal were stirred, but he had always suf- 
ficient influence to induce the French government to stamp them out 
before they burst into flame. He got his bastard daughter conveniently 
stowed away in a convent, and a poor convent to which admission was 
cheap. In spite of his great wealth, he refused to pay the debts of his 
first wife when she died in comparative poverty. But he himself became 
the first citizen of Berne. In his office of avoyer he corresponded with 
kings. When he died in 1748 he was buried with pomp as ‘ the father 
of his country’. His sumptuous tomb may still be seen in the church of 
Hindelbank, the suburb of Berne in which he ultimately resided. It is 
almost sad that he should posthumously be deprived of the laurels which 
he gained, however unscrupulously, in his lifetime. The whole story is 
a striking commentary on the prevalence of corruption in the eighteenth 
century. 

It may be added that M. Mercier’s volume, which incidentally throws 
a good deal of light on Swiss policy and institutions, is enriched by a 
portrait of Erlach, by some excellent reproductions of contemporary 
prints, and by the facsimiles of two letters, signed respectively ‘ d’Erlach ’ 
and ‘ d’Elcin ’, which would be sufficient, without other evidence, to prove 
their identity. RicHarp LopaE. 


Studies in Anglo-French History during the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and 
Twentieth Centuries. Edited by M. Atrrep CoviLLEe and Dr. HaroLp 
TEMPERLEY. (Cambridge: University Press, 1935.) 


THOSE academic jaunts which are known as historical conferences will 
justify themselves if they are followed by such pleasant reading as is to 
be found in this volume. Of the eleven essays contained in this volume, 
some deal with purely diplomatic history; others compare and contrast 
institutions and movements common to the two countries. The diplo- 
matic studies are headed by a paper by Sir Richard Lodge on the Anglo- 
French alliance of 1716-31, which he handles with the ease that is now 
familiar to all students of the period. He rightly asserts the superiority 
of French diplomacy over the efforts of the British under Walpole, but it 
may be asked whether, in speaking of Fleury ‘ befooling the Walpoles ’, 
he is not unjust to Horatio, who by no means saw eye to eye with his 
brother and uttered warnings that were disregarded. Sir Richard deals 
with the history of fifteen years ; in sharp contrast to this is the detailed 
examination of four months of crisis in Anglo-French relations created 
by the annexation of Savoy in 1860, to the study of which M. G. Pagés 
calls in the help of the Cergay papers and the unpublished correspondence 
of Persigny. Dr. Lillian Penson examines the policy of Lord Salisbury 
towards Turkey between 1878 and 1880, and while she is sceptical of the 
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value of his plans for the reform of Turkey in Asia, and critical of his 
attitude towards the Tunisian question, she has not deprived him of his 
chief title to credit, namely, that his nomination to the Foreign Office was 
followed by a very great increase in the weight attached to British counsels 
in Europe. One of the most interesting of the purely diplomatic essays 
is that by Professor Renouvin, who propounds the thesis that the con- 
versations between the general staffs of Great Britain and France, initiated 
under the liberal government, tended to give over-confidence, perhaps 
audacity to the French, who were only restrained from rashness by the 
steady refusal of the British to commit themselves to sending an expedi- 
tionary force except in definite and narrow circumstances. When we turn 
to those essays which deal with not purely diplomatic subjects, there is 
one by Professor Halévy on the effect produced on British public opinion 
by the French revolutions in the nineteenth century. He seems, curiously 
enough, to be puzzled by the sympathy shown in the press to Napoleon 
III after Sedan, and suggests that it was due to ‘an incipient fear of 
Prussia’. Now, while it is true that highly prescient individuals like 
Dean Church foresaw the danger of an over-strong Germany, to suggest 
that he looked so far ahead in the ’seventies is surely to value too highly 
the intelligence of the ordinary British subject. Not until the ’nineties, 
with the Kruger telegram and the realization of British isolation, did he 
begin to realize the danger. A more probable explanation is to be found 
in sympathy with fallen greatness, a sentiment to which this people is 
prone, and which has been expressed in hackneyed passages in Shakespeare, 
Burke, and Wordsworth, and in the profoundly monarchist opinion of the 
middle classes, to whom, whatever a few noisy radicals may have been 
saying, the idea of a republic was deeply repugnant. Among the studies 
of administration, there may be noted Professor Webster’s amusing article 
on Lord Palmerston at work; Professor Basil Williams effectively con- 
trasts the orderly organization of the French Foreign Office in the eighteenth 
century with the amateurish chaos of the Secretaries of State for the 
northern and southern departments on this side of the Channel. Professor 
Léon Cahen distinguishes the meaning of Prime Minister in France from 
what it has come to signify in England, though he does not attempt to 
show how the modern British sense of the term arose. Finally, an 
interesting comparison is made by Professor Hauser of the speculative 
fever in Britain and France culminating in the South Sea Bubble and 
the system of Law. 

The proof reader, it must be admitted, has overlooked a number of 
errors, some of them really serious. The substitution of ‘ French’ for 
‘ Belgian’ on page 163, 1. 9, makes nonsense of the sentence ; on page 10, 
last line but one, Sir Richard Lodge’s argument is seriously impaired by 
printing ‘daughter’ instead of ‘dauphin’. What light, again, can the 
Bernis memoirs possibly throw on the conduct of the Hundred Years’ 
war (p. 36), and what is the ‘ Secession war’ mentioned on page 44% And 
one is surprised that a learned press should issue a volume dealing with 
Anglo-French history in which one of the contributors is described as 
‘ Directeur de la Musée de Guerre ’. L. G. Wicknam Leaa. 
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Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires preserved in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol. v, 1771-83. By 
Mary Dorotuy Georer, Litt.D. (London: The British Museum, 
1935.) 


THE publication of this catalogue has been intermitted for more than 
fifty years, and all students of history will rejoice at its resumption. 
Volumes i to iv were edited by Mr. F. G. Stephens, and were published 
between 1870 and 1883. He carried his account of the collections in the 
Museum down to the end of the year 1770. 

Mr. Stephens, of whom there is a memoir in the second supplement to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, died in 1907. The discontinuance 
of the catalogue was no doubt due to its increasing bulk. While his 
editorial work was well done, and his commentaries on the prints con- 
tained a mine of valuable evidence about political, social, and artistic 
history, he was too apt to insert at length information which might have 
been compressed or adequately supplied by references. Dr. George has 
avoided this pitfall, and has succeeded in being concise without sacrificing 
any of the interest or value of her explanatory comments. In some other 
respects, too, this volume possesses merits which the earlier volumes did 
not. ‘The chief deviation from the method of Mr. Stephens,’ Dr. George 
modestly observes, ‘is in the arrangement of the prints according to the 
date of their publication, instead of under the date of the event illus- 
trated’. But this is only part of the truth. A more important one is 
that, instead of a too lengthy general introduction summarizing the 
contents of the catalogue which follows and enumerating the various 
subjects dealt with in the prints, there are a series of admirable indexes 
which facilitate the labour of readers far more effectively than any intro- 
duction. First, there is an index of persons depicted or alluded to in the 
prints ; secondly, an index of the titles of the prints; thirdly, an index 
of ‘ selected subjects ’, i.e. countries or places, classes of society or pro- 
fessions, sports, customs, institutions, &c. These are supplemented by one 
index of the names of artists and engravers, and by another containing 
those of print-sellers and publishers. 

In short, the editor has done all that is possible to make the significance 
of the 1600 caricatures catalogued plain to historical students, and to 
make it easy to find those which deal with particular persons or subjects. 
The references added to modern books in which particular prints are 
reproduced will render the catalogue useful to readers who are unable to 
consult the originals in the British Museum. Many prints have been used 
to illustrate works dealing with the quarrel between England and her 
American colonies, the history of the American revolution, and the struggle 
between England and a European coalition which developed out of it, 
and lasted till 1783. With the peace this volume ends, and it is worth 
noting that the sympathies of both of artists and the public were almost 
entirely on the side of the colonies. In the domestic politics of England 
during these years the chief events were the fall of Lord North’s 
ministry in March 1782, the short-lived administrations of Rockingham 
and Shelburne, and the coalition government of Fox and North which 
was dismissed in December 1783. 
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In an introduction of about six-and-twenty pages the editor admirably 
sums up the value of the prints for political and social history, pointing 
out that the years covered by this volume ‘saw a change in the manner 
of pictorial satire and a great development in its political importance ’. 
... ‘A new period of English caricature began about 1780 with the early 
work of Gillray and Rowlandson.’ ‘ The political work of James Sayers 
began a little later.’ . . . ‘ His designs have a political effectiveness which 
approaches that of Gillray, and gave him instant fame. His prints of 
1783 and 1784 appear to have impressed contemporaries more than any- 
thing done at that time by Gillray, though they have none of his masterly 
and expressive drawing.’ The fourth important artist of this period, 
Henry Bunbury, confined himself almost entirely to social satire; his 
work begins about 1771. 

Neither Bunbury nor Sayers have been the subject of adequate special 
studies, though there is an excellent article on the former by Austin Dobson 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. The bibliographical references 
in the present volume of the catalogue are throughout full and useful. 

C. H. Fiera. 


The History of The Times: ‘ The Thunderer’ in the Making, 1785-1841. 
(London: The Times, 1935.) 


Tuts volume, the first of three destined to record the story of The Times, 
was published on the 150th anniversary of the first appearance of the 
Daily Universal Register, which became The Times on the 1st January, 
1788. Its production has involved laborious research. It is beautifully 
illustrated and printed; and it is written with complete candour. The 
authors are all past or present members of The Times staff, but are ap- 
propriately anonymous. The book is intended to be no more than a full 
and frank history of a newspaper. It is, however, impossible to write 
such a history without throwing continuous and searching light on political 
and social events and backgrounds. In this aspect it possesses authori- 
tative value. 

The development of The Times down to 1841 was the work of three 
men: John Walter I until 1803; John Walter II from 1803 until 1819; 
and thereafter Thomas Barnes, whose power as editor became supreme 
in 1831, and under whose guidance The Times became an independent 
national institution. The story of John Walter I is not intrinsically 
important. An unsuccessful underwriter, he started his paper at the old 
King’s Printing House as an advertisement for the logographic printing 
patent and as a more promising line of business than publishing and 
selling books. But for the sequel the early years of the paper would excite 
little interest. The authors, however, take the opportunity to draw a 
clear picture of the newspaper trade and of journalistic methods at the 
close of the eighteenth century; of the struggles and modest rewards 
(including secret service payments) of the young Times ; and of its fluctu- 
ating and modest circulation, which was as low as 1700 a day in 1797. 

John Walter II was a great business man and a stout champion of the 
freedom of the press. He secured a foreign news service free from the oppres- 
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sive control of the Post Office. He forced improved printing machines upon 
unwilling compositors. He became influential in politics and the paper’s 
profits grew. He combined, until the combination became unworkable, 
the parts of editor, manager, and printer. The hero of this book is the 
hitherto less famous Thomas Barnes who accepted the editorship in 1817, 
and whose ambitions and gifts were alike dedicated wholly to his paper. 
He died in 1841, the only notice of his death in The Times being the shortest 
of advertisements among the day’s ‘deaths’. Yet within the short span 
of years during which he controlled the policy of the paper he had estab- 
lished its outstanding qualities, and had secured it a primacy of status 
in the journalistic world from which it has never been wholly dislodged. 
He achieved as much for the press as a whole as for The Times, for it is 
a well-founded claim that he transformed the newspaper from being the 
hireling of parties to being a healthy organ of public opinion. Incidentally, 
the change meant other improvements: the recognition of journalism as 
a decent calling, and the healthy practice of reporting all material and 
relevant facts in place of selected items for purposes of propaganda. 

The authors give much information on contacts between The Times 
and successive governments. The Times supported catholic emancipation 
and ‘thundered’ for reform (1831); the nickname of ‘the thunderer’ 
dates back, however, to a trivial episode in January 1829. Later, it sup- 
ported Peel, and professed an enlightened conservatism. One of Barnes’ 
achievements was printing the Durham report (February 1839) three 
days before its official publication. There are interesting passages as to 
the paper’s attitude to Peterloo, to the Tolpuddle labourers, and to the 
poor law of 1834, which Barnes disliked as the heartless device of political 
economists, designed ‘ to sow seeds of perpetual enmity between the poor 
and the rich’. Light is thrown on Disraeli’s contributions to the paper, 
notably his Runnymede letters. 

It is therefore clear that this work must be full of facts and comments 
which will be of the greatest use to historians as to many aspects of English 
social life. Typical of such comments is a dictum that ‘ in estimating the 
importance of The Times at this period (1831) it should be borne in mind 
that though the paper cost 7d. the number of readers was multiplied 
tenfold by the system of illegal lending’. An appendix gives the text of 
eight memoranda and reports, hitherto unprinted, which throw light on 
the relations between governments and the press between 1793 and 1834. 

It is no reflexion on the permanent value of this volume to say that 
the general reader may not be attracted by its austere style and by its 
great wealth of detail. No doubt the authors will not mind. 

GERALD Hurst. 


History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By BEnEpETTO Croce. 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1934.) 


THE lectures delivered in Naples in 1931 by the most eminent of living 
Italian intellectuals richly deserved translation. The least satisfactory 
feature of the book is the title. Its subject is not the history of Europe 
but the rise and triumphs of the liberal spirit. It is primarily a moving 
VOL. LI.—NO, CCI. K 
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confession of faith, not a political narrative. He quotes with approval 
Cavour’s dictum that the love of liberty in every man is proportionate 
to his standard of moral education. ‘ Liberty is a divine gift, and the 
gods sometimes take it away from men, who are eternal children, and 
remain deaf to their supplications, and do not give it back until they have 
once more become worthy of it.’ There are many similar passages in these 
eloquent pages. 

The liberal ideal, declares Croce, was a religion, the religion of the 
nineteenth century. But it had to fight for its life against other faiths : 
catholicism, monarchism, democracy, communism. His _ references 
throughout the book to the Roman Church as a stronghold of obscurant- 
ism and political reaction are very severe, and we might be listening to 
a veteran of the Risorgimento. His complaint against democracy is 
that it sacrifices the claims of personality to a mechanical equality. The 
Romantic movement, a contemporary of the rise of idealistic liberalism, 
was too complex an affair to be named either friend or foe. In its specu- 
lative aspect its achievements, including the foundation of modern 
historiography, were beneficent. Its emotional growths and maladies, 
on the other hand, such as the cult of the middle ages and the conversions 
to Rome, were deplorable. 

After explaining his scale of values in the first three chapters, Croce 
starts on his journey. The first stage, 1815-30, describing the moral 
victory over absolutism, denounces the dead hand of the Roman Church, 
while recognizing the existence of liberalizing currents within the fold ; 
exalts the Doctrinaires as magnificent interpreters of liberalism; and 
ends with a paean to the revolution of 1830. Here, as throughout the 
book, the author reveals a comprehensive knowledge of the intellectual 
life of England, France, Germany, and Italy. The second stage, 1830-47, 
is described as that of the first conflicts of the liberal movement with social 
democracy. Having overthrown absolutism, it entered on the struggle 
with a new foe, the opposing creeds being represented by Mazzini and 
Marx. The former, though neither a coherent thinker nor a statesman, 
was ‘ the greatest teacher of life’ for Italy and all the peoples struggling 
for liberty. The latter is dismissed as the author of a book of great 
prestige among uncritical minds, and his historical materialism is con- 
temptuously rejected. The chapter on the revolutionary years, 1848-51, 
is less pessimistic than we might expect. For though in the material field 
there was little but disappointment, Italy had ‘won the experience of 
the life of liberty, an experience that cannot be forgotten’. In Germany, 
too, despite the failure of the Frankfurt parliament, constitutionalism was 
stronger than it had been before. 

The two chapters on 1851-70, which bring us closest to the title of the 
book, illustrate the author’s consistent liberalism no less clearly than those 
on rival schools of thought. While most students are impressed by the 
similarity of the achievement and the methods of Cavour and Bismarck, 
Croce emphasizes the differences, hailing the Risorgimento as the master- 
piece of the European liberal spirit. The rebirth of Germany, on the 
other hand, was the masterpiece of political art in union with the military 
virtues. The two, he declares, were as different as a fine poem and a 
powerful machine. The chapter on the Liberal Age, 1871-1914, continues 
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the indictment of Bismarckian Germany. Whereas a liberal Piedmont had 
annexed and liberalized the rest of Italy, a more or less liberal Germany 
came under the control of a reactionary Prussia. It was not entirely 
Bismarck’s fault ; for though the Germans were the best educated, most 
orderly, and most hard-working people in Europe, German political science, 
from Gneist and Laband to Jellinek, is vitiated by a sort of obtuseness in 
understanding the concept of liberty. Fortunately, the combined efforts 
of England, France, and Italy in the four decades before the World war 
weighed the scales of western Europe in favour of the principle of self- 
determination as against the sterile authoritarianism of the Central Powers. 
A final chapter surveys certain aspects of the World war, contrasting the 
idealism of the young men who gave their lives in battle with the fatal 
errors of the statesmen who dictated the settlement. A brief Epilogue 
testifies to Croce’s serene faith that the religion of liberty will survive, 
that we shall ultimate'y become good Europeans, and that the liberal 
ideal will resume its sway. Meanwhile ‘it lives in many noble intellects 
in all parts of the world’. Not every reader will share the author’s inter- 
pretations ; but none can fail to be stimulated by this burning plea for 
the historical and spiritual validity of what the dictators regard as a 
dying faith. G. P. Goocu. 


Early Victorian England, 1830-1865. 2 vols. (London: Milford, 1934.) 


For some years past novels and plays which portray the changing 
experiences of typical English families during the last century have been 
notably popular, and their success has encouraged the vogue of books 
describing social habits and fashions in the same period. More searching 
and critical curiosity as to how our parents and grandparents lived will 
now find abundant satisfaction in these well printed and beautifully 
illustrated volumes. Each is divided into self-contained essays, inspired 
by the purpose of recalling ‘the sights and sounds of early Victorian 
England’, written by experts, and linked together by the editor, Mr. 
G. M. Young, in a final sketch entitled ‘ Portrait of an Age’. An immense 
amount of information and a deep insight distinguish the work from all 
previous summaries of the subject. In every case the essays contain 
useful collections of facts, many of which could only be found after much 
search ; and the majority of them give fresh and sometimes brilliant 
presentations of the early Victorian background. 

A distinctive group of studies are ‘ Work and Wages’, by J. H. Clapham ; 
‘Town Life and London’, by Mr. R. H. Mottram; ‘ Life in the New 
Towns ’, by Professor J. H. Clapham and Mr. M. H. Clapham. These 
could not be bettered. It is impossible to note all the uncommon points 
which they make, but they are many; and all sorts of authorities from 
blue books to Dickens are used to illustrate them. Progress is well de- 
fined at page 76; and every material aspect of trade or agriculture is 
mentioned. The Irish immigration of the time, which did so much to 
debase the standard of living in the large towns, is rightly emphasized. 
Mr. Mottram is even able to throw new light on the exhibition of 1851. 
The writers cleverly utilize (as at p. 229) what some can recognize as the 
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recollections of old people still living and alert. Their chapters are so 
good that a reader would have enjoyed seeing them supplemented by some 
account of the migration of foreign merchants with capital (mainly of 
German-Jewish descent) to Bradford and Manchester, where they exer- 
cised great influence not only in developing oversea markets but in human- 
izing social life ; of the development of the division of labour in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, whereby every textile town gained a special reputation ; 
and of the complete but variegated parochialism of even the largest 
provincial centres. This observation is not, however, intended to be a 
criticism. The marvel is not that these writers have missed some 
allusions but that they should have seen and compressed so much in their 
vivid and thoughtful narratives. : 

Mrs. C. S. Peel’s ‘Homes and Habits’ is at once racy and encyclo- 
paedic. It will tell the curious how London footmen were housed ; how 
bathrooms and closets developed; when mackintoshes and galoshes 
first appeared; about postage stamps, ‘the little paper bags called 
envelopes’ (1839), the earliest blotting paper, the smoking of cigarettes 
(introduced after contact with French soldiers in the Crimean war); and 
much about furniture, meals, the cost of living, domestic service. Admiral 
Ballard treats of ‘The Navy’; Sir John Fortescue ‘The Army’; Mr. 
Basil Lubbock ‘The Mercantile Marine’. The services were treated 
abominably by Parliament and the public. The country was ‘ brutal 
and callous’ to both, and these essays are sad reading. Mr. Lubbock’s 
sketch begins with a striking passage as to the contrast between the 
relatively empty seas of to-day and the crowded waters teeming with 
sailing ships with which our ancestors were familiar. Mr. Bernard 
Darwin’s picture of ‘Country Life and Sport’ does not disdain the great 
days of ladies’ archery and ‘ the first fine careless rapture of croquet’. 

In the second volume Mr. Kellett writes on ‘The Press’; Mr. Oppé 
on ‘Art’; Mr. Richardson on ‘ Architecture’; Mr. Dent on ‘ Music’ ; 
Mr. Nicoll on ‘Drama’; Miss Wilson on ‘ Holidays and Travel’; Mr. 
Lascelles on ‘ Charity’; Mr. Woodruff on ‘ Expansion and Emigration ’. 
Each is a specialist, and each essay contains both original observations 
and a mass of facts. ‘The Press’ is an exhaustive study, full of remin- 
iscences seldom borne in mind, such as the popular belief in the printed 
word, the universal practice of reading aloud, the common horror of theatres 
and dancing as snares of the devil, the naive confidence in the elevating 
influence of educational and religious journals. In Mr. Oppé’s luminous 
and learned chapter Watts is described as painting the fresco in Lincoln’s 
Inn hall ‘without remuneration’. The benchers in fact showed their 
appreciation by giving him five hundred guineas in a gilt vase, which his 
widow gave back to the society a few years ago. Mr. Richardson’s 
* Architecture ’ describes caustically the huge family dwelling-house of the 
middle class Victorian, still visible everywhere in wide decaying areas 
of London, symbolic of an age when ‘a perfect warren of a house could 
be rented at £80’. Mr. Young’s final analysis of the era is almost too 
crowded with fertile lines of thought. 

It is unusual to review a work which combines hard thinking and 
research with the lighter qualities of ‘ picture books’ and recollections. 
Early Victorian England is such a work. Its appeal should therefore 
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be very great to many different classes of readers. Few composite histories 
better deserve a wide public. GERALD Horst. 


Briefe des Staatskanzlers Fiirsten Metternich-Winneburg an den dsterreichi- 
schen Minister des Allerhichsten Hauses und des Aussern, Grafen Buol- 
Schauenstein aus den Jahren 1852-1859. Edited by C. J. Burckwarpr. 
(Munich and Berlin : Oldenbourg, 1934.) 


On Prince Schwarzenberg’s untimely death Count Buol was appointed 
foreign minister in his stead, on 11 April 1852. Barely was he in the saddle 
before Metternich, recently returned from abroad, started to bombard this 
more complaisant successor with perhaps unsolicited advice. The first item 
of the correspondence now published by Professor Burckhardt, of the 
university of Ziirich, is of 15 April 1852. The last is of 2 May 1859, less 
than six weeks before the old chancellor’s death, a few days before Buol’s 
fall. The period covered by the present collection thus coincides precisely 
with Buol’s administration, and thereby it acquires a certain automatic 
unity. Less obvious is a unity of another type. Buol lacked hands, and 
this lack the veteran statesman did his best, consciously or instinctively, 
to supply. The letters here reproduced literatim belong to Buol’s grand- 
daughter, Countess Julia Platz, and were made available to the editor by 
the good offices of Princess Clementine Metternich-Sandor, herself grand- 
daughter of the chancellor. The separate pieces now printed number 
169. Of these several are enclosures, but nearly 150 private notes from 
Metternich remain. It is, perhaps, mere inadvertence on the editor’s part 
to have ignored the fact that one-third of the correspondence now 
set forth was—however imperfectly—reproduced, and apparently from 
these same originals, by the chancellor's son in volume viii of his 
father’s Memoirs, over fifty years ago. 

The exceptional value of the present collection lies in its extent and 
in its informality. Dr. Burckhardt has done good service, alike to 
Austrian diplomatic history of the mid-nineteenth century and to a yet 
greater appreciation of an already rehabilitated reputation, in giving this 
correspondence as a whole to the world. Its scope is obvious. And 
thorough-going informality—despite the intrusion of a few formidable set 
pieces—is characteristic of the whole text. ‘ Lesen Sie das Nachstehende 
und werfen Sie es in den Papier Korb’ (p. 133). ‘. . . Dort ist sein wahrer 
Platz’ (p. 179). Can it be possible that Metternich, so acutely conscious 
of his ultimate justification by the written word, nevertheless jotted down 
this series of little commentaries on the international problems of the day, 
without a thought that they might be preserved ? This is not too unlikely 
a supposition, for the allusions to his conscience are extremely rare. As 
unself-conscious as ever anything from such a pen could be, these letters 
leave a pleasant impression of wisdom and tolerance. Never was advice 
more gracefully tendered to an obvious inferior. They form a further 
display of Metternich’s natural good manners, even towards his supplanters, 
in political eclipse. The introductory paragraph of 28 June 1853 may 
serve as a motto for the whole: 


Ich habe Zeit zum Niederschreiben dessen was ich denke und fiihle; Sie haben 
Thren Gefiihlen eine andere Folge zu geben. Auch nehme ich thre Zeit nur auf fliichtige 
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Augenblicke in Anspruch und diess in Folge der Ueberzeugung, dass Alles, was Licht 
in verwickelte Lagen zu werfen vermag der Sache der Ordnung dient (p. 100). 


Metternich politely presupposes a general identity of view: ‘ Betrachten 
Sie sonach meine Aeusserungen als einfache Gewissens Erleichterungen ’ 
(26 July 1853, p. 120). 

But whatever secret hopes may have inspired the former minister’s pen, 
when first he approached Buol, came to naught. Metternich remained 
excluded from influence. It does, however, seem that from time to time, 
in minor matters, Buol asked his advice (e.g. in July 1853, p. 123), and that 
elsewhere he himself was occasionally in a position to assist the Austrian 
Foreign Office. Thus, in June 1853 he was enabled to discourage a 
proposed visit to the comte de Chambord at Frohsdorf by the duc de 
Nemours, which the state of Franco-Austrian relations rendered in- 
opportune. Buol, for his part, sent him papers and dispatches, and at 
times even lent him a copyist. Metternich’s comments on the events 
culminating in the Crimean war occupy much of the book. Here his 
attitude was so distinctly russophobe (e.g. in the letters of 18 June and 
12 and 15 July 1853) as to justify the general line of Buol’s policy (cf. 
the editor’s note on p. 116). 

The whole collection is a mine of ripe Metternichian wisdom and, at 
times, of graceful Metternichian self-complacence. Dr. Burckhardt is 
inclined to be a little severe (p. iv) on the composition of these notes. 
Others, more prone to discount the turgid phrase and more conscious, 
perhaps, of the writer’s age, will be impressed by these fresh instances 
of the felicity of Metternich’s pen. As an example of his political principles, 
incidentally discussed, one may refer to his remarks (pp. 169, 205) on 
Austria as a sated state. Less convincing are some of his allusions to 
English affairs : 


‘ Ich kenne genau die simmtlichen Ministeriellen Persiénlichkeiten . . .’ (10 January 
1853). ‘Je connais intimément Angleterre . . .’ (31 January 1855). ‘ L’ Angleterre 
est, & mon avis, arrivée au bord du gouffre, vers lequel je l’ai vu s’avancer depuis des 
années . . .” (19 February 1855). 


Here is the real Metternich, in phrase and attitude alike. After all, he 
was in a position—which Buol was not—to tell travellers’ tales. A minor 
English eprsode further illustrates his intelligent interest in inspired news- 
paper publicity, of which the present work provides more than one instance.? 
The indications afforded by these letters of the mental failing naturally 
attributable to the writer’s great age, which Dr. Burckhardt seems some- 
what to over-emphasize, are really not impressive. Indeed, the one con- 
clusion which the dispassionate observer would be inclined to draw from 
this collection would be that this discarded pilot of over fourscore years, 
now reduced to whispering the easy advice of the irresponsible from the 
bank, was very much all there. 


The one serious omission apart, Dr. Burckhardt’s editing has been 


1 A note of 3 October 1853 recommends a handsome gift of some 400-500 ducats 
to a friendly travelling correspondent of The Times, who himself complains to 
Metternich of the corrupt editing, in the fashionable austrophobe direction, of his 
own reports by Printing House Square (pp. 135-6). Metternich, however, regarded 
this circumstance as illuminating : ‘ Die Times holen ihre Schlagworte bei Lord Aber- 
deen und der Tongeber singt leicht falsch’ (9 October 1853). 
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conscientious and thorough. Internal evidence suggests that his tran- 
scripts faithfully reproduce the original documents. Thus, incidentally, 
the volume forms a handy means of further checking the editorial 
peculiarities of the Memoirs themselves. The reader will admire the 
perfect indifference wherewith Metternich, to the very end of his life, 
continued to switch from German to French and back again, though 
there is no more German after 29 March 1858. The editor’s explanatory 
apparatus is so elaborate that he has been compelled to abandon footnotes 
in favour of the insertion of numbered notes in small type between each 
successive piece. It is not pretty thus to scar the text, but, on the whole, 
the system is more handy to the reader than relegation in appendix form. 
Many of these notes form small biographies. Here a little more care 
would have avoided the occasional duplication of entry, and—while 
hesitation in the conventional rendering of British titles of nobility is 
more than excusable in a foreign editor—certain simple errors of bio- 
graphical fact, such as the two under Canning (p. 18), might well have 
been detected in revision. Bach’s mission to Rome surely ceased, not in 
1867 (p. 28), but in 1865, when Hiibner succeeded him ? And Metternich’s 
Richmond was not in Yorkshire (p. 19): exile was not so bitter, to him, as 
all that. The reader would be glad of a note on the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Buffalo in the letter of 15 October 1852, even more so of an explana- 
tion of the subject-matter of the letter of 15 May 1857 (cf. Srbik, Metternich, 
ii, 451; Memoirs, viii, no. 1929). The letters of 30 July and 17 August 
1856 are dated from Schloss Kénigsmark. Can this be a queer lapsus 
calami on the writer’s part for his own seat of Kénigswart or has the 
transcriber misread? In either case editorial correction is required. 
Most of the letters bear no place and none has been supplied. Presum- 
ably these, as internal evidence suggests, all date from Vienna. The 
correspondence, by the way, is unevenly spaced. There are, especially, 
no letters between 3 June 1854 and 10 January 1855 nor, with two excep- 
tions, any between 23 February 1855 and [April] 1856. We are not 
explicitly told whether the present text represents the entire collection, as 
it survives. Indeed, the Memoirs print two letters to Buol, of [?] 
September 1856 and 24 May 1857 (viii, nos. 1924, 1929), which do not 
appear in the present work. 

At five points Dr. Burckhardt has allowed his attention to stray. 
Letter no. 8, of 28 June 1852, from Vander Straten-Ponthoz to Metternich, 
appears between Metternich’s letters to Buol of 3 and 29 June. Yet it is 
clearly the enclosure missing from no. 11, of 5 July. The memorandum 
printed as an enclosure in no. 29, of 15 November 1852, appears on the 
contrary to belong to no. 28, of 3 November. Letter no. 119, dated 
* Vienne ce Aoiit 1856’, precedes nos. 120-3 of May—August. Presumably 
writer or transcriber has erred. The correct date seems to be April 
(so the Memoirs, viii, no. 1916): in which case the present order also 
stands. But there is no explanation. Letter no. 144, of 2 June 1858, is 
surely the enclosure, however nominal, in no. 143, of the same date (so the 
Memoirs, viii, no. 1938). And finally, Metternich’s very last letter (no. 165, 
of 2 May [1859}) is addressed, not to Buol, but to an unnamed subordinate, 
and precedes his last letter to Buol himself (no. 169, of 24 April). These 
are blemishes to be regretted in a technically admirable production, whereon 
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the historian and biographer will long draw for the wit and wisdom of 
Prince Metternich and for evidence of his influence upon the policy of 
Austria under Count Buol. C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War. Vol. ix, pt. ii. Edited by 
G. P. Goocu, D.Litt., and Harotp Temper.ey, Litt.D. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1934.) 


Tus notable series grows even more in interest as it proceeds. The 
present volume is the largest of the whole set so far: 1090 pages, including 
the Index. As in previous volumes, the technique of editing deserves 
only the highest praise. Every document is fully, though briefly, noted 
and referenced. The references are to Foreign Office official material, 
to private collections of letters deposited with the Foreign Office, and to 
printed sources, chiefly foreign. The serious student of pre-war diplo- 
matic history has thus an unrivalled opportunity not merely of acquainting 
himself with the British Documents, but also of basing upon this a com- 
parative study of the German, Austrian, French, and other published 
foreign series of documents. The editors in an interesting foreword 
point out that the years of the Balkan wars, dealt with in the present 
volume, are now covered by a full British, French, German, Austro- 
Hungarian, and Russian commentary. They point out that not even 
July 1914 is so fully documented. The volume of British Documents 
(vol. xi, but published first of the series) which deals with July 1914 is 
comparatively slender; it may be that the present editors, who were not 
responsible for that volume, will find further documents with which to 
supplement it. In point of fact, however, the opening up of archives shows 
more and more that the importance of the events of July 1914, in regard 
to the origins of the war, has perhaps been exaggerated. Responsibility 
for the war must be divided between July 1914 and some previous months 
or years. There were very serious crises before 1914, but the statesmen 
handled them much better than they did July 1914. The present volume 
shows in detail the rise, development, and the solving of the crisis or 
crises of 1913. It was the same statesmen who had the handling of the 
crisis of July 1914. Why did they succeed so well in 1913, and fail so 
hopelessly in 1914? There seems no room for doubt that Grey, Sazonov, 
Poincaré, and Bethmann-Hollweg all wanted to avert war in July 1914; 
and Berchtold, though he seems definitely to have decided for war with 
Serbia, cannot have desired a European conflagration. There were, of 
course, powerful military circles in Russia and Germany in July 1914, 
which may have thought the time favourable for their country, if a war 
had to be fought some time or other. But these military circles existed 
in 1913 and were probably as powerful then as they were in 1914. Sir 
George Buchanan reported from St. Petersburg in May 1913 that the 
army officers wanted then to wipe out the shame of their defeat in the 
Japanese war (no. 975). In the middle of the crisis, the Austrian govern- 
ment suddenly reinstated the bellicose Field-Marshal Conrad as Chief of 
Staff (no. 384). In 1913 military circles even in France thought the time 
favourable for their country in a war which, sooner or later, might have to 
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be fought. There is a report to this effect in the present volume made 
after a visit to France by General Sir Henry Wilson in conversation with 
Sir Arthur Nicolson on 24 February 1913: ‘ He tells me ’, Nicolson wrote 
to Grey, ‘ that the soldiers are of opinion that it would be far better for 
France if a conflict were not too long postponed’ (no. 656). Against 
this Grey minuted: ‘We on our side can be no party to France pre- 
cipitating a conflict for the revanche ’. 

The essential differences between 1913 and July 1914 are fairly clear. 
In the first place the statesmen who wanted peace were fresher in 1913 
than in 1914. The Balkan wars were a very trying and fatiguing experi- 
ence, and at the end of the crisis of 1913 Sir George Buchanan reported 
that Sazonov was tired out (no. 1235). Probably all the statesmen were 
in the same condition; at any rate by the time July 1914 came round 
they were all already tired and jaded. A second advantage that 1913 
had over 1914 was that the meeting of a Conference of Ambassadors was 
proposed early in the crisis. The proposal was accepted and the Con- 
ference met and functioned energetically for months. The editors pay 
a well-deserved tribute to the Conference, and add: ‘ For once Europe 
was a reality ’(p. vi). In July 1914 no proposal was made for a conference 
until the twenty-sixth of the month, and then it was not accepted by 
Germany. A third advantage of 1913 was that the German government 
co-operated with the British government in favour of moderation and 
peace on the part of Austria. But perhaps the outstanding advantage 
in 1913 was that the protagonists of the great controversy of that year, 
Russia and Austria, though they set out by making certain unacceptable 
demands on each other, were not absolutely uncompromising. There is 
a wealth of documents in this volume to show how, little by little, certain 
concessions were made on both sides, so that tension was relaxed, and 
gradually the war-crisis was ended. 

The documents also give a great deal of information about hitherto 
puzzling matters, such as the formation of the Balkan Alliance (especially 
no. 461 from Sir H. Bax-Ironside and Appendix II), and on the course 
of events by which Bulgaria brought on the third Balkan war (especially 
nos. 992, 1055, and Appendix VI). The personalities of the Balkan 
statesmen and of other statesmen may be read about in the long reports 
of Cartwright from Vienna and of C. Barclay from Bucharest ; both of 
these diplomatists provide extremely good reading. Cartwright’s dis- 
patches have a racy quality, and contain numerous views, judgements, 
and criticisms which make them in this volume, as in previous volumes, 
as attractive diplomatic literature as exists anywhere. I do not feel so 
certain that his judgements are always to be trusted. Barclay’s dispatches 
from Bucharest are long, full, judicious, and always highly interesting. 
King Carol I and the Roumanian government come very well out of them. 

The Appendixes are a very valuable feature. Appendix I gives the 
Russo-Bulgarian Treaty of Alliance of 1902 with a useful introductory 
note throwing light upon the diplomatic bona fides of the Russian Foreign 
Office, which did not perhaps differ very much from that of other foreign 
offices. The second is a fairly large collection of documents (supplementary 
to those published last year in British Documents, vol. ix, pt. i) on the 
Balkan League or Balkan Alliances of 1912-13. This collection proves 
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how accurate was the information which came into the Foreign Office 
at the time about those secret conventions. The engagements and diplo- 
matic moves of Montenegro, however, were not then more than guessed 
at, nor has much reliable information since come forward. Here, too, 
the editors’ introductory note gives very useful reference with appropriate 
remarks. 

Appendix III contains a complete text from the Foreign Office files 
of the Protocols of the Peace Conference of St. James (not the Ambassadors’ 
Conference but the simultaneous meetings of the Balkan and Turkish 
belligerent statesmen), which, though they have been previously published 
abroad, have been hitherto difficult to obtain. Appendix VI, a long 
extract bearing on the causes of the third Balkan war and on the Bulgaro- 
Roumanian negotiations, has been already mentioned. It is an extract 
from the Annual Report for Roumania for 1913. The publication of large 
extracts from the Annual Reports of ambassadors and ministers has been 
a notable feature of some previous volumes of British Documents, but in 
the concluding volumes they are being crowded out by pressure of other 
material. This is inevitable, as the editors approach nearer and nearer 
to the World war, for they must rely more and more on the daily dis- 
patches or telegrams in and out of the Foreign Office. Nevertheless, the 
Annual Reports are obviously among the most useful documents for scholars 
and the most interesting for the general public which the editors have put 
forward. I can only suggest that sooner or later a whole volume or series 
of volumes may be devoted to the Annual Reports for the years im- 
mediately preceding the war. They are the kind of general diplomatic 
reading which seems best to stand the test of time and to contain the 
least historically irrelevant matter. 

The editors in this, as in their other recent volumes, have been assisted 
by Professor Lillian Penson. There is a Note of three pages at the opening 
of the present volume, explaining the Foreign Office method of arranging 
and circulating documents (adopted in 1906), which at the wish of the 
editors is published over Miss Penson’s name, in recognition of her research 
and assistance. These pages notably explain the system of filing and 
classifying the papers which come into and out of the Foreign Office, and 
the Memoranda which are drafted in it. The Note also has a description 
of the Confidential Print which is the means by which the cabinet as a 
whole is kept abreast of Foreign Office business, and which is also the means 
by which future historians (when the Print is made available to them) 
will be saved an enormous amount of labour. Foreign Office documents 
are in manuscript, or typescript, or in printed form. A comprehensive 
selection of the printed documents is being made continuously in the 
Foreign Office and issued in small handy volumes. The volumes (com- 
prising the most important dispatches and telegrams and memoranda 
based on them) circulate in the Foreign Office and are issued to the British 
embassies and Jegations. The selection and printing is frequent and rapid, 
and each volume as issued is practically up to date. They keep all the 
high officials of the Foreign Office and all H.M. diplomatic representatives 
abroad apprised of important current business. A certain select number 
of the volumes are marked as printed for the cabinet and are circulated 
to cabinet ministers ; for these ministers (except the Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs) have not leisure to read all the current volumes of the 
Confidential Print. Special collections of documents are, accordingly, 
made for them, but are of course used for circulation along with the rest of 
the volumes in the Foreign Office and embassies abroad. It must be 
noticed, however, that while the cabinet naturally sees all the volumes 
marked as ‘ printed for the cabinet’, it may, when public business so 
demands, have the other volumes circulated to it. ‘The impression 
formed by working through the originals and the Confidential Print is 
that a considerable body of material went to the cabinet as a whole, 
though naturally the number of documents is not anything like so large 
as that of the papers seen by the Secretary’ (p. xii). The Confidential 
Print, however, does not have the minutes or marginal notes written by 
the Secretary of State, the Permanent Under-Secretary of State, and certain 
other high officials of the Foreign Office on documents which they read, 
many of them the same documents as are later collected and circulated 
in the Confidential Print. The editors of British Documents have checked 
the Confidential Print by reference to the original documents and have 
reproduced all the important minutes. 

It is impossible for the Secretary of State to read all the dispatches 
which come in or go out of the Foreign Office, though, if he is industrious, 
he can read a very great number, and his initials on a document can be 
accepted as evidence that he has read it, whether he has added a ‘ minute ’ 
or not. The editors of British Documents, however, declare : ‘ Sir Edward 
Grey initialled or signed every telegram or dispatch sent to a minister 
abroad from the Foreign Office, save in very exceptional circumstances ’. 
But they have further discovered that ‘in some cases, where the Secretary 
of State’s initials do not appear, the documents have, nevertheless, been 
seen by him’. The complete number of papers seen by him cannot be 
ascertained, but it cannot be taken for granted that he saw only those which 
he initialled. ‘It can only be said that the impression formed by reading 
a vast number of papers is that there is evidence that the Secretary of 
State saw an immense number of documents and that he may have seen 
still more. In the present volume there is direct evidence of one kind or 
another that he had before him all save a very small percentage of the 
documents ’ (p. xii). 

It is to be hoped that this volume, and the whole splendid series of 
volumes, will be widely used. The general reader, who may be a little 
deterred at the size which successive volumes are assuming, will find great 
assistance in the ‘ Calendar’ or chronological list of documents, accom- 
panied by a brief summary of each, which is printed at the beginning of 
each volume. By using this list he can follow the development of events 
and negotiations, and he can select, as he goes along, the most important 
documents for reading in extenso. Students will be glad to have the 
whole collection of documents, and will find the task of assimilating their 
contents greatly eased by the editorial notes and references. 

R. B. Mowat. 
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The Cambridge Shorter History of India. By J. Auten, Sir T. WotsELEY 
Hac, K.C.LE., C.M.G., H. H. Dopwett. Ed. by H. H. Dopwe t. 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1934.) 


Tuts book is based upon the published volumes of the Cambridge History 
of India, but claims to be independent of it, and ‘ far from a mere resumé 
of the larger work’. Its aim is that survey of Indian history as a whole 
in a compact form, ‘ which has long been sorely needed and which no ex- 
isting volume satisfactorily supplies’. The earliest part of this compila- 
tion is about as difficult a task as can confront a historian who desires 
to treat his subject scientifically, and at the same time to interest his 
readers. For many centuries he has, as sources, only isolated inscriptions, 
Buddhist traditions, folk hymns, coins—some of them the sole record 
of forgotten dynasties—the tales of alien travellers, and a religious liter- 
ature which took no account of secular matters. Such flashes of light 
as can be thus obtained are peculiarly tantalizing, suggesting as they do, 
that ‘a great deal of early history was perfectly well known to the com- 
pilers of the vast sacerdotal literature of the period, but that they never 
thought of it as worthy of systematic record’. Of the great episode of 
Alexander’s invasion, it is ‘impossible to trace the route followed by 
Alexander himself’, while of the cities that he founded, ‘ none has as yet 
been excavated, and the majority are unidentified’. Even the value of 
the recently discovered treatise on politics, the Arthasastra, is consider- 
ably impaired by the present uncertainty as to its date. It must be 
admitted too, that, when, as in the case of the Chalukya inscriptions, 
enough facts are revealed to afford a consecutive account of a period, the 
result is likely to be an arid and rather repellent tale of dynastic growth 
and decay, without constitutional or social interest. From this unpromis- 
ing material we do not doubt that Mr. Allen has constructed the best 
succinct history of which our present knowledge admits. Limitations of 
space, necessary if the whole vast period is to be compressed in a single 
volume, have probably made it inevitable that the religions, castes, liter- 
ature, and art of Indian peoples seem to receive cursory treatment. 

Sir T. Wolseley Haig deals with Mohammedan India from the Arab 
invasion of Sind to the fall of the Mughal Empire, and his treatment is 
scholarly, clear, and well-proportioned. Here too, however, we could 
have spared some of the dreary, blood-stained political history for a fuller 
discussion of constitutional, social, and economic problems, for it must be 
confessed that, until the period of the Mughals, interest in the fortunes 
of the earlier Mohammedan kingdoms is very difficult for the general reader 
to sustain, and it is for him ex hypothesi that this volume is mainly in- 
tended. A brief account of the early Muslim conquerors is followed by 
a description of the rule of the slave kings as a comparatively small foreign 
garrison maintaining its supremacy over Hindustan by its religious homo- 
geneity and the impossibility of union among the Hindus. The history, 
that follows, of the Khaljis and Tughluk dynasties, the Sayyid and Lodi 
lines, and the various later Mohammedan kingdoms of the Deccan is in 
accord with the conclusions of the most recent research and the style is 
succinct and clear. Wherever possible, the author draws attention to the 
all too rare instances of any features in the character of the rulers that 
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lift them for a moment above the dreary level of a cruel and ruthless age, 
but too often the account of their lives is neither interesting nor instructive. 
It is a relief when from time to time it is possible to throw a little light on 
constitutional or administrative history, as for instance, pp. 277-8, where an 
account is given of the military and civil organization of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar. From chapter viii, interest quickens with the rise of Mughal 
power for, though, in comparison with western history, the interest of 
constitutional developments is sadly lacking, we have at any rate a more 
centralized story and the rule of stronger personalities. Even here, 
however, the purely political history might have been curtailed to admit 
a fuller treatment of the economic and constitutional development of the 
empire. The characters of the Mughal emperors are effectively drawn, 
Babur, ‘a soldier, a poet, a man of letters, a leader of men, an acute 
observer, and a lover of good cheer’; Humayun, ‘courteous, brave, 
accomplished, and capable, on occasion, of displaying great energy, but 
not of sustained effort ’, and too often, ‘ indulging in dreams begotten of 
opium, broken by an occasional carousal’; Shir Shah, who has received 
less than justice from historians, and who was ‘ one of the greatest rulers 
who ever sat upon the throne of Delhi’; Akbar, who in youth was ‘ a pre- 
cocious and self-assertive lad’, who was sometimes guilty of ‘ revolting 
barbarities ’, who was an illiterate yet ‘endowed with prodigious powers 
of memory ’, and who finally became the greatest of Muslim sovereigns ; 
Jahangir, ‘ much addicted to strong drink, though far from being the mere 
sot that some writers have represented him to be’; Shahjahan, the 
greatest builder of his line ; Aurangzib, ‘a bigot to whom the religion of 
the great majority of his subjects was anathema, mischief and idolatry ’. 
The third section, dealing with British India, forms nearly half of 
the whole volume. Mr. Dodwell, as might be expected by those who 
know his work elsewhere, has surveyed the period with admirable judge- 
ment, with remarkable insight, and in a style lucid, graceful, and dis- 
tinctive. He makes the story of England’s work in India eminently 
readable, and even when he is traversing a very well-worn path, he can 
still shed a certain fresh light over it by a pleasing faculty of shrewd and 
original reflection. Mr. Dodwell, indeed, is never dull and always a 
little unexpected. There is nothing about him of the official panegyrist 
or of the mere carping critic; his verdicts are clearly independent, 
courageous, and his own. The present reviewer in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies has already mentioned some few slips and 
omissions in this section, and it is perhaps unnecessary to repeat them 
here. They are in any case few in number, and can only be regarded as 
negligible in comparison with the outstanding merits of Mr. Dodwell’s 
work. The coming of European influence to India and the early struggles 
of the East India Company are depicted with graphic vigour. The differ- 
ence between the Portuguese and Dutch conceptions of eastern trade and 
dominion is skilfully analysed. Mr. Dodwell notes with entire truth that 
the early growth of the East India Company’s dominions was partly due 
even from the start to the services which it rendered, though perhaps 
from no higher motive than an enlightened self-interest, to the Indian 
peoples. The Company wielded an authority, ‘which united the dis- 
parate functions of trade and government’, but ‘ the inhabitants of the 
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English settlements were probably the most lightly taxed subjects in 
India’. The rapid growth of the English Presidency towns would not 
have been possible without the willing acquiescence of Hindu and Moham- 
medan merchants, who ‘ found the rule of foreign traders milder, juster, 
safer or more profitable than the government of neighbouring Indian 
princes’. The scale on which he is writing happily exonerates Mr. Dodwell 
from plunging into the controversies that run like deep nullahs across 
the Clive and Warren Hastings period, and it is sufficient to say here that, 
while fully appreciative of the greatness of both of these pioneers of empire, 
he displays on the whole a sanity of judgement in appraising their char- 
acters and achievements, which is not always revealed by their partisans. 
Of the Regulating Act of Lord North he well says, ‘it would be difficult 
to exaggerate either the benevolent intentions with which the act was 
passed or the maleficent consequences by which it was followed’. This 
seems the true view, for the theory that the act was deliberately designed 
to produce an administrative break-down—though that did in effect follow 
—from which the State might derive an unholy profit, will not bear 
examination, and attributes to the easy-going but good-hearted Lord North 
a longer view and a deeper artifice than any of which he was capable. 
Mr. Dodwell is a strong opponent of the Permanent Settlement of the 
land revenues of Bengal. To the reviewer, indeed, he seems to condemn 
it rather too severely, but it must be admitted that he has the weight of 
authority on his side. He considers that the whole Cornwallis system, 
though inspired by a spirit of true philanthropy, ‘in its benevolent in- 
tention and its unfortunate results bears a marked affinity to the Regulating 
Act, and for the same reason. Both were founded upon ignorance.’ He 
believes that this evil legacy of a decision founded on lack of knowledge 
has lain as a burden on the Bengal civil service ever since, and prevented 
the members of it from obtaining an adequate conception of the social 
and economic conditions of the peoples over which they have ruled. The 
causes, course, and effects of the Mutiny are briefly and clearly given, and 
Mr. Dodwell does not make the mistake of exaggerating its significance 
as a historic watershed. In administration the formal changes made 
after its suppression were not great: the chief agents of government, 
the Collectors, were the same and they pursued the same objects, ‘ but 
as time passed, those objects came to be pursued in a different manner 
and by changed methods. . . . Government was becoming more a matter 
of method, of statistics, of general rules pressed into force over ever- 
widening areas, than of personal judgement and influence.’ All the 
agencies by which time is shortened, distance is lessened, and adminis- 
tration is centralized, have probably had a greater effect on the develop- 
ment of political problems in India than all the carefully thought-out 
plans and self-conscious strivings of statesmen. 

As he approaches contemporary times Mr. Dodwell’s treatment of his 
subject becomes rightly and inevitably less tied to chronological order, 
more selective in its method, more sweeping in its range. Not the least 
interesting point in this fine generalized survey of England’s work in 
India is the indication afforded of the personal preferences of the historian. 
Mr. Dodwell is no believer in the ideal of a soulless, mechanical impar- 
tiality, and the reviewer heartily agrees with him, though his own pre- 
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dilections are rather different. Mr. Dodwell has a sneaking fondness for 

men of a hardy self-reliant nature with a dash of the adventurer in their 

composition. He is apt to defend rulers whom other writers have agreed 

to condemn, and to refrain from praising those whom they have con- 

spired to eulogize. His instincts are in favour of men like Ellenborough, 

Lytton, and Bartle Frere, while he has imperfect sympathies with sober 

and cautious spirits like Lawrence, Northbrook, and the duke of Argyll. 

He points out that Ellenborough’s suggestion for the roundabout evacu- 

ation of Afghanistan was considered by Wellington himself to be ‘ wise, 

appropriate, and proper’, and he even believes that the much-derided 

order to bring back the gates of the temple of Somnath represented ‘ an 

idea not nearly so incongruous as Whig speakers pretended’. He is 

possibly too indulgent to men, who have no doubt been sometimes un- 

fairly censured, and he seems to dislike Whigs and the Whig spirit more 

thati they deserve to be disliked. 

There is only space to note a few more of his interesting conclusions. 

In a wholly admirable chapter on the Crown and the Indian States, he 

maintains that the course of policy since 1858, ‘ has been marked by two 
great changes, the first being the maintenance of the states and abstention 
from annexation, the second the extension of the practice of interference 
in matters of internal administration’. In education he believes that 
the moves of the chief political chess players were mistimed. After 
Lord Ripon’s reforms ‘higher literary education had far outrun the 
economic development of the country, and there were no means of 
absorbing the numerous art graduates, who poured annually from the 
colleges’. But, on the other hand, the proposals of Lord Curzon came 
too late. Could his clear incisive mind ‘ have replaced the cloudy and 
confused ideas of Ripon, and had the commission in 1882 been set on its 
way with an allocution as direct, poignant, and unmistakable as that which 
Curzon delivered twenty years later, a real turn for the better might 
have been taken’. This is well said, and he goes on to instance another 
case of our policy being, not so much bad, as premature. India has 
‘ presented the political monstrosity of a free press and an autocratic 
government’. The result was, as some of the wisest of Indian adminis- 
trators like Munro and Elphinstone had foreseen, that the immediate 
liberty of the press weakened the existing government before any other 
was ready to replace it. British government in India ‘ was ill-constructed 
to resist the constant fret of newspaper criticism and attack’. Full 
freedom of the press ought to have been withheld until the autocrat was 
ready to abdicate, and thus Ripon’s measures might suitably and oppor- 
tunely have accompanied the reforms of 1919. Finally, most readers 
will enjoy—though devotees of the non-committal may slightly shudder 
at—the incisive phraseology and the brilliant characterization of the 
portraits presented in chapter xvii of the Viceroy and Secretary of State 
of the time. We have an effective contrast between Lord Morley, who 
with his doctrinaire intellect ‘suffered from all the disabilities which 
afflict the intelligentsia in every age and every region’, and Lord Minto 
the true sportsman, ‘who would no more have done a dirty thing than 
he would have shot a bird sitting or pulled his horse in a steeple chase ’, 
who had learnt to read men if not books and ‘ had never been guilty of 
a calculated ambiguity ’. P. E. Roserts. 











Short Notices 


Or the forty-seven parts of the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum that have 
so far appeared The Robinson Collection, Baltimore, Md., fascicule 1, 
by David Moore Robinson (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1934), provides the most generous and thorough description 
of the finer vases in the collection. The text presents a clear and readable 
account of all the larger and more important vases, and out of forty-eight 
plates seven are devoted to illustrating a pot apiece and another ten to 
doing justice to five vases, an admirable contrast to some earlier fascicules, 
the overcrowded plates of which make them almost useless for study. 
The Corpus, which in its inception was no more than a Répertoire, promises 
with such samples as this to become a Recueil. A historical sequence of 
Attic vases has been Professor Robinson’s aim in building up the most 
important part of this collection, and the black-figured and white-ground 
pots are the kinds illustrated and described here, red-figured vases being 
reserved for future publication. Even without the last the historian may 
learn from this fascicule that the scientific study of Greek ceramics has 
made serious contributions to our knowledge of history, and he will note 
that the author is more careful of dates than some archaeologists who 
are less gifted with a historical sense. There are certain dates when 
Athens was the victim of misfortunes, 480 to 479 B.c. when the Persians 
were in occupation, 478 while Athens was being rebuilt, 430 when the 
plague raged, 404 to 403 while the city suffered siege and civic turmoil ; 
and it should be obvious that potteries did not function and that painters 
must have been idle at such times. Dr. Robinson bears such points 
in mind, as appears in the description of his Panathenaic Amphorae on 
pp. 46 ff. In addition, he provides frequent references when occasion offers 
to classical texts, such as Herodotus, Aristophanes, Pausanias, Pollux, 
and Gellius. On the last plate of all there is shown a decorated clay 
base from Scione in Macedonia, with an admirable painting of a Seilenos, 
one of those great rarities, an early panel-painting. In spite of attempts 
to class this as Corinthian because of its shape, it seems wiser to regard 
this as an example of early fifth-century Attic art, and as such the author 
has classed it. This is certainly one of the most attractive fascicules yet 
issued. C. T. 8. 


Stamped and Inscribed Objects from Seleucia on the Tigris, by Robert 
Harbold McDowell (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1935), is 
a finely produced volume dealing with the seals and sealings found during 
the American excavations at Tel Umar, the complex of mounds which 
covers the sites of Seleuceia and Opis. What has been excavated is one 
large private house belonging to a family of wealthy merchants; three 
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layers of the Parthian period have been uncovered, and below them the 

Seleucid layer of approximately 294-141 B.c., but the mass of seals and 
sealings found, both official and private, belong to the Seleucid and not 
the Parthian period. Those which bear legends relating to taxation were 
treated by the author in an appendix to Professor Rostovtzeff’s Seleucid 
Babylonia, and a few portraits appeared in the First Preliminary Report 
on the Tel Umar excavations; but there are many others, and all the 
material is now excellently published and analysed. Though not com- 
parable to inscriptions, these seals throw much light on Seleucid Babylonia, 
and in several respects this book takes us farther than did Rostovtzeff’s 
invaluable work. The author has spent much labour on analysing the 
official sealings and establishing the nature of the various officials involved, 
and in particular gives a very thorough treatment of the information bear- 
ing on taxation; the long section on salt, which he decides was not a 
government monopoly, is masterly. Very notable are the indications 
that the Seleucid economic system, anyhow in Babylonia, was largely the 
work of Antiochus I; but unfortunately there is nothing to suggest what 
were the relations of Greek Seleuceia to the Babylonians in Opis. Prob- 
ably the general deduction, that Seleuceia had less autonomy than Orchoi 
and less under the Seleucids than under the Parthians, is correct, even if 
parts of the working out be somewhat hypothetical. The private seals 
show that the men of the upper mercantile class at Seleuceia were almost 
entirely Greeks, though not exactly aristocratic Greeks, the percentage 
of Orientals being negligible; and it is suggested that when all the 
figurines found are published (those so far published seem mostly Greek) 
they may give some information about the women; but, while a Greek 
man would probably have a Greek seal, a Greek woman might fill her house 
with Oriental objects, as some women do to-day. The royal portraits 
naturally give trouble; the author tackles them bravely, but some of 
his results seem open to criticism. For example, the striking head which 
he calls Timarchus seems too good to be anything but Bactrian work, 
and that gives rise to endless questions ; the supposed son of Seleucus III 
was long ago consigned to oblivion ; and women’s heads without the diadem 
can hardly, I think, be Seleucid queens. But the book as a whole makes 
a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Seleucid empire, 
and the author may be congratulated on the way he has carried out a 
difficult task. Wa Wai Ee 


A critical edition of Bede’s metrical life of St. Cuthbert has long been 
needed. The poem is of little value as a source of historical facts, but 
it had considerable influence on the verse-writers of the Carolingian period, 
and, conversely, it gives useful information as to the authors familiar to 
Bede himself early in his literary career. Dr. Werner Jaager’s edition, 
Bedas metrische Vita sancti Cuthberti (Palaestra, 198) (Leipzig: Mayer 
und Miiller, 1935), can properly be called definitive. It is based on the 
collation of a large number of manuscripts, and its elaborate apparatus 
of notes enables a student to estimate the significance of the work in the 
history of medieval Latin poetry. In his reconstruction of the chronology 
of Bede’s writings, Plummer dated the poem ‘ before 705’, in the belief 
that the reigning Northumbrian king, praised for his virtues in the middle 
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of the work, was Aldfrid, who died in the latter year. Dr. Jaager, following 
Manitius, observes that Bede was really referring to Aldfrid’s son Osred, 
who reigned from 705 until 716, and he therefore places the poem between 
these years. The terms in which Osred is commended make it possible 
to reduce these limits. Bede praises him as a new Josiah, mature in faith 
and spirit rather than in years. The parallel drawn between Osred, who 
became king at or near the age of eight (Historia Ecclesiastica, v, 18), and 
Josiah, who began to reign at the same age, suggests very strongly that 
the passage was written in or very soon after 705. It certainly could not 
have been written in the latter part of Osred’s reign. Osred receives 
neither praise nor blame ‘from Bede in the Historia Ecclesiastica ; but 
Aithelwulf (De Abbatibus, c. 2) describes him as a violent youth who de- 
spised God’s laws, and St. Boniface (Epistolae, no. 73) represents him as 
a king of evil life, who over-rode the ancient privileges of churches. It 
seems clear that Osred was still a child when Bede wrote the metrical life 
of Cuthbert. F. M. 8. 





Mr. G. B. Charles’s Old Norse Relations with Wales (Cardiff : University 
of Wales Press Board, 1934) treats of the period from the middle of the 
ninth to the middle of the twelfth century. The first chapter collects 
and sifts the scattered available information about the raids, and is 
a useful piece of work. The second chapter, devoted mainly to the 
period of Gruffydd ap Cynan, covers more familiar ground, but shows that 
the Northmen from Ireland were an active factor in Welsh politics in the 
eleventh century. Both these chapters are based on the chronicle sources, 
Welsh, Irish, and English. (Both chapters, incidentally, are marred by 
misprinted dates on pp. 22, 23, 24, 32, and 63.) In the succeeding 
chapter Mr. Charles turns to the Sagas, and collects their fairly numerous 
references to Wales, or rather, to ‘ Bretland ’, a term which seems to have 
covered Cornwall and Strathclyde as well as Wales. The attempt was 
worth making, but the result is negative, for the confused traditions of 
the Sagas add nothing of moment to the statements of the chroniclers : 
what the Sagas say about Norse relations with Wales has little if any 
independent value, and is therefore not evidence (in an effective sense of 
the word) for historical purposes. The fourth and last chapter is in some 
ways the most interesting part of the book, and is devoted mainly to 
a critical examination of the place-name evidence for Norse settlements 
in Wales. Various local historians have alleged the existence of these 
Norse place-names in Pembrokeshire, in Gower, and in the region of 
Cardiff. Mr. Charles approaches these speculations with due caution. 
He reduces the Pembrokeshire list to some twenty-five : of these, eight 
are names of islands ending in holm ; and of the rest, several are doubt- 
ful owing to the ambiguity or lateness of the available evidence. In 
Gower he brings the list down to three, one of which is Swansea, which 
seems to contain the personal name Sweyn. (One may object, however, 
that as the earliest evidence of the name Swansea comes from the later 
twelfth century, i.e. after Norman and English settlers had penetrated into 
South Wales, it is hazardous to conclude that the Sweyn in question was 
necessarily a Norseman.) In the region of Cardiff, he is prepared to 
allow a possible Norse derivation for some ten place-names ; but he is 
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quite clear that most even of these are no more than possibilities. After 
all this very healthy scepticism, however, Mr. Charles seems to waver : 
‘ nothing ’, he says, ‘ bears greater testimony to the maritime activity of 
the Scandinavians along the shores of Wales than the frequent Norse 
names with which the whole coastline is studded ’ (p. 157). The mari- 
time activity of the Scandinavians along the shores of Wales is not 
doubted, but to speak of ‘ frequent ’ Norse names studding the ‘ whole’ 
coastline is to leap away from the evidence, for to the north of Pembroke- 
shire he adduces only Bardsey, Anglesey, and Orme’s Head (none of 
which is free from doubt), and the two island-names of Skerries and 
Priestholm, both off the coast of Anglesey. Mr. Charles returns to 
a truer note in his Conclusion (p. 167): ‘all the evidence seems to 
indicate that fewer Norse colonies were established in Wales than in 
most of the other countries of the British Isles’. Even that carefully 
worded sentence, although it states the literal truth, may insinuate rather 
more than is really warranted by the evidence. J. G. E. 


The Memoranda Roll of the King’s Remembrancer for Michaelmas 1230- 
Trinity 1231, edited by Chalfant Robinson (Pipe Roll Society, N.S. 11. 
Princeton : Princeton University Press, 1933), is the first medieval Mem- 
oranda Roll to appear in print, and Dr. Robinson is to be thanked for 
making it available for the use of scholars. Rolls of this kind, as is 
becoming more apparent as they are studied, are of the greatest value 
in rounding the story of financial transactions told by the Pipe Rolls 
and other more formal and summarized records. The present roll, when 
placed along side of the Pipe Roll of the same year, edited in 1927 by Dr. 
Robinson, illustrates the worth of the series to which it belongs. On the 
Pipe Roll are many of the bare entries telling of debts owed by individuals 
and communities. The Memoranda Roll records many of the same debts 
and tells of the proceedings at the exchequer. We are informed of respites, 
inquests, distraints, attachments, settlements, and other matters. What 
is more, many of the exchequer writs sent to sheriffs, ordering them to 
distrain, to summon, or to respite, are enrolled in full and, alongside of 
them, numerous writs under the Great Seal. The two rolls supplement 
each other in so many respects that it would be difficult to understand one 
fully without the other. The Pipe Roll Society might well consider 
seriously the publication of later pairs of rolls of the same sort. The 
introduction contains much information about writs, feudal dues, some 
of the officers of the exchequer, and other matters referred to in the text 
of the roll. Nevertheless it is disappointing. There is, for example, no 
description: of the connexion between the entries on the roll and those 
on the Pipe Roll of the same year. It is difficult to understand why the 
excellent work of Miss Mabel H. Mills and Professor William A. Morris 
on the sheriff and of Professor 8. K. Mitchell on taxation has been neglected ; 
a considerable amount of study has been devoted to those subjects since 
the days of Thomas Madox. At times the explanations of the subject- 
matter of other portions of the text are not entirely satisfactory. Yet 
the Memoranda Roll is so welcome that these disappointing features need 
not be unduly stressed. J. F. W. 
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The Vatican Archives have been somewhat neglected as compared 
with the more celebrated library. So Sig. Pietro Sella’s Le Bolle d’Oro 
dell’ Archivio Vaticano (Vatican City, 1934) is a very welcome addition to 
the great series of catalogues published under Cardinal Ehrle’s directions. 
The Vatican possesses 78 golden bulls or seals, all but one attached to the 
original documents. Sig. Sella mentions other collections where similar 
bulls are found, but few have more than one or two specimens. He 
names the British Museum which has two, but the famous ‘ three Golden 
Leagues’ of the Public Record Office have escaped his notice, although 
one is the bull of Clement VII conferring the title of Defender of the 
Faith on Henry VIII. There are lists of 1339, 1366, and 1534-49 which 
give an account of the golden seals then in the archives, and these are 
printed as a preface to the new list together with a concordance showing 
which can now be identified. Unfortunately, all the specimens of the 
seal of James II of Aragon, and Henry III of England, seem to have 
disappeared. The description of these last in the old catalogues leads one 
to suspect that they were not seals of Henry III, but of Edmund as 
king of Sicily; and indeed the list of 1339 describes the three documents 
bearing them as ‘ Littere patentes regis Sicilie’. The dates of two are 
given, viz. London, 6 September (or Nov.) 1255, and Windsor, 26 (or 16) 
June 1257. The descriptions in the new catalogue are careful and full, 
and include an indication of the character of the document to which each 
seal is affixed, and the 37 plates of illustrations are beautifully clear. 

C. J. 


In L’élaboration du monde moderne (Paris: Les presses universitaires 
de France, 1934), M. Joseph Calmette continues the work begun in a pre- 
vious volume of the series ‘ Clio’, entitled Le monde féodal. Hence he is 
able to pick up the threads left in the earlier volume. He has not been 
required to respect definite chronological limits. Taken together, the two 
volumes give in a compact form an introduction to medieval history which 
has peculiar merit. Not long ago we badly needed good, up-to-date text- 
books of later medieval history. Loserth’s useful Geschichte des spiiteren 
Mittelalters has been available since 1903. Now we have the volume 
written by the late Professor Waugh, and the two volumes, La fin du moyen 
dge, included in the series ‘ Peuples et civilisations ’ (1931). M. Calmette’s 
method differs from those used in these text-books. His political history 
is more summary, yet at the same time he gives more of it by com- 
prising in his plan a treatment of Asiatic history as elaborate as it is of 
European history. Two substantial chapters—the most useful in his book 
—are given to western and eastern civilization. Every chapter is followed 
by a critical bibliography, which, so far as I have tested it, appears to be 
selected with scholarly discrimination, and each bibliography ends with a 
discussion entitled ‘ état actuel des questions’. These discussions are not 
always equally happy, but most of them are very suggestive and helpful. 
M. Calmette has no exceptional gifts as a summarizer. The sections on 
England, indeed, are poor. From this point of view the value of his 
book lies in the exceptional range of his knowledge and in the masterly 
arrangement of his chapters. He is best known as a critical historian of 
first-rate ability, and, as one would expect, he is at his best in the biblio- 
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graphical sections and in his survey of social, artistic, and intellectual 
developments. Take, for example, his brief account of practical inventions 
(pp. 368-70): ‘Le moyen Age a imaginé le bouton. C’est un petit objet, 
dira-t-on. Ila transformé tout le vétement.’ Or his description of town 
life (pp. 304-6): ‘Ni instruction ni hygiéne, rien en somme de ce qui 
touche 4 l’me ou au corps, n’est laissé & abandon.’ Or, a few pages earlier 
(p. 297), his shrewd criticism of Guilhiermoz, and his insistence that the 
growth of social classes owed more to facts than to law. It is especially 
valuable to have this alert and scholarly mind as a guide to eastern history 
and eastern civilization. F. M. P. 


The Edwardian Settlement of North Wales in its Administrative and Legal 
Aspects (1284-1343), by W. H. Waters (Cardiff : University of Wales Press 
Board, 1935), is an admirable little study, which will undoubtedly be of 
service to all those who are interested either in the Wales or the England 
of the middle ages. Lucid in arrangement and terse in treatment, it is 
based upon ‘ the ministers’ accounts and Court rolls concerning the North 
Wales administration for the period’. With the aid of these and the other 
contemporary records Mr. Waters is able to interpret the inquisitions, the 
Statute of Wales (1284), and the petitions of 1305, which are printed in 
The Record of Carnarvon, and to show how far the policy of Edward I 
was successful before Wales was transferred to the Black Prince in 1343. 
In the first part of his study, Mr. Waters examines the administrative 
system and its personnel, in four periods. In the second part, he describes 
the royal courts—the shire court, hundred court, sheriff's tourn, the justice’s 
eyre—and the administration of criminal and civil justice. On the whole 
he finds that the local and judicial system was efficient and also generally 
acceptable to the Welsh, while the central administration was not. The 
reform of the latter in 1339 was the outcome of experience and was entirely 
justified. The most serious blemish was financial exploitation which led 
to irregularities in the administration. The weakest point was the lack 
of authority in the chamberlain or treasurer (pp. 36-9, 54, 66-7, and for 
the other side, 78 ff.). The audit pressed very hardly on the treasurer, 
for, while it was ruthless and sometimes led to his ruin and imprisonment, 
he could not control the administration of accounts at Carnarvon. One 
wonders how the treasurer at Westminster would have fared if the accounts 
of the English exchequer had been subjected periodically to the scrutiny 
of, let us say, a French audit, and if he had been held responsible for 
the inroads of the royal wardrobe and the interventions of a justiciar. 
The book is short and very clearly written. It is full of suggestive 
details, many of which are of general interest, such as the reference to the 
difficulty of selling commodities when cash was needed for the payment of 
fines (p. 83 n.), the possibility of double punishment for the same offence 
(p. 144), and the judicial powers of the master of the works at Carnarvon 
(p. 166). I cannot follow Mr. Waters in his view that Adam Wettenhall’s 
work as ‘chancellor’ was closely bound up with his duties as controller 
(p. 23). The controller, whether he were a separate officer or, as later, 
the justice, had to control the treasurer (pp. 37, 38). The chancellor was, 
as Mr. Waters says (p. 22; cf. 43, 162), in charge of the writs of the ex- 
chequer (he was ‘ chancellor of the exchequer ’), and his office was often 
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combined with that of treasurer. The combination of the offices of con- 
troller and chancellor in the person of Adam Wettenhall (1284-94) was 
illogical and was never repeated. On p. 101 Mr. Waters says that 
holders of less than four bovates owed suit to the hundred court, though 
not to the shire court, but on p. 106 he implies that this was not the case. 
F. M. P. 


Under the auspices of the Institute of St. Sabina, and under the general 
direction of Father Gabriel Théry and Dr. Raymond Klibansky, a complete 
edition of Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina is projected. The first volume, 
a slender treatise, Super Oratione Dominica (Leipzig: Meiner, 1934), is 
edited by Dr. Klibansky, the second (1935), consisting of the Prologi to 
the Opus Tripartitum, by Father Hildebrand Bascour, O.8.B. The 
German works of Eckhart never quite fell into oblivion, but his Latin 
commentaries and discourses were lost or neglected for nearly 400 years. 
Like many other mystics, Eckhart fell under suspicion. In 1329 some 
seventeen articuli were officially condemned, and we hear of a further vote 
of censure by the theological faculty of Heidelberg in 1430. After 1430 
he was read and warmly appreciated by Nicholas of Cusa, and again, 
about 1492-4, his Latin works were handled by John Tritemius, who made 
some biographical notes on their author. From that date onwards there 
is silence until 1880, when Denifle printed some extracts from the Opus 
Tripartitum. It is really to Nicholas of Cusa that we owe the survival of 
some at least of the Latin works, and it is largely on Codex Cusanus 21, 
enriched with notes by Nicholas himself, that Dr. Klibansky’s text is 
based. As to its contents, the exposition of the Lord’s Prayer is of no 
great importance, and it needs a close scrutiny to discover more than some 
rather simple reflexions, backed by references to Augustine, Chrysostom, 
and other established authorities. About these references Dr. Klibansky 
supplies much useful information, while the critical apparatus has evidently 
required much time and care. In the same careful style Father Bascour 
edits the various prologues to the Opus Tripartitum, of which the extant 
portions will appear in later volumes. An important Erfurt manuscript 
was already known to Denifle, but this is now supplemented by two others. 
The Prologus Generalis and the Prologus Operis Propositionum are found 
in all three. Two give the Prologus Operis Expositionum, and two also 
an introduction or Conspectus Prologorum, now printed for the first time. 
The remaining prologue, to the Opus Quaestionum, is missing. In his 
own introductory remarks Eckhart says that his object is to satisfy the 
desire of certain fratres studiosi that he would write down what they had 
been accustomed to hear from him in lectures, sermons, and daily dis- 
cussions. W. H. V. R. 





The publication of the Calendar of Fine Rolls, vol. xiii, 1405-13; vol. 
xiv, 1413-22 (London: Stationery Office, 1933, 1934), completes for the 
historian of Henry IV and Henry V his full provision of the three main 
series of Chancery enrolments for the period, and puts at his disposal much 
additional information. The Fine rolls here calendared maintain their 
accustomed reputation as a Who’s Who of the medieval official world, 
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and in particular as sources for the history of the escheators and their 
work. Their economic interest is considerable, especially with regard to 
government regulation of the cloth trade, the appointment of alnagers, 
and the fluctuations of policy as to compulsory standard measurements, 
or freedom to ‘ any person of the realm’ to make cloths ‘ of such length 
and breadth as he please’. Such an entry as that dated 29 March 1413 
(xiv, 6-8) surveys in outline the whole course of legislation on this subject 
from Edward III to Henry IV, in a form very easy for reference. One 
wonders, by the way, how substantial was the exemption implied in the 
proviso, under Edward III, that no subsidy should be levied ‘on any 
cloths made by any one for the clothing of himself and his household ’. 
Another accustomed feature of these rolls, during the age of the Hundred 
Years’ war, consists in entries referring to the alien priories. Especially 
interesting is one such, dated 26 January 1414 (xiv, 55-6), which leaves 
Richard ap Morgan undisturbed as prior of Llangennith, in Gower, through 
the presentation of the abbot and convent of St. Taurin, Evreux, in virtue 
of a grant made to St. Taurin in the first parliament of Henry IV, and 
despite the resumption of alien priories into the king’s hands in the second 
parliament of Henry V. Topographical indications are as numerous as 
usual, and in this connexion the entries relating to Calais exceed in interest 
those in any previous volume. With Fissherstret and Lanternegate and 
Wolporterstret, Le Storehous and Le Sterre and the rest, fifteenth-century 
Calais must have borne un cachet anglais incontestable, as was said of its 
church of Notre Dame, which retains even to-day the marks of the English 
Perpendicular style, so rare among French buildings. The two indexes 
are by different hands, but equally careful and informative. Sheen is 
thus indexed in vol. xiv, an historical improvement, since its change of 
name was still at this date far in the future, upon the practice followed in 
earlier volumes of cross-referencing to Richmond. Entries under such 
subject headings as field names, serjeanties, or glossary, collect together 
much that is useful. ‘Christian names ’, which appears for the first time 
in the index to volume xiii, and in the next becomes ‘ Christian names, 
uncommon ’, covers some entertaining matter. Why, by the way, was 
‘Anker’ worthy of inclusion, but not ‘ Ancaret’? ‘ Beugo Godeberd’, 
at Shrewsbury (xiv, 223), has a close competitor for oddity in ‘ Achilles 
Bosville’ in Yorkshire (xiii, 91). H. J. 


The invention of printing, the growth of a reading class, humanism, 
and the intensification of nationalism, all contributed to make the end of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century a period peculiarly 
favourable to the quick development of the art of official government pro- 
paganda through the press. With these general considerations as a back- 
ground Peter Diederichs has examined and appraised the Mandates and 
Pamphlets of Maximilian I in a very readable little book: Kaiser 
Maximilian I als politischer Publizist (Jena: E. Diederichs, 1932). All in- 
dications point to the emperor’s personal authorship of these publications, 
for many of which publicity was afforded in striking ways, from the 
pulpit, by public readings in the market place, by transmutation into 
popular songs. All Maximilian’s personal views and characteristics are 
revealed in his propaganda, which for that very reason did not meet with 
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much success. Though full of romantic and medieval phraseology con- 
cerning the position and duties of the Holy Roman emperor, and making 
much play with the Turkish danger to Christendom, the pamphlets are in 
reality designed to assist purely national and particular, generally financial, 
necessities, or as often as not are directed towards personal advertisement 
and justification rather than political ends. The Habsburg power was to 
be revived by marriage rather than by Maximilian’s policy or propaganda. 
None the less Herr Diederichs claims that the emperor’s pamphleteering 
activities contributed substantially to the development of a national con- 
sciousness in Germany, which had been increasing throughout the fifteenth 
century since the Conciliar Movement. There is a table of ninety-one 
publications, a portrait, and four reproductions from originals. H. O. E. 


Mr. Norreys Jephson O’Conor has written a curious little volume 
entitled Godes Peace and the Queenes (London: Milford, 1934), whose 
content is not reflected in its rather romantic title. The object of the book 
is difficult to determine. Ostensibly it is an account of the vicissitudes 
of an Oxfordshire manor house from 1539 to 1615; but the manor of 
Weston-on-the-green, with which it is concerned, provides the writer with 
a starting-point for excursions into the family rivalries, legal disputes, 
and acts of violence that characterized this part of England during the reign 
of Elizabeth. Several important figures enter into the story, such as Lord 
Williams of Thame, the first lay owner of Weston, after the dissolution of 
Oseney Abbey, to which the manor originally belonged; Lord Henry 
Norreys, sometime Elizabeth’s ambassador in France and father to the 
famous Sir John; and Henry, second earl of Lincoln, the obstreperous 
and half-mad son of Elizabeth’s lord high admiral. The most interesting 
part of the book deais with the land-hunger, illegalities, and injustices of 
this earl, who attempted to seize the manor of Weston in the right of his 
wife. The story is complicated, but well written, and it contains some 
useful sidelights on the condition of England during the later sixteenth 
century, although it cannot be said to contribute much to our knowledge 
of the period. J. B. B. 


In his Le Saint-Siége et les Troubles des Pays-Bas, 1566-1579 (Université 
de Louvain: Recueil de travaux publiés par les Membres des Conférences 
d'Histoire et de Philologie, 2™® série, fasc. 28™°, 1934), Professor Bernard 
de Meester adds nothing new to our knowledge of events, but surveys in 
160 clearly written pages the attitudes adopted successively by Pius V 
and Gregory XIII towards the troubles in the Low Countries during these 
thirteen critical years. Rome, he says, regarded the whole affair purely 
from the religious point of view, seeing in it no more and no less than 
one particular battle-front in the general European struggle between the 
Catholic Church and Protestantism. If papal policy faithfully followed 
Spanish at every turn, it was because Philip II never swerved for a moment 
from the central point in the Papacy’s religious programme, namely, a 
refusal to allow even the smallest measure of toleration to beliefs and 
worship other than those of Catholicism. Thus Pius V, once all hope had 
disappeared of Philip visiting Flanders in person, acquiesced in Alva’s 
mission, and came in the end to approve and encourage all the cruelties 
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and stupidities committed in the course of it. Similarly, Gregory XIII lent 
his support to every part of Alva’s programme, but when Spanish policy 
moderated under Requesens made no difficulties in supplying the fullest 
pardons for all who would be reconciled to the Church. Thenceforward 
he used his influence in the interests of a peaceful settlement, but vainly, 
since for him, as for Philip II too, ‘l'accord . . . impliquait . . . la 
capitulation de l’autre parti’. He preached obedience to Spain as a 
religious duty, worked against Matthias and Alengon, and denounced the 
Catholics who supported the States-General or talked of toleration. The 
success of Farnese in respect of the Southern Provinces seemed to justify 
this inflexibility and even to augur a similar eventual success in the north. 
Neither Pius nor Gregory was able to deflect Spanish arms collected for the 
subjugation of the Netherlands to other purposes ; for while Pius vainly 
endeavoured to persuade Philip that Alva should attack Geneva on his 
way to Flanders in 1567, Gregory for his part failed to bring about Don 
John’s proposed attack on England. There is a full bibliography to this 
useful book, and the author has made good use of the collections both of 
Brom and Hensen, and of Serrano. H. O. E. 


Dr. Cornelis Jan Guibal’s Groningen dissertation on Democratie en oli- 
garchie in Friesland tijdens de Republiek (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1934) is a 
scholarly continuation of the earlier Frisian constitutional history by J. 8. 
Theissen (Friesland onder Karel V, Groningen, 1907) up to the Réglement Re- 
formatoir of 1748, i.e. into a century less well known historically than the 
heroic Dutch age of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The author’s 
title shows the point of view under which he groups constitutional de- 
velopments. But his own account of the series of ‘ reformations ’ from 
1584 onwards seems to prove that the political troubles with Spain and 
France and their economic consequences led to unrest of the population 
much more than the foreground questions of secular and ecclesiastical 
representation and appointment to offices. Even the last act in 1748, the 
rising of the doelists (apparently from doel = aim, programme), wresting 
from the staaten of the province and the stadhouder of the union the final 
form of government up to the French Revolution, is connected with the 
war of the Austrian Succession and a devastating cattle plague of twenty 
years’ duration (pp. 138 ff.). The political harmlessness of the peasant 
masses is well described by the contemporary diary of Johan Vegelin van 
Claerbergen, who took part in the execution of the new land tax system 
(quotisatie) agreed upon in 1748. ‘Les paysans ont fait inscrire leur noms 
et déclaré la quantité des tétes dans chaque maison, de leur cheminées, 
de leur bétail, chevaux et terres labourées avec beaucoup de tranquillité 
sans faire les moindres plaintes ny murmures quoique j’en vis plusieurs & 
qui cette charge causera une ruine’ (p. 186, n. 3). C. B. 


In a second volume of his book, De Handel op den Vijand, 1572-1609 
(Utrecht : Kemink, s.a.), substantially longer than the first,! Dr. J. H. 
Kernkamp completes his study of the effects of the Dutch war of inde- 
pendence on trade with the Spanish dominions. As before his plan is 


1 See ante, xlviii, 328, 
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chronological. He has to deal with the same confusion of ineffective 
regulations and diplomatic proposals, which his thorough study of the 
printed materials and Dutch archives makes far more intelligible than it 
was before. The second volume begins with the year 1588. In this second 
stage of the war the outlying problems connected with the Hanse and 
East Friesland become relatively less important, and the main theme of 
relations between the Dutch, English, French, and Spaniards is more clearly 
disengaged. Disputes between Holland and Zeeland provide a sub-plot. 
Some parts of the subject have already been touched upon in works like 
those of Professor Cheyney and MM. Lonchay and Cuvelier; but Dr. 
Kernkamp gives a continuous account and settles a number of doubtful 
points. He shows, for instance, that the Dutch prohibition of trade with 
Spain in 1596 was due not, as historians have thought, to the alliance with 
France and England, but to the fear of scarcity at home and of the Spanish 
naval preparations. The book is an example of sound technique applied 
to an important subject. G. N. C. 


After his three monographs ! on Chian. history Mr. Philip P. Argenti 
publishes The Expedition of the Florentines to Chios (1599) described in 
contemporary diplomatic reports and military dispatches (London: Lane, 
1934), consisting of an introduction and 140 Tuscan, Austrian, and 
British documents and three plates. He shows how proposals were made 
to Cosimo I in 1549 to occupy Chios, and how Ferdinand I in 1599, when 
it no longer belonged to the Genoese, endeavoured to capture it from the 
Turks, either for prestige or, more probably, plunder. The expedition 
under Don Virginio Orsini was badly prepared and a complete failure ; 
107 Florentine heads were sent to the Sultan, 130 more adorned for nearly 
a century the walls of the fort, while 62 persons were enslaved and some 
with difficulty liberated. The curious Italian poem by a galley-slave, 
which is printed here, and the addition to the Italian vocabulary of the 
phrase, andare a Scio, for any futile enterprise, with which may be com- 
pared, andare a Patrasso, were the chief assets of the invaders, who held 
the fort for only nine hours. Yet another expedition was discussed in 


1607 with one of the Giustiniani, whose maona had so long held Chios, : 


the plan being to bribe the Aga; but this never materialized. The 
author protests strongly against the wanton destruction of that historic 
monument, the fort, since the Greek occupation in 1912. The demoli- 
tion of the Genoese and Venetian monuments of Greece, such as the 
walls of Chalkis and the gate of Nauplia, where the palace of Otho has 
also disappeared, is a lamentable vandalism. We do not destroy the 
memorials of our Roman and Norman conquerors. Of special interest 
to English readers are the two dispatches from Lello, our ambassador 
at Constantinople, to Sir Robert Cecil, relating how the Catholic priests 
begged the Florentine captain to reflect that the Christians would have 
to suffer for whatever harm he inflicted on the Turks. Another volume 


should describe the second brief Italian occupation of Chios, that of the 
Venetians in 1694. W. M. 


1 Ante, xlviii, 707; xlix, 749. 
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The new biography demands, if it is to be successful, that lack of research 
and of historical scholarship shall at least be hidden by a brilliant literary 
style and supplemented by intuitive flashes of understanding that will 
lay bare motive and character and create a real and living personality. 
Unfortunately, Miss Mary Sturt, in her life of Francis Bacon (London : 
Kegan Paul, 1932), falls between the two stools. She shows no novel or 
particular understanding of the man she is describing, or of the period in 
which he lived; on the other hand she has accumulated a fair amount 
of information about Francis Bacon, but it is unfortunately not enough 
to enable her to comprehend the movements with which she is dealing, 
or even to avoid a very considerable flock of small errors: in the first 
line on the first page she starts by making Sir Nicholas Bacon die in 1580 
instead of in 1579. And her lack of historical knowledge often vitiates 
her whole study: her picture of James I is a mere travesty of the facts, 
her knowledge of the history of science and scientific development is 
very scanty, and her treatment of the final charges against Bacon shows 
a complete misunderstanding of the situation. The book is beautifully 
printed and illustrated. KE. R. A. 


In Examinations and Depositions, 1622-1644, vol. iii (Southampton 
Record Society, Southampton: Cox & Sharland, 1934), Mr. R. C. Anderson 
continues to edit the papers of which the earlier have already appeared in 
two volumes published in 1929 and 1931 respectively. It covers the five 
years between 1634 and 1639 and, like its predecessors, has an introduction 
by the editor. The papers included fall into the categories of nautical and 
non-nautical. Of the latter, the most lively and interesting concern the 
remarkable career of a certain Robert Keyes alias Casey, who, besides being 
accused of being a bigamist and a prison-breaker, was able, so said another 
prisoner, to raise up apparitions and spirits. He showed his fellow prisoners 
during one night the apparitions of a bull, a white bear, and three little 
puppy dogs without heads, which must have been a pleasing interlude in 
prison life. Unfortunately, as only too often, the depositions leave half 
the story untold and we never hear the conclusion. For most readers of 
this volume, however, the nautical entries will be the more important in 
the illustrations they afford of sea-faring life of the time. The sea-faring 
men who appeared to tell the story of the adventures of their trading 
vessels, which sailed from Southampton and the adjacent Dorset ports, 
had the gift of narration. Samuel White, of Poole, relates how his ship, 
the Unitie, laden with fish, voyaged in safety from Newfoundland until 
they entered the English Channel and were beating up the coast. Then 


arose an exceeding greate storme and tempest, and the winde being at South Southeast 
did stronglie blow, which the said shipp not able to resist, and therewith tossed to and 
fro, was with the vehemencie of the said storme forced and carried into a Cove against 
the maine sea, at West Lulworth in the countie of Dorset, where they were inforced 
to cutt, and did cutt the maine mast of the said Shipp by the board, to lighten the said 
Shipp, and afterwards the said shipp was driven ashore, and split in peices (p. 70). 


Another ship, the Pearle of Southampton, similarly encountered the dreaded 
south-east wind in the Channel, coming from Morlaix, but she, as her captain 
said proudly, was so strong and staunch that she made Southampton safely 
(pp. 39, 40). She was destined for anotherend. In 1640 she was captured 
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by Algerine pirates, a sad fate for such a gallant little vessel. It was a fate 
that was only toocommon. Mr. Anderson notes (p. vi) that in some cases 
the masters and even some of the crew of vessels that were taken by pirates 
returned to their native towns within a year or two. He conjectures that 
they were in some way privately ransomed. This was very probably the 
case. Seventeenth-century accounts often contain allusions to collections 
made in parishes for such a purpose, not only in seaports, but in London 


also. G.:8. F. 


* Adventurer’ was a technical term in seventeenth-century colonization, 
signifying not the colonists themselves but the investors who ‘ adventured ’ 
their money and, for the most part, stayed at home. It is in this sense 
that Mr. H. Wilkinson has written the history of The Adventurers of 
Bermuda (London: Milford, 1933), and it would, therefore, be unfair to 
criticize him for paying more attention to the financiers than to the colony ; 
moreover, he does give us, among other things, a history of the colony 
which badly needed writing. Unfortunately, he does not add very much 
to our knowledge of either subject, and though he makes a praiseworthy 
attempt to interpret the obscure and elaborate factions of the Bermuda 
and Virginia companies, he does: not entirely succeed in making sense of 
them. Moreover, he casts his net somewhat too wide, and sometimes loses 
himself and his readers in discussions upon developments in national affairs 
with which the characters of his story were very slightly connected. The 
result is a discontinuity of method and sometimes even a waste of time. 
His aim is intelligible ; he obviously meant to write a book somewhat like 
Newton’s Colonising Activities of the English Puritans, in which the political 
relation between colonial and national history should be illustrated. But 
unlike Newton, he has not the professional skill to surmount the great 
technical difficulties of this method. Yet though they are badly connected 
with each other, many parts of his story are told straightforwardly and 
with a sound historical judgement, particularly the chapters which deal 
with life in the colony; these, though adding little to Lefroy and other 
printed sources, make very good reading. R. P. 


So much new material has been brought to light of late for the Civil 
war and for the Commonwealth and Protectorate period that it is rather 
astonishing that nearly fifty years have elapsed since anyone attempted 
a new life of a man of the interest and importance of Blake. Mr. C. D. 
Curtis, in his Blake, General-at-Sea (Taunton: Barnicott and Pearce, 1934), 
has been very modest in his aims. His little volume does not try to do 
much more than collect the new information, quoting freely from originals, 
and correcting some of the more or less legendary stories, such as that of 
Blake’s exacting an indemnity from the Grand Duke of Tuscany (p. 140), 
which have appeared in earlier works. He shows, for example, that Blake 
was not favoured by the wind in getting out of Sta Cruz after his famous 
destruction of the Spanish treasure fleet (p. 157), while with the aid of Sir 
Charles Firth he disposes of the theory advanced in 1917 which identified 
Blake with an English merchant of that name who was trading with the 
Barbary States early in Charles I’s reign, for that Blake was hanged by 
Charles I in 1642 for treason. Mr. Curtis does not pretend to have written 
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an exhaustive work : he gives a good account of Blake’s services in the Civil 
war, but his sketches of his work in the Dutch war and in the Mediterranean 
are in proportion slighter and leave a good many points undiscussed. He 
has not the lively and vigorous pen of Blake’s last biographer, Mr. David 
Hannay, who wrote a short life of the Admiral in the ‘ English Worthies ’ 
series in 1886, but he corrects and supplements Mr. Hannay on several 
points, and makes the reader sorry he has not attempted the more substantial 
work which Blake’s career would justify. C. ts 


Father Marion Habig’s Critical Biography of Father Zénobe Membré, 
O.F.M., La Salle’s Chaplain and Missionary Companion, 1645-1689 
(Franciscan Studies, no. 13) (New York: Wagner, 1934), goes over the 
familiar ground once more of La Salle’s discovery of the mouth of the 
Mississippi on 9 April 1682 and his subsequent return to the Gulf by sea, 
but seeks to emphasize the role played by Father Membré in these 
expeditions. In doing this the even flow of the narrative is more or less 
interrupted by digressions in which the author seeks to show that any 
remarks of former writers derogatory to his fellow Recollect are not 
substantiated by the evidence of the sources, with all of which Father 
Habig is very familiar. There is no doubt that Father Membré was a 
very important member of the expedition, but whether his role was 
really so important as this writer thinks, it is difficult to say. It is 
interesting, however, to see the story told from a different angle, and 
Father Habig has certainly spent an immense amount of time and very 
great efforts to try and be fair to all concerned. In regard to the 
sources he prints for the first time in English a number of these, and 
also gives very good reasons for his belief that the official report of 1682 
was drawn up by Father Membré. The maps add greatly to the reader’s 
enjoyment and the discussion of the sources leaves nothing to be desired. 
For any one who wishes to become familiar with the authorities on this 
wonderful voyage of La Salle’s this work can be thoroughly recommended. 

EP. & 


Monsieur H. Brocher, in his Le Rang et V’étiquette sous Vancien régime 
(Paris: Alcan, 1934), has made an elaborate exposition of those questions 
of rank and precedence which -so agitated seventeenth-century society. 
He shows how consistently and skilfully Louis XIV contrived to separate 
the almost mystic greatness of the nobility from the real power which he 
entrusted to carefully selected members of the bourgeoisie. In himself 
alone were the two united ; hence his overwhelming power. The king did 
not differ from his contemporaries in his insistence on etiquette. He took 
much consideration before he allowed the princes of the blood the privilege 
of the tabouret in the presence of the Dauphin, and he regarded the ‘ pour ’ 
or the right to have the word ‘ pour’ inserted before the name on the door of 
the room of his favourites as one of the greatest honours he could confer. 
There are interesting discussions of the way in which the princes of foreign 
houses, such as the Guises, improved their position, and of how Louis XIV 
was able to surround his bastards with a part of his own semi-religious 
glory. The book is full of anecdote, mostly from the inevitable Saint- 
Simon, but we cannot be too often reminded that all the courts of Europe 
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of that age were modelled on Versailles and were based on the rigid ob- 
servance of etiquette. Q. B. H. 














































In telling the story of the Hispaniola treasure Mr. Cyrus H. Karraker 
has succeeded not only in writing an interesting narrative but also in 
making a useful contribution to the history of the colonial jurisdiction 
of the Lord Admiral. In The Hispaniola Treasure (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1934) Mr. Karraker has dealt briefly with 
the law of treasure trove and with some of the royal droits over treasure 
and wreckage cast up by the sea or recovered therefrom. It is, perhaps, 
a pity that in dealing with the Company of Bermuda’s right over ambergris 
Mr. Karraker does not make clear that this is more closely connected 
with the Crown’s right to all royal fish such as whales, sturgeon, and por- 
poise than with treasure found on land, and that the Company’s right 
rested on the grant of royal rights by charter. Nor has Mr. Karraker 
explained how the confusion arose in the minds of the colonial governors 
over the proper share due from the Hispaniola wreck to the Crown. The 
colonial governors and the salvors of the wreck seem to have believed 
that the Crown’s share was legally a tenth, and, as Mr. Karraker explains, 
this belief was so general that in only one case was the proper amount 
of one half paid over. The Crown’s right to a half of salved goods was 
generally recognized in the sixteenth century, but in the first half of the 
seventeenth century the Crown’s right over wreck in the colonies had been 
granted away, and in Bermuda, where wreck might have proved an im- 
portant source of revenue, the Company never succeeded in making its 
right effective. The colonial governors were thus chiefly guided by the 
precedents of prize cases in fixing the amount due to the Crown from the 
Hispaniola wreck. The proportions in which prizes were shared between 
the Crown and the captors had never been fixed either by statute or by 
precedent, but under Charles II the Lord Admiral’s share of prizes taken 
in the West Indies seems usually to have been a tenth and the Crown’s 
a fifteenth. This tenth due to the Lord Admiral was probably the origin 
of the idea that the Crown had a right to a tenth of salved goods. Mr. 
Karraker’s account of the search for and salving of the Hispaniola wreck 
is graphic, and his description of the boom in treasure expeditions that 
resulted throws a curious light on the financial history of the day. The 
short passage on early diving-bells is interesting and one would have 
liked more on this subject, and particularly to know if Phips had any 
knowledge of the diving-bells used in 1636 to raise the Mary Rose in Boston 
harbour. The most valuable part of Mr. Karraker’s work is, however, 
that dealing with the attempts of James II to enforce his rights to the 
treasure. The documents in the appendix are useful and the bibliography 
covers the ground well, the chief omission being Mr. Henry Wilkinson’s 
Adventurers of Bermuda (Oxford: University Press, 1933), which gives 
additional information on wrecks in Bermuda. The contemporary maps 
are useful, but a modern map would have made them still more valuable. 
There is no index. H. N. W. 
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are taught that the mnemonic letters B. R. O. M. represent the battles of 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, and this is all that they 
remember about the war. It is not unwholesome that continental his- 
torians should remind us that the war was not limited to Marlborough’s 
campaigns, and that the allies had another general whose services and 
reputation were not inferior to those of Marlborough. The title of a book 
by Eberhard Ritter—Politik und Kriegfiihrung, ihre Beherrschung durch 
Prinz Eugen, 1704 (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1934)—sufficiently 
explains its scope. Two eminent English authors, Professor Trevelyan 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, have recently written at some length upon the 
campaign of 1704, and it is doubtful whether either of them would find 
much fault with Herr Ritter’s contentions. In fact his book is little more 
than a painstaking commentary, with fuller details and copious references, 
on Dr. Trevelyan’s statement that ‘ Marlborough’s genius lay not in con- 
ceiving the plan, but in executing it’. It is not disputed that the scheme 
of bringing the main allied forces to attack Bavaria in the Danube valley 
was conceived by Eugene in the winter of 1703-4, that Count Wratislaw 
was the agent whom he employed to convert Marlborough to the adoption 
of the scheme, and that Marlborough was ultimately successful in over- 
coming or evading the objections of the Dutch. There is nothing very 
startling or even very creditable in the fact that the scheme originated in 
Vienna. What would be startling would be a discovery that the initiation 
came from elsewhere. It was Austria that was in desperate straits. 
Hungary was in rebellion, the Turks might attack at any moment, and the 
emperor had no adequate troops to defend his capital against the combined 
French and Bavarian forces which cut him off from the imperial army in 
south-western Germany. There were only three possible ways of escaping 
disaster. One was to buy off the Elector of Bavaria by lavish concessions. 
This had been tried in 1703 and had failed. Another was to make such a 
formidable attack upon France elsewhere that Louis XIV would be com 
pelled to recall his troops from Bavaria. This was a specious plan, but 
it was fatally improbable that France would forgo a major and almost 
certain triumph in order to ward off a minor danger. The third plan 
was to induce the maritime powers to send their native and hired forces 
to the Danube valley. This was the plan which Eugene conceived and 
Marlborough executed, and this was the plan which culminated in the 
victory of Blenheim. It is needless to debate which of the two was the 
master-spirit in the campaign, or which rendered the greatest service to 
the allied cause. It is sufficient to describe their co-operation, both in 
diplomacy and on the field, in the words of Mr. Churchill as ‘ a comrade- 
ship unmatched in the annals of war between commanders of equal fame 
and capacity ’. R. L. 


Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the Rising of 1715, by 
Alistair and Henrietta Tayler (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1934), is an 
important addition to the Who’s Who of Jacobitism. The authors have 
now done for the Fifteen what they did for the "Forty-five. The two 
risings are apt to be regarded as purely Highland enterprises, but a large 
proportion of their support came from the north-eastern Lowland counties, 
where Whiggery never flourished. In August 1714, immediately after the 
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death of Queen Anne, there was a Jacobite demonstration in Aberdeen. 
On 20 September 1715, King James VIII was proclaimed at the Town 
Cross by the Earl Marischal, who was hospitably entertained next day by 
the incorporated trades. A few days later a Jacobite town council was 
elected. In the present volume a concise outline of the history of the 
rising is followed by some 250 pages of names of persons who joined it. 
All the well-known Aberdeenshire names are there, Gordons, Keiths, 
Duffs, Forbeses, Burnetts, Inneses, Farquharsons. The list includes all 
sorts and conditions of men, from Lord Kintore and Lord Southesk to 
‘George Pirie, Periwig-maker in Fraserburgh’, and ‘ William Walker, 
Drummer in Old Aberdeen’. The University of Aberdeen seems to have 
been pretty solidly Jacobite; one finds the names of the Rev. George 
Middleton, principal of King’s College, the Rev. William Blair, rector of 
Marischal College, and of professors, regents, bursars, and students of 
both colleges, as well as those of John Hamilton, janitor of King’s 
College, and John Day, porter there. There is the name of Patrick 
Sandilands, sheriff-depute of Aberdeenshire, of Robert Stuart, late 
provost of Aberdeen, of not a few Aberdeen advocates, and of no less 
than fifty-one ministers of the Church of Scotland. Some of these had 
hesitated. For example, under the Jacobite town council, the Rev. Dr. 
Blair ‘was one of the only three Ministers in the town who refused to 
pray for King James. Upon the direct orders of Provost Bannerman, 
however, he “did as he was bid, and remained in his charge”’.’ Many 
of the ministers paid for their Jacobitism by subsequent deposition, and 
some found a haven in the Scottish Episcopal communion. A notable 
name in the lists is that of Robert Burnes, grandfather of the poet Burns. 
According to a somewhat doubtful tradition he was gardener to the last 
Earl Marischal, and went out with his master in the 715. Burns himself 
believed the story and was proud of it. Most of the names are accom- 
panied by biographical notes or stories of the rising, often of much 
interest. During the present generation much has been done to discover 
and record the names of the humbler followers of the Jacobite cause. 
Lord Rosebery’s List of Persons concerned in the Rebellion, 1745, and 
Sir Bruce Seton’s Prisoners of the °45 are outstanding documents of 
national and family history. Mr. and Miss Tayler have made a notable 
contribution to these personal records. W. K. D. 


Wade in Scotland, by J. B. Salmond (Edinburgh: Moray Press, 1934), 
is a useful contribution to the history of eighteenth-century Scotland. 
It contains a short and clear account of the work of the famous road- 
maker. In 1724 General George Wade was commissioned to report on the 
state of the Highlands. In his Report, dated 10 December 1724, which 
is summarized by Mr. Salmond, he described the lawless state of much of 
the country, the prevalence of disaffection, and the practices of cattle- 
lifting and blackmail, and made important practical suggestions, noting 
particularly the want of roads and bridges. Immediately afterwards he 
was appointed to the Scottish command, which he held till 1740. He at 
once took up the matter of road-making. Mr. Salmond deals with the 
work from year to year, in a well-documented record of progress. Special 
descriptive chapters are devoted to the roads from Fort George to 
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Fort William, from Dunkeld to Inverness, from Crieff to Dalnacardoch, 
and from Dalwhinnie to Fort Augustus. The text is illustrated by 
numerous sketch-maps, reproductions of old prints, and photographs, 
including one of the beautiful bridge over the Tay at Aberfeldy, designed 
by William Adam, which Wade regarded as the crown of his work. 
William Caulfield, the officer who was Wade’s right-hand man in his 
road construction, is credited with the authorship of the famous lines : 


Had you seen these roads before they were made 
You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade. 


(Caulfield was an Irishman.) A sketch is given of Wade’s career before 
and after his Scottish command, including his presidency of the board of 
inquiry which exonerated Sir John Cope from blame for his conduct at 
Prestonpans. W. K. D. 


‘The history of Frederick’s development’, writes Dr. A. Berney, 
ignoring Peter and Catherine and Napoleon, ‘is more than a monument 
of heroic boldness or military-political success. It is the unique (ein- 
zigartige) example of political self-training and self-discipline.’ After 
five years’ labour in the vast field of printed material and in the archives 
of Paris and Berlin, the author, in Friedrich der Grosse (Tiibingen : Mohr 
(P. Siebeck), 1934), traces the ripening of the royal statesman down to 
the eve of the Seven Years’ war. His presentment is so bold and so 
detailed that no deep student of Frederick’s career will be likely to pass 
it by. A western reader, however, may feel that he has gained greater 
insight into modern Germany than into the king himself. In the author’s 
view, Frederick seems to have been predestined to a Teutonism that 
both his very mixed ancestry and his own copious utterances hardly 
suggest. ‘The real radiant power of his manifestation as a statesman 
and hero came from the holiest spheres of the German spirit. His royal 
person, living in the responsibility of the State, bound by the inmost law- 
ful obligation, was near to the purest and noblest imprints of German 
being through political-spiritual discipline and triumphant strength of 
soul.’ At barely nineteen, writing down the four frontier regions which 
Prussia must acquire, Frederick appended considerations of legitimacy 
which, says Dr. Berney, must be regarded ‘as the genuine influence of 
tradition and education, of the surrounding world and of reading. The 
original political desire of achieving great exploits, it is true, had a more 
decisive word to say than moral and legal moderation’. These passages 
may suggest the tone of a valuable though perhaps unconvincing work. 

° : W. F. R. 


The smart biography of the day is best served by its own impresarios. 
The heavy-handed brightness with which Dr. S. K. Padover pursues 
The Revolutionary Emperor Joseph the Second, 1741-1790 (London: Cape, 
1934; apparently an issue complementary to that by Ballou in New 
York), suggests that the professional historian, however meritorious his 
grounding, lacks the necessary technique. Dr. Padover’s better self is 
really too sober for his generous and impulsive hero : and the reader of 
this latest interpretation of a career that was maimed, not so much by 
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external circumstance as by the personal defects of shortsightedness, 
irritation, lack of perseverance, and caprice is conscious throughout of 
the strain. Nor is the author’s phraseology impeccable. There are 
distinct traces of anti-Roman bias, but this old-fashioned bigotry may 
prove acceptable to an audience of American protestants. Here and 
there a felicitous summary—such as that on the emperor’s economic policy 
or on the organization of the newly won Galicia—or, again, a shrewd 
incidental judgement shows what Dr. Padover might have done, had he 
written with less anxious dependence on a presumed public demand. 
With the bibliography we enter another world. The contrast with the 
text is almost ludicrous, for here is an austere ‘and select classification of 
books and articles, which may be said to supplement the corresponding 
sections of Charmatz’ Wegweiser and to bring them up to date. 

C. 8. B. B. 


Students of eighteenth-century history are familiar with the two at- 
tempts of Joseph II to unite Bavaria with Austria, (1) by asserting various 
claims to the succession in Bavarian territories on the death of the Elector 
Maximilian Joseph in December 1777, and (2) by arranging with the 
Elector Charles Theodore a scheme for the exchange of Bavaria for the 
Netherlands. It is equally well known that both schemes were frustrated 
by Frederick the Great, the first by actual armed opposition ending with 
the treaty of Teschen, and the second by the formation of the Fiirstenbund. 
On both occasions the main pretext advanced for Prussian intervention 
was the protest against any partition or cession of Bavaria which was made 
by Charles Augustus of Zweibriicken, the next Wittelsbach heir after 
Charles Theodore. All this is well-trodden ground. But it is compara- 
tively little known that the duke of Zweibriicken, a pleasure-loving and 
extravagant prince, Was a very weak and untrustworthy instrument of 
Prussian policy, and that he was more than once on the verge of being 
bribed or intimidated into submission to the emperor’s ambitious designs. 
The necessary energy and backbone in resistance to Austria was supplied 
at the little court of Zweibriicken, not by the duke, but by one of his 
ministers. The story of this resistance is told in a straightforward mono- 
graph by Herta Mittelberger, entitled Johann Christian Freiherr von 
Hohenfels, 1744-1787, which is published in the Miinchener Historische 
Abhandlungen (Munich: Beck, 1934). Hohenfels seems to have had a 
genuine passion for Bavarian integrity and independence. He realized 
from the outset that the only hope of preserving Bavaria for the house of 
Wittelsbach lay in close co-operation with Prussia. His great difficulty, 
apart from the personal weakness of his master, was to reconcile this co- 
operation with the traditional and pecuniary dependence of Zweibriicken 
upon France, which was still closely allied with Austria. Fortunately for 
him, Vergennes, the French foreign minister, was not inclined to allow 
Austria to be the predominant partner, and had no desire to see the 
emperor unduly aggrandized, as he would have been by the acquisition of 
Bavaria. This attitude on the part of France enabled Hohenfels to render 
valuable services to Frederick the Great, both in the negotiations at Teschen 
and in the subsequent formation of the Fiirstenbund. Many of Hohenfels’ 
letters have been preserved in the archives at Munich, and with their 
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help the author has drawn up a chronological narrative of her hero’s 
activities and travels, rather in the style of a medieval chronicler, with sen- 
tences in the place of paragraphs ; but interspersed in the narrative are 
some shrewd comments upon the policy of the chief European states. 
Adequate stress is laid upon the important fact that in the first contest 
Russia was the ally of Prussia, whereas in the second the Tsaritsa had trans- 
ferred her powerful support to the side of Austria. It was Frederick’s 
consequent isolation which compelled him in the later dispute to turn 
for support to the German princes. R. L. 


The subject-matter of Letters of George Dempster to Sir Adam Fergusson, 
edited by James Fergusson (London: Macmillan, 1934), ranging in time 
from Home’s Douglas, Edinburgh’s sensation of 1756, to Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow, and in space from Icelandic studies to East India trade, 
presents a vivid picture of the varied interests of a cultured Scotsman of 
the Georgian epoch. ‘Honest George’ Dempster, laird of Dunnichen, 
in Angus, and of Skibo, in Sutherland, was known to his contemporaries, 
including Sir John Sinclair, as one of the prime movers in the agrarian 
revolution. He granted ‘ constitutions’ to his village of Letham and to 
his Skibo tenants (smiling now and then at the exuberance of his own 
fancies: ‘so much for hobby-horses: this is mine’), noted with satis- 
faction the rapid growth of his larches and spruces, and recorded with the 
pride of the true ‘improver’: ‘ The best crop of barley, not bear, in this 
parish is now in the stook on the summit of Dunnichen 750 feet above the 
level of the sea’. His interest in Scots fisheries had much to do with the 
building of northern lighthouses and the founding of the Fisheries Society, 
and it was not his fault that all the town-planning and new industries, 
designed to check Highland emigration, led only to crofter-villages at 
Tobermory and Ullapool. His was an ingenious turn of mind. He was 
the British pioneer of ice-packing for fish, and, in 1794, conducted an early 
experiment in central heating, ‘by means of an oven that bakes the air 
and diffuses it in tubes thro’ all the house’. Never a strong party man, 
he found parliament not very congenial; his politics were his own, both 
‘liberal’ and ‘ national’. At one time he argued against ‘the unequal 
union of our country to England’; Italy and Germany, he thought, 
should each be independent nation-states ; and at home the county vote 
should go to the £5 landowner. No narro¥ imperialist, he regarded both 
American independence and Indian separation as inevitable ; his comment 
on the conduct of the Saratoga campaign by General Burgoyne and Lord 
George Germain is both witty and astute : ‘ Whoever separates our states- 
man and our general by endeavouring to assign a greater share of the 
merit of this transaction to one of them is guilty of the grossest injustice 
to the other. Between ’em they have decided the fate of 13 provinces, 
which is six apiece and a toss up for the odd one.’ Dempster survived 
several illnesses, saw his hopes of founding a family vanish, and yet retained 
his vitality : he was dancing reels at seventy-seven. His correspondence 
with his friend, ‘ chaste Kilkerran ’, continued until the year of the latter’s 
death (1813). “Dempster was liked and respected during his lifetime, and 

would assuredly have been better remembered but for his aversion to the 
idea of a memoir. His letters are therefore doubly welcome. The editing 
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is accurate (I find only one slip—‘ chasten’d banks ’ on p. 211 should surely 
be ‘charter’d banks’), and the commentary between letters, despite 
Mr. Fergusson’s modest disclaimer of biographical intent, does in fact 
satisfy our curiosity about one who deserved too well of his country to be 
forgotten to-day. G. 8. P. 


The publication of Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor, 
edited by Dr. J. B. Tyrrell (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1934), 
illustrates the importance of the policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
making its archives accessible to students of the history of Canada. The 
editor has extended his work on the history of exploration and surveys 
tm the north-west begun in David Thompson’s Narrative and Hearne’s 
Journey, and in his own extensive activities as a geologist and surveyor, 
by the publication of the journals of Thompson’s tutor, Philip Turnor, and 
of Samuel Hearne in the journeys from York Fort in 1774-5 to establish 
Cumberland House in the interior. The journals of Philip Turnor cover 
a trip from York Fort to Cumberland House and return in 1778-9; 
to Albany and Moose Forts in 1779-80; south of Moose Fort in 1780-1; 
from Cumberland House to Athabasca and return to York Factory in 
1790-2, with supplementary material from journals of his subordinates 
Malchom Ross and Peter Fidler, including a separate journal of the latter 
of a trip east and west of the Slave River with the Chipewyan Indians ; 
and from York Factory up the Nelson River in the summer of 1792. 
These journals were concerned not only with surveying vast areas but 
also with the fur trade of those regions. A diary of Cumberland House 
in 1790-1 is chiefly concerned with trade. The editor has added copious 
extracts from journals of early expeditions to the interior particularly 


after the withdrawal of the French, in an introduction, as well as bio-. 


graphical details of William Tomison, Humphrey Martin, and Malchom 
Ross, in the appendixes. The volume deals with the period in which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was compelled to establish posts in the interior 
to meet increasing competition from Montreal merchants and is conse- 
quently illuminating not only as to the trade of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company but also as to the trade conducted from the St. Lawrence 
system. The inaccurate, inadequate, and scattered character of material 
describing this trade has rendered its history before the appearance of 
this volume largely conjectural. It includes numerous maps and plans. 


H. A. I. 


The greater part of the first three volumes of Dominion of Canada: 
Reports of the Public Archives for the Years 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 (Ottawa : 
King’s Printer, 1931-34), is taken up with a calendar, prepared by the late Mr. 
William Smith, of the Lower Canada documents in Series G of the Canadian 
Archives, consisting of dispatches from the Secretaries of State to the 
Governors from 1787 until the reunion of the Canadas in 1841. Through 
no fault of the compiler, the series is far from complete in the earlier part 
of the period ; but in the later and more important part the gaps become 
fewer, and from about 1828 there do not appear to be any. A series of 
dispatches can tell us little of the undercurrents of politics; and this 
compilation will not obviate the need for scholars to go to the Public 
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Record Office in London if they wish to understand British policy in regard 
to Canada. But it will give them clues to follow up; and its guidance 
should be particularly valuable to those at a distance from London or 
Ottawa. The calendar, moreover, is by no means without interest and 
value as a source book, for the more important dispatches are printed in 
full—some, of course, not for the first time—and a reading of them gives 
a general conspectus of British policy in the *twenties and ‘thirties. It 
shows the Colonial Office becoming more and more aware of the chronic 
discontent in Canada and of the importance of finding a remedy. Progress 
is not continuous: notably in 1833, when Stanley comes to the Colonial 
Office, its tone changes for the worse: the Assembly ‘ presume to dictate 
to the King’s representative’; they assume ‘“ rights and privileges ” ’ 
contrary ‘to the practice and principle of Parliament, and incompatible 
with the maintenance of the British constitution’. Not until 1839 is there 
an equally marked change in the opposite direction. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the confidential dispatches on the constitutional issue are 
more conciliatory than the public dispatches, an interesting testimony 
to the desire of the British government for a settlement. On issues of 
real but at the time subsidiary importance—such, for example, as Indian 
policy, banking, and currency—the calendar throws some valuable, if 
intermittent, light ; and should be useful for reference purposes. Neces- 
sarily, however, a great many of the dispatches are on such matters as 
appointments, land claims, etc., and not of much more than personal 
interest. The usefulness of such a publication depends very much on its 
index, and this, which is to be found in the 1932 report, appears to have 
been very thoroughly done. Sample references revealed a few gaps 
(e.g. currency, 271-2, and banks, 275-6), but certainly not sufficient to shake 
belief in its adequacy. In the report for 1933 the publication of the 
Upper Canada portion of the calendar has been begun, and carried as far 
as 1820: the series appears, after 1796, to be more complete than the Lower 
Canada series, though the range of interest is not so wide. Another 
commendable enterprise has been begun in the 1933 report: the publica- 
tion of a selection of constitutional documents carrying on to 1822 the 
well-known collections of Shortt and Doughty and of Doughty and 
McArthur. This will eventually form part of a new volume, whose 
appearance will be awaited with interest. W. P. M. 


In a recently published life of Philippo Mazzei, the friend of Jefferson, 
it was noted that the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence possessed a col- 
lection of his papers of great historical interest. These consist of 400 letters 
written from Paris between 1788 and 1791, and addressed to the king of 
Poland, for whom he was acting as representative. They are being pre- 
pared for publication by Signor R. Ciampini, a competent authority on 
Italian and French history. Meanwhile, as a kind of ballon d’essai, he 
has printed, under the title of Un osservatore Italiano della Rivoluzione 
francese (Firenze: Rinascimento del Libro, 1934), a forty-page extract 
of the most interesting passages dealing with the French Revolution, 
from Brienne’s appointment in ’88 to the Flight to Varennes in ’91. 
Without quite agreeing with the editor’s claim that Mazzei ranks with 
Rivarol, Malouet, Morris, and Mallet du Pan, one must yet regard him 
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as an exceptionally well-informed and careful witness to the events of 
those years. He was in close contact with Lafayette, de la Rochefoucauld, 
and Montmorin; he was an intimate correspondent of Condorcet (from 
whom there is an interesting letter comparing the French and American 
revolutions) ; and he knew, among others, Morellet, David, and Dupont 
de Nemours. His good sense is shown by his refusing to credit stories 
of conspiracy, where an incident, such as the Réveillon riot, can be ade- 
quately explained on economic grounds ; and his honesty by his admission 
that, in the excitement of 24 June 1791, he cannot give a clear account 
of the king’s flight. It is, however, rather disconcerting to find him 
accepting the legend of ‘ Pitt’s gold’, or the story of Mr. Willis keeping 
George III in order by the use of a stick. Nearly all Signor Ciampini’s 
extracts belong to 1789: it is to be hoped that the whole of the corre- 


spondence will soon be available. It should be of real value to historians 
of the Revolution. 7 om a. 


The valuable list of British Diplomatic Representatives for the years 
1689 to 1789 which Dr. D. B. Horn drew up has been continued to 1852 
(London: Royal Historical Society, 1934) by other hands. Mr. 8. T. 
Bindoff, to whom by far the greater part of the new volume is ascribed, 
estimates that between 1789 and 1852 three-quarters of our secretaries 
of embassy or legation had temporary charge of their respective missions 
and qualify thereby for inclusion in this list. The text, covering nearly 
200 pages, contains the essential formal particulars relating to some 373 
names, of which ennoblement during office caused some few to be dupli- 
cated. Thanks to the study of about 5000 volumes of Foreign Office 
records in the Public Record Office, adequate particulars of every single 
mission have been set down, and only one representative, an attaché who 
took charge at Wurtemberg for a few weeks in 1820, has not been completely 
identified. For Stratford Canning, seventeen distinct missions are recorded. 
Although in many cases the letter of credence, the full powers, and similar 
documents have not been found, the facts which students of international 


relations usually seek never fail, and the book may fairly be called in- 
dispensable. W. F. R. 


Kédmpfe um Volk und Reich, by Willy Andreas (Stuttgart : Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1934), contains ten essays and addresses, the first six of 
which are strictly historical. Engaged as he is on a biography of Karl 
August, the Heidelberg professor speaks with authority on the relation 
of the duke to Prussia and the Empire, and on the brief visit of the historian, 
Johannes von Miiller, to Weimar in 1804. The fine tribute to Stein and the 
study of Peter von Meyendorff, the Russian diplomatist, based on the 
correspondence published by Otto Hoetzsch in 1923, add nothing to our 
knowledge ; but the sketch of Roggenbach, prime minister of Baden in 
the ’sixties, is enriched by new material. The most important item in the 
volume is the searching analysis of the policy of Kiderlen-Wachter during 
his brief period at the Wilhelmstrasse. Though suggested by Jaeckh’s 
biography, the essay rejects the eulogies of a friend. He mildly queries 
the necessity of the peremptory summons to Russia in March 1909 to 
recognize the annexation of Bosnia, and sharply condemns the policy of 
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Agadir. That the rough-handed Swabian played a useful part in localizing 

the Balkan war does not compensate for the lasting injury he inflicted on 

Anglo-German and Franco-German relations in the Morocco crisis of 1911. 
G. P. G. 


The Russian Journals of Martha and Catherine Wilmot (London : 
Macmillan, 1934), edited with an introduction and notes by the marchioness 
of Londonderry and Mr. H. M. Hyde, represent rather more than half 
of the letters and diaries of the two Wilmot sisters while they were in 
Russia between 1803 and 1808. The originals are in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. The bulk of the book belongs to Martha 
Wilmot, who, leaving Ireland for the first time at the age of 28, went to 
stay with Princess Dashkov, made a conquest of her, and remained five 
years, mainly at the princess’s country seat at Troitskoe, in Kaluga govern- 
ment, but with occasional visits to Moscow, one visit to her White Russian 
estates, and two passages through St. Petersburg. Her elder sister, 
Catherine, who joined her for two years, 1805-7, had had the advantage 
of a remarkable continental tour with the Mount Cashells, engagingly 
summarized in the introduction, and her letters from Russia display much 
greater insight and are less concerned with personal gossip, food, dress, 
dances, and dogs, which, together with anecdotes of the eighteenth century 
retailed by Princess Dashkov and her friends, form the staple of Martha’s 
letters and diary. Catherine’s quick eye and effective pen are well illus- 
trated by her castigation of the dominance of French fashions and pseudo- 
culture (194-5, 216; cf. 274-5), by her judgements upon Russian absolut- 
ism and the nobility (223-4, 235), and by her description of Princess 
Dashkov at Troitskoe (199-201, 211). The princess was materially assisted 
in the confection of her memoirs by Martha Wilmot, who supplies some 
useful and ingenuous evidence as to these (79, 126, 143, 155, 272), and who 
repaid her very genuine affection for the princess by publishing them 
in an English form, in 1840, under her married name of Mrs. Bradford. 
Almost the only references of any value to contemporary political events 
are those to the raising of the militia in the winter of 1806-7 (275-6, 355), 
and to the unpopularity with the nobility of the Peace of Tilsit (299-302). 
There are occasional comparisons of some interest between the Irish and 
Russian peasantry (95, 146-7), and a lurid anecdote of the Pugachevshchina 
(363-6) is typical of the lasting spasm of horror engendered among the 
landowners by that near approach to the abyss. Symptomatic also is 
the reference (215, 264) to the antagonism aroused among many of the 
nobility by the mission of Arthur Young’s son to examine the agricultural 
state of the country, it being feared that such inquiries would ‘lead to 
producing a spirit of discontent amongst the Peasants which terrifies the 
Nobles for fear of a Rebellion ’. B. H. 8. 


Die Staatsauffassung Samuel Taylor Coleridges, by Waldemar Wiinsche 
(Palaestra, 190), (Leipzig: Mayer und Miiller, 1934), suffers from the 
modesty of its author. It is a clear, concise, adequately documented 
summary of Coleridge’s political philosophy, and especially of the 
principles expounded in his work On the Constitution of the Church and 
State. But the author makes no attempt to relate the doctrines which 
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he reports either to the originality of Coleridge’s own mind; or to the 
various influences which the history of his times brought to play upon 
him, apart from noticing the effect on him of the French Revolution and 
later of Burke’s writings; or those to which he, by his wide reading, 
deliberately exposed his thought; nor does he offer any critical estimate 
of the value of Coleridge’s outlook and teaching. This limitation of 
purpose is especially to be regretted in the case of a man like Coleridge. 
Coleridge was in many ways the most richly endowed of all the men who 
experienced fully the profound and varied emotions excited by the 
French Revolution and its sequelae. It is very rare for a man to be 
greatly gifted as poet, as philosopher, and as journalist; he had the 
generous imaginative sensitivity of the poet; he attained a very definite 
and indeed creative point of view as a philosopher, a point of view 
defined and confirmed by his great interest in the teaching of Kant; 
and as a journalist he kept himself continually in close touch with the 
development of actual events, and was alive, as few philosophers are, to 
the significance of the concrete, particular facts of history. Yet his 
greatest gift was none of these, but the vitality of his mind, his almost 
unexhausted power of sensitive and reflective response to a violent and 
violently changing world. In the study of such a man, the important 
thing is not so much what he says, as why he saysit. The defect of this 
lack of critical enterprise is observable partly in the arrangement of the 
book, and partly in the treatment of certain subjects. It is almost im- 
possible to get an adequate conception of Coleridge’s thought by con- 
sidering first, the detailed consideration of the organization of the State, 
the function of the Crown, and the relations of the Peers and the Gentry, 
and so on; and after that, the basic ideas involved in the conception of 
the nation as a body politic. This is to reverse the true order of im- 
portance. It is in the chapter on the National Church that the author's 
uncritical, analytic method seems most to impoverish his work. Here 
one cannot help thinking that we are not using Coleridge’s thought, as it 
was meant to be used, that we are withholding the response he intended 
to elicit, if we refrain from asking, ‘ How much truth is there in all this ?’ 
Such a question is almost impossible to answer adequately; but to 
refrain from asking it is worse than to fail to do it justice. It may be 
felt that a book of this size (104 pages, including bibliography) cannot be 
expected to embark upon such difficult and delicate inquiries. But even 
a small book reveals a point of view. I do not in the least suggest that 
the author is incapable of dealing with the questions he has not raised ; 
the indications are rather the other way. M. R. G. 


British Opium Policy in China and India, by D. E. Owen (New Haven : 
Yale University Press; London: Milford, 1934), is an admirable mono- 
graph on a well-chosen subject based on a careful and thorough-going 
collation of documents and published works. Indeed, were it not for a 
sometimes too colloquial style, and some instances of unhappy phraseology, 
it might rank as a first-rate example of a detailed piece of historical research. 
To deal with points of criticism first : ‘ charged that’ in the sense of ac- 
cused, ‘ relayed ’ in the sense of re-exported, ‘ sounded out ’ for ‘ sounded ’, 
‘to put it conservatively’ for ‘to take the lowest estimate’, ‘ by and 
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large ’ for ‘ generally speaking ’, to down ’ for ‘ to defeat ’, all seem phrases 
unworthy of a serious historian. On p. 236, the description of Baron 
Richthofen as ‘ dean of Evropean geographers’ no doubt conceals a textual 
corruption of ‘doyen’, but what the position of the ‘ floor leader of the 
house of commons ’ may be, entirely escapes us. Apart from these eccen- 
tricities of diction, we have nothing but praise for the sane and well- 
balanced treatment of a difficult and controversial subject. There is, of 
course, nothing particularly edifying about the curious fact that ‘ roughly 
one-seventh of the revenue of British India should have been drawn from 
the subjects of another state as payment for a habit-forming drug’, and 
an unhappy aroma of scandal seems to have attended the opium question 
from the start. The Company’s monopoly in the drug dates from the 
time of Warren Hastings, whose conduct in granting the opium con- 
tract to Stephen Sulivan in defiance of strict orders from home and without 
asking for other tenders has taxed the ingenuity even of his strongest 
defenders to justify. Early opposition from home gradually declined, for, 
‘as the opium monopoly established itself as a permanent feature of the 
Indo-British revenue system, Parliament was gradually becoming tolerant 
of its existence’. Parliamentary committees acquired dexterity first in 
excusing, and then in defending, the trade. If India was the source of 
the best opium, China, till she had learnt to produce it herself, was the 
natural destination, and the opium question became an international one, 
of great difficulty and complexity. Mr. Owen traces the ramifications 
and implications of the problem, from the beginning till the abolition of 
the trade, with great impartiality, a charitable judgement, and a certain 
saving grace of humour. He is scrupulously fair to British statesmen and 
his judgement on the war of 1839-41 is: ‘it may be asserted . . . that, 
as far as the British were concerned, only in the light of its immediate 
occasion can the conflict be called an opium war. The most that can 
be said is that incompatible views of trade and diplomatic intercourse 
made a war probable; the opium question and the peculiar methods 
that Commissioner Lin applied to it made a resort to force inevitable, 
and the opium dispute condemned the British government to fight its 
battles seemingly on the most unsavoury of issues.’ No one is less in- 
clined to point an unctuous moral than Mr. Owen. ‘The temptation’, 
he says, ‘is all but irresistible to be over-ironic at the expense of the 
rapacious and corrupt officials of China’, but he does resist it, for ‘the 
experience of certain western nations in enforcing their sumptuary laws 
offers a sobering analogy. In the United States, for example, the state 
of affairs under the Volstead Act bore a more than superficial resemblance 
to conditions in China during the eighteen eighties.’ P. E. R. 


In Conversations with Napoleon III (London: Benn, 1934) Sir Victor 
Wellesley and Mr. Robert Sencourt have collected and edited with care 
and skill many ‘ documents unpublished and almost entirely diplomatic ’, 
mainly from among the private papers of Earl Cowley (Wellington’s 
nephew and British ambassador in Paris, 1852-67). Other letters are 
written by Baron Hiibner and Prince Richard Metternich to the Austrian 
Foreign Office. The book is well illustrated. Sir Victor Wellesley em- 
phasizes the contrast between diplomacy then and now. Mr. Sencourt 
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writes character sketches. As records of actual conversations, usually 
frank and often confidential, the letters are of great value to the biographer. 
Napoleon III’s expressions of opinion are generally sufficiently ambiguous 
to afford material for both critics and apologists. It can, at any rate, 
be said for him that it is clear that he engaged in the Crimean war and 
saw it through in order to win English good-will. Cowley’s terse judge- 
ments on his devious and cloudy objectives are well founded. ‘ The 
Emperor is wrung up for Italy again. Orsini’s letter and the dread of 
Italian stilettos would some day drag him into action if he knew how to 
begin’ (March 1858). ‘ He seems to have very wild ideas about Poland 
> [As to recognition of the Confederate states] ‘the fact is that the 
Emperor is a perfect child in International Law ’ (1863). In 1859 Napoleon 
said to Metternich that his ‘ mission’ would be accomplished ‘ the day 
I obtain Savoy and Nice in the south and sufficient fortresses in the north ’. 
All the mistakes of 1864 and 1866 and the criminal mistakes of 1870 are 
here re-told. Thanks, however, to the editors’ comments, the book is 
in substance a short and rather sympathetic life of the emperor. G. H. 


Treitschke und Frankreich, by Irmgard Ludwig (Miinchen und Berlin : 
Oldenbourg, 1934), collects and discusses the references of the historian 
and publicist to the modern history of France and the character of the 
French people. Readers who think of Treitschke as a mere trumpeter of 
Prussian nationalism will be surprised to find so many expressions of 
sympathy and admiration in his voluminous correspondence and his less- 
known writings. The author is also at pains to show how much of the liber- 
alism of his early years remained after his conversion to Bismarckian 
ideals. He thought far better of the third than of the first Napoleon, 
partly because of his interest in the social question. After the decision 
at Sedan, when France was no longer a danger, Treitschke turned his fire 
against England. Though no fresh material is used in this little book, the 
greatest publicist of his time, as the author calls him, is surveyed from a 
new and interesting angle. G. P. G. 


In The Maritimes and Canada before Confederation (Toronto : 
Oxford University Press, 1934), Dr. William Menzies Whitelaw has 
written a useful study of the relations between the maritimé provinces 
of British North America and Canada proper, in the years just before 
Confederation. His work is based on a careful study of British and 
Canadian documents, and judicious use is made of contemporary Canadian 
newspapers. The weakness of the book is that it obviously originated in 
a thesis for the doctorate, and bears many marks of its academic origin. 
There is the usual sterility of style, varied only by the magniloquence of 
American academic dialect. Words like ‘ gubernatorial’, ‘ motivation’, 
or ‘re-initiative ’ are unfortunate, as are also repetitions of such stock 
phrases as ‘stressing the fact’. A blue pencil, discreetly used, would 
have removed clumsiness like ‘the possibility of this eventuality ’. 
These are verbal symbols of the domination exercised over the young 
scholar by the note-book and the document. In his preface Dr. Whitelaw 
regrets the omission of ‘the more colourful details’. But history, like 
life, lives in these details. He should have taken his reputation in his 
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hands and said more of that circus, the visit of which to Prince Edward 
Island in 1864 seems to have prevented the government as well as the 
populace of ‘the Island’ from offering the usual courtesies to delegates 
come from the British North American colonies on important business. 
The same over-conscientious absorption in government papers has led 
Dr. Whitelaw to over-emphasize the importance of dispatches from the 
governors of the colonies to the Colonial Office, as compared with political 
events and motives in the colonies themselves. Obviously, what Howe, or 
Macdonald, or Cartier thought and did mattered as the views of Blackwood 
and Rogers in the Colonial Office did not. Post-graduate studies always 
give the official written word a false importance. Dr. Whitelaw would, 
however, have been well advised to give the complete text of an important 
letter from Cardwell, then colonial secretary, of 3 December 1864, which 
seems to have been decisive in intimating British consent to general 
confederation. The earlier and later sections are freer from these faults. 
The geographical-political introduction is sound and readable. But in 
view of the glorious defence by themselves of Canadians in 1812-14 one 
ought not to speak of ‘the military defencelessness of the Canadas’ 
at that time ; and there is a serious discrepancy between the population 
of the maritime provinces as given in a note, page 15, and in the text, 
page 16. The evolution of a general scheme of confederation out of 
separate movements in Canada, and in the maritime provinces, is well 
described. In view of an occasional failure in vision on the part of British 
officials in America it is good to know that Monck, not one of the great 
governors-general, wrote home in support of ‘the public men of these 
Provinces who, I am convinced, have embarked in this great undertaking 
with the most patriotic motives, and the most complete honesty and single- 


ness of purpose’. The volume has maps, and a good bibliography and 
index. . LM. 


Mr. W. E, Williams’ Prince Consort prize essay, The Rise of Gladstone 
to the Leadership of the Liberal Party, 1859 to 1868 (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1934), presents within the compass of a small volume a thoughtful 
and authoritative view of Gladstone during a period to which relatively 
little attention has been given. The history of the French commercial 
treaty, the repeal of the paper duty, the reform controversies of 1866-7, 
and the early steps to disestablishing the Irish Church make no popular 
appeal to-day. Supported by a selection from previously unpublished 
letters among the Gladstone papers, Mr. Williams’ study seeks to emphasize 
Gladstone’s greatness in relation to these once famous controversies, 
mainly by attributing his policy to consistently high principles. He alleges 


_ that ‘Gladstone never became a demagogue or even a radical’. He 


fired the minds of the working class, especially the nonconformists, in an 
age when it was passionately interested in politics, and he was rewarded 
by a loyalty which no leader of our own days is ever likely to enjoy. A 
tribute is rightly paid to the seriousness of the provincial newspapers 
which taught this class far more about both parliamentary and foreign 
affairs than modern Englishmen care to know. Of Gladstone himself 
Mr. Williams writes with a reverence which recalls the hero worship of 
the ‘ eighteen-eighties ’; but his case is soberly argued. Letters passing 
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between Gladstone and Cobden and between Gladstone and Bright are 
probably the most informative of the correspondence which is here 
published for the first time. G. H. 


As Professor C. W. Clark emphasizes in his preface to Franz Joseph 
and Bismarck: the Diplomacy of Austria before the War of 1866 (Harvard 
Historical Studies, xxxvi) (Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1934), 
Vienna, and not Berlin, is the polity round which his account is built. 
The victorious element of the struggle of 1866 has not suffered from lack 
of literary treatment : the vanquished element has promised less outward 
reward. Dr. Clark’s study, if it centres in the Hofburg, is none the less 
based upon the Prussian, as well as the Austrian, archives. Occasional 
use is made of other manuscript collections. Thus, the Foreign Office 
archives of the Public Record Office are cited throughout as confirmatory 
evidence—presumably as evidence from a reasonably disinterested quarter 
—upon minor points. Characteristic of this latest reading of the final 
stage of the long Austro-Prussian rivalry within Empire and Confedera- 
tion is the almost incessant correction, in small matters, of Sybel’s 
tendentious work. Dr. Clark’s. book opens with the Austro-Prussian 
alliance and the Danish war of 1864, and traces in the greatest detail the 
gradual evolution of that peculiar partnership (wherein the burden was 
shouldered by the one, the profit by the other side) into the final, armed 
struggle for the control of Germany. Its outstanding feature is the con- 
trast between the ever-resourceful, long-sighted Prussian statesman, 
working his crowned puppet with such skill, and the upright, but simple- 
minded, Austrian emperor, who, himself incapable of outmanoeuvring 
his ally’s minister, could yet not bring himself to hand over his various 
responsibilities—least of all those concerned with the foreign relations of 
his state—to expert hands, if such were to be found. His ministers were 
ever his servants, who did his will, and the results were disastrous, within 
and without his realm. For all its elaborate substructure, Dr. Clark’s 
lengthy and engrossing monograph is remarkably easy to read. This 
quality it owes, not merely to the rational arrangement of its matter, 
but also to a clear and unpretentious style: so unpretentious, indeed, 
as to admit every now and then of the most curious inelegangies. The 
active exercise by the Emperor Francis Joseph of his supreme authority 
in the government of his state is strikingly illustrated in the minutes of 
the council of ministers, a series on which Dr. Clark, following in Dr. 
Redlich’s footsteps, so strongly relies. Excerpts from these minutes 
form a large proportion of the fifty pages of documentary evidence, which 
is assembled after the 524 pages of the text. There is also a bibliography, 
constructed on the same liberal scale: a useful compilation, for it is no 
mere collection of titles, but briefly criticizes and estimates as well. 
And there is an index. C. 8S. B. B. 


Australia and England, a study in imperial relations, by Henry L. Hall 
(London : Longmans, 1934), contains very interesting information. From 
the Colonial Office papers, from parliamentary papers and debates, from 
pamphlets, review articles, newspaper articles, &c., the author attempts 
to reveal the development of Australian and English opinion, in the half- 
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century preceding the war, on the question of imperial connexion and its 
forms. Australia gives a good example of the problem, because there the 
movement of autonomy against empire was not reinforced by racial com- 
plications. There was, however, some sentimental addition to the difficulty 
(inherent in the problem even when considered coldly) arising out of the 
intense democratic idealism of many Australians, who were apt to contrast 
their own virtue with the vices which they attributed to reactionary 
aristocracy and grasping capitalism, supposed to be dominant in England. 
On what terms, consistent with Australian freedom, could partnership be 
maintained with the British Empire, particularly with an empire of doubtful 
morals ? A similar question, as is well known, was raised from the English 
side : could colonies be kept, and were they worth keeping? Australians 
attempted various answers to the problem, all of them provisional. There 
was first of all the answer of the separatists, chief of whom was J. D. Lang. 
It is interesting to note that some advocates of separation considered it 
a necessary preliminary to a subsequent association on a basis of equality, 
a point of view prevalent in Ireland after the war. Even so, the idea was 
too radical even for some of the most fervent nationalists. Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy propounded a different solution: the right of colonial neu- 
trality in British wars. This scheme was put forward, not merely in the 
hope of escaping burdens and dangers, but in order to avoid implication 
in an unjust war. It met criticism similar to that with which we are 
familiar to-day : would foreign powers respect this neutrality ? If they did, 
would it not mean independence ? Was a colony really able, and willing, 
to stand alone? A third solution, pressed more by English enthusiasts 
than by Australian ones, was imperial federation. This proposal aroused 
the deepest suspicions of Australian nationalism. The author supports 
with masses of evidence his argument that these problems were of interest 
to politically-minded Australians ; but they were never urgent, and the 
advance of self-government, accompanied by co-operation through con- 
ference, satisfied in sufficient measure the psychological craving for 
equality. Australian protests and demands tended to lack content, 
because of Australian isolation from the realities of foreign policy. The 
best chapter in the book discusses foreign policy, and gives useful concrete 
illustration of the relation between the Colonial Office and the Foreign 
Office, a matter of considerable importance, particularly when Germany 
began to colonize. The style of the book is rather jerky: it gives the 
impression of having been ‘ made from the cards’. There are some faults 
of arrangement, for example, the Imperial Conference is discussed under 
the heading of ‘ Changes in Legislative Machinery’. The writer speaks of 
‘The Russo Jap War’. Nevertheless, he gives a great deal of information 
in plain clear sentences, and his criticisms are relevant and sometimes 
acute. WEE 


Mario Toscano’s Il Patto di Londra. Storia diplomatica dell’ intervento 
Ttaliano(Bologna : Zanichelli, 1934, 2*edizione), is both useful andimportant, 
for it not only deals with the treaty of London, but its outgrowths, the 
pact of St. Jean de Maurienne, 19 April 1917, the peace treaties, the Tittoni- 
Venezelos agreement, 29 July 1919, Treaties of Rapallo, 12 November 
1920, of Rome, 24 January 1924, Franco-British Convention of 15 July 
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1924. The relevant documents are given and maps added, and the whole 
is remarkably complete. Salandra’s La Neutralita Italiana (Milan, 1929) 
has already corrected the official accounts, but this is a useful supplement. 
It seems clear that Austria-Hungary might have obtained neutrality if 
Prince Biilow’s advice as to cessions of territory to Italy had been followed 
during 1914-15. H. T. 













Modern England, 1885-1932 : a History of My Own Times, by Sir John 
Marriott (London : Methuen, 1934), is the eighth volume in the composite 
History of England, edited by Sir Charles Oman. It is a great achievement 
to record in under 550 pages so complete, judicious, accurate, and well 
balanced a narrative of political events. Sir John is conspicuously im- 
partial. Indeed, in spite of the tribute which he justly pays to the char- 
acter of the English people at its three times of test within the period— 
1914, 1926, 1931—it would be hard to guess from what he says where 
lies his own party allegiance. His work is wonderfully exhaustive. ‘The 
reader may think of a few names or ‘movements’ which are missing in 
the index, but nearly everything which has been outstanding finds an 
appropriate niche. On constitutional matters the book is notably infor- 
mative. If it is fair to tender any criticism, it is that the style wants colour. 
The author occasionally refers to his own first-hand knowledge or ex- 
perience, but he is too austere and too busy stating facts to fire imagination. 
His book is an excellent history, but it is hardly literature. Perhaps that 
is the price which a learned and industrious writer has to pay when he 
publishes a text-book. As such, however, it should long hold the field. 


G. H. 























‘. The most obvious appeal of the Medieval Latin Word-List from British 
and Irish Sources, prepared by J. H. Baxter and Charles Johnson with 
the assistance of Phyllis Abrahams (London: Milford, 1934), is as a 
highly practical aid to those actually working on medieval Latin texts. 
It contains a mass of information drawn from a wide range of sources, 
systematically digested ; and is at once beautifully printed and astonish- 
ingly cheap. In this respect, therefore, it fills a big gap. But it is very 
much to be hoped that the considerable army, of students who will benefit 
by its publication will not forget its primary purpose. ‘ The principal 
motive for putting this list to the hands of students is the hope of inter- 
esting them in the progress of the future Dictionary and enlisting their 
help in the collection of further material and in the elucidation of in- 
dividual words.’ The New Dictionary is an international enterprise, and 
this Word-List marks the progress of British co-operation to the year 1932. 
A representative committee is at work, and is being assisted by other 
committees in Ireland, Scotland, and America. But the editors are de- 
pendent for their material on the voluntary help of individuals ; and it is 
for this reason that the excellent device has been adopted of leaving the 
half of every page blank. All those who profit by what is here already 
supplied are urged not merely to put additions or corrections in their own 
copies, but to make the further effort of sending them to the Secretary 
of the Medieval Latin Dictionary Committee at the Public Record Office. 

A lively and sustained response to this most practical appeal is called for. 
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The introduction sets out at length the texts from which the material is 
derived. This does not imply (I assume) that they have been exhausted ; 
and the only constructive criticism lies in forwarding additions to or omis- 
sions from them, as well as from innumerable other texts, printed and un- 
printed. The earliest and latest dates so far recorded for each meaning 
of a word are generally given, and endless opportunity is afforded to extend 
these. Or sometimes we may have doubts about the meaning offered 
to a word. Is, for example, afidatio correctly translated as ‘an oath’ 
in the twelfth century? Or does forisfido always and only mean ‘ to for- 
swear’? Has not signum also the sense of a seal? I take at random 
a number of words which interest me, privilegium, curia, protonotarius, 
prestigium, hospes, and to each, on one count or another, I have (or think 
I have) something to add. The incompleteness of the Word-List is, in fact, 
its raison d’étre. Moreover, it is arguable that the Word-List could have 
been made more useful to most medieval students, who are not in general 
very classically minded, if it had had only their interests in view. It 
omits, for example, all non-classical words already found in ‘ Lewis and 
Short ’ and (still worse) the classical meaning of words used also in other 
senses in the middle ages. And finally, it excludes all quotations, though 
it would have been of immeasurable value to have had the authority 
quoted for, at any rate, the rarer meanings of words here attested. To 
this extent the aim of the editors is at variance with the practical needs of 
the majority of those who will use the List. But the rigid procedure is 
justified by the ultimate purpose of publication, which is to make a credit- 
able contribution to the Dictionary ; while the extreme condensation of 
the matter was necessary, if, as was highly desirable, the book was to be 
sold at a reasonable price. All medievalists owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Johnson and Professor Baxter for the rather thankless toil that lies 
behind this book. It will be found invaluable, but it will need to be used 
with discretion. V. H. G. 


It was in 1907 that Dom F. Cabrol, the abbot of Farnborough, already 
well known for his competence in liturgical history, issued the first fascicle 
of the great Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie. It was 
part of the great set of French theological dictionaries. Happily, both he 
and his chief collaborator, Dom H. Leclercq, are still busy with the vast task, 
after having placed on our shelves some twenty volumes packed with 
scholarship. The last half century has produced great results in both these 
fields. New discoveries have been immense; and the consequent re- 
orientations of outlook have been many. It is good that Abbot Cabrol 
has borne in mind the weaker vessels among historicai students, and pro- 
vided popular readable and attractive books for them, embodying the 
researches, expositions, and conclusions that have been set out in the 
Dictionnaire ; with due regard also to the work that has gone on side by 
side with his own, ranging from Mgr. Batiffol and Cardinal Schuster to 
Hans Lietzmann; and from Ephemerides Liturgice and the Revue Béné- 
dictine to the Church Quarterly Review and the Journal of Theological 
Studies. One such is Abbot Cabrol’s The Mass of the Western Rites, trans- 
lated by C. M. Antony (London: Sands, 1934). Indeed, this subsection of 
Historical Study has an interest which is all its own: and it is in our 
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generation deservedly popular. Popular literature is therefore needed ; 
and this book is a specimen of it, at.its best. W. F. 


The History of the Peking Summer Palaces under the Ch'ing Dynasty, 
by Dr. C. B. Malone, vol. xix, nos. 1-2 of Illinois Studies in Social Sciences 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1934), is an attempt to record the history 
of the group of palaces and parks near Peking which are known collec- 
tively as the Summer Palaces. There is now a considerable body of literary, 
pictorial and, to a less amount, cartographic material on this subject, 
both Chinese and foreign, and the author has displayed singular industry 
in collecting and indexing a great deal of it. Unfortunately, his critical 
powers fall much behind his industry and the final product is no more than 
a ‘ chatty ’ narrative, full of irrelevant anecdote. The text is accompanied 
by a copious supply of illustrations, of which some are contemporary 
Chinese prints of the buildings and gardens in their prime and others 
modern photographs. But the scale is so small and the reproduction in 
general so unsuccessful, that the result is very disappointing. 


G. L. M. C. 


CORRIGENDUM TO THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


In his note on The Honour of Lancaster in Stephen’s Reign in the October 
number of this Review, Mr. H. A. Cronne suggests that I was in error 
in Mediaeval Manchester (p. 169) in distinguishing ‘the whole Honour of 
Lancaster ’, to the officers of which David I of Scotland addressed two pre- 
cepts on a dispute between the abbeys of Shrewsbury and Séez, from 
the district ‘ Between Ribble and Mersey’, which there is evidence for 
holding to have been in other hands and not at that date part of 
the Honour. Mr. Cronne contends that, quite apart from the address, 
these precepts afford proof that David was then in possession of the dis- 
trict. His main argument is that Bispham which was the subject of both 
lay south of the Ribble. But there are two Bisphams in Lancashire and 
there is no doubt whatever that the Bispham of these documents was the 
one which lies north of the Ribble. Its church (the other had none) was 
awarded to Séez (for Lancaster Priory) in the final compromise with 
Shrewsbury (Mr. Cronne’s no. V, p. 672; cf. Viet. Co. Hist. Lancs. vii, 244). 
The supporting suggestion that the Culchet from' which David dispatched 
his precepts was Culcheth near Warrington in ‘Between Ribble and Mersey’ 
is more plausible than convincing. Professor Ekwall tells us that Culgaith 
in Cumberland probably contains the same elements. It may well have 
had the same form in the twelfth century. Moreover, the ‘ New Castle of 
Culchet ’ of the second precept could not have been at Culcheth which 
had none, nor could it, as suggested, have been a castle at Newton in 
Makerfield, which is separated from Culcheth by other townships. 
James Tair. 
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